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INTRODUCTION. 



The increasing interest in the question of the gov- 
ernment of our American cities was strikingly shown 
in the first "National Conference for Good City Gov- 
ernment," held iu the city of Philadelphia, January 
25 and 26, 1S94. This Conference, presided over by 
James C. Carter, Esq., of the New York Bar, was at- 
tended by many of the most distinguished business 
men, educators, lawyers, journalists, and clerg5'men of 
the country, who, either as delegates from municipal 
reform organizations, or as invited guests, read papers 
and delivered addresses, marked by wide observation, 
wise counsel and sound, practical common sense. From 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Albany', Columbus, came representatives who had 
won their right to speak for their respective cities, by 
reason of earnest, self-sacrificing and public-spirited 
labors iu behalf of higher civic ideals and a purer 
political life. 

The programme was arranged with forethought 
and precision to develop: (i) The present condition of 
municipal affairs in our larger cities; (2) the possible 
standard to which cities can attain; and (3) the methods 
whereby can be evolved from the present conditions the 
highest municipal advancement. The formal papers 
were carefully prepared, and all the addresses were 
received with enthusiasm by an audience that at all 
times filled to the utmost capacity the gallery of the 
Art Club, where the morning and afternoon sessions 
were held. The discussions following the reading of 
(iiij 
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the papers showed close attention and a lively interest, 
and served to bring out and emphasize some of the 
more salient points. 

The Conference was successful from every point 
of view: it awakened renewed interest in the subject 
and effectively increased the zeal of those already en- 
gaged in the work; it aroused from indifference and 
apathy those who had heretofore considered the munic- 
ipal problem as one of small importance; it brought 
the subject of needed reforms forcibly before the minds 
of those who realize that municipal government is the 
one conspicuous failure in the political system of the 
United States; it showed that the subject is actually 
receiving careful study and earnest attention from our 
ablest and foremost citizens ; it has created that esprit 
du corps among the workers that will be a source of 
inspiration and strength ; and it has given a substan- 
tial impetus to the cause in Philadelphia, and in every 
city where the evils of municipal maladministration 
have arrested the attention of its citizens. 

In response to a widely-expressed desire, the com- 
mittee having in charge the conduct of the Conference 
have determined, in order to diffuse the good influences 
of the meetings, to put the proceedings into permanent 
form for future use, and to include in the volume a 
short account of movements in the United States hav- 
ing for an object municipal reform, in any or all of its 
phases, as well as a bibliography of the subject. 
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Page 1 8. Instead of Prcatiiblc and Resolution as printed, read as 
follows : — 

Whbrkas. The elements brought together in this Conference should not 
be allowed to separate without providing some permanent agency for con- 
tinuing its work, and promoting the comparison of views, the exchange of 
experiences, the discussion of methods, and that mutual confidence and 
sympathy which adds so much to the strength and enthusiasm of fellow- 
workers in a great cause ; it is therefore 

Resolved^ That the President of this Conference is requested to appoint 
a representative committee of seven to prepare a plan for the organization 
of a National Municipal League, which shall be composed of Associations 
formed in American Cities and having as an object the improvement of 
Municipal Government. Upon the completion of the plan and its approval 
by such associations, or as many of them as the said committee may deem 
necessary, the committee shall declare the proposed League to be fully 
organized and prepared to enter upon its work. 

Page 35- Line 13, for John read Robert. 

Page HI. For Toqueville read Tocqueville. 
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Thursday, January 25, 1894, to A. M. 
Mr, James C. Carter, of New York, presiding officer, 
ipon taking the chair, addressee! the Conference as follows : — 

"Ladies and Gentiemen, I beg to acknowledge my thanks, 
ly most grateful thanks, for the honor which has been paid to 
le in calling me to the Chair. No higher distinction could be 
conferred upon me than to call upon me to preside over an 
assemblage such as this, composed of delegates from the princi- 
pal cities, who have assembled together to lake council conceru- 
ig the great problems of Municipal Government and concerning 
;he methods by which that governrnent can be made the best. 
I hail the impulse which has brought us together as the sure 
evidence of a renewal in our minds of the sense and conscious- 
ness of our public duties as citizens. It means to me a convic- 
tion on our part that while our patriotism should extend to and 
embrace the remotest parts of our land, yet it should begin and 
find its principal source of action at home. It means, I think, a 
conviction that our city governments and the great interests 
iWbich are confided to them are everywhere subjected to tlie mis- 
management of ignorance, and surrendered to the rapacity of spoil 
seekers, and this is in large part the consequence of our own 
(') 
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apathy. It means, I think, a conviction that if we would have our 
cities well governed, we must give to them something of the same 
attention we devote to our homes. It means a conviction that a 
large part of the evils which beset us in national politics are en- 
gendered and aggravated by the corruption of municipal politics, 
and the time has arrived when we should rescue our city govern- 
ments and the trusts reposed in them from the domination of those 
interests which control national politics. I hail this movement as 
indicative of a rising tide of civic patriotism. Let us hope it 
may swell to a flood which may reach all the cities of our gov- 
ernment, and carry with it a beneficent influence. 

'* Philadelphia is ambitious that it should bear her hearty en- 
dorsement, and has been prompt to offer her hospitality. She is 
now anxious to welcome you.*' 

Mr. Carter introduced Mr. George Bumham, Jr., President of 
the Municipal League of' Philadelphia, under whose auspices the 
Conference was held. 

Mr. George Burnham, Jr., spoke as follows : 

** Gentlemen and ladies, it is my pleasant duty to bid you 
welcome in the name of the Municipal League of Philadelphia 
to this conference in the interest of good municipal government. 
It seems to me very fitting that the first general conference, if 
I mistake not, on this important subject, should be held in the 
city from which one-hundred and twenty years ago a great 
people announced to the world that henceforth they intended 
to govern themselves. 

**That they have done so, magnificently, does not admit of 
a doubt ; notwithstanding the fact that the failure of the prom- 
ise of * seventy-six ' in certain minor, though most important, 
details is what brings us together to-day. 

** History tells us of the joyful demonstrations with which 
this declaration was received on that July day ; and further, 
how nobly this people faced every trial and privation, and even 
death itself, in maintaining its idea. And yet, I doubt not, the 
last red-coat was hardly shipped home on the Cunarder of that 
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day ere the whilom patriot who ousted him began to neglect his 
party primaries. Indeed, the historical archaeologist may yet 
unearth from musty records some well-defined specimen of a 
ward-boss in knickerbockers, three-cornered hat and pig-tail. 

■' We are still a young nation, and it is ever characteristic 
of yontb to do daring deeds, and make great sacrifices while 
fretting impatiently over the drudgery of daily routine. Before 
the youth reaches middle-age, however, he must have learned 
that successful life is mainly made up of daily drudgery ; but 
drudgerj' conquered and made the vantage ground for high 
thoughts and noble deeds. 

"I do not know, gentlemen, what sovereign remedies you 
may have brought iu your gripsacks for the evils we are here 
to discuss, but this I do believe, that none of them can suc- 
ceed that are not based upon such an awakening of the public 
conscience as shall lead our citizens to give the same serious 
attention to their political duties that they now grant to their 
business, church and social obligations. 

"The committee, gentlemen, gave me a strong and well- 
defined hint to make this address of welcome short. A hint, 
I may add, that like Mercutio's wound, was not as deep as a 
well, nor as wide as a church-door, but was sufficient. They 
did not say short and sweet, but I suppose this was under- 
stood. Milton speaks of "linked sweetness long drawn out," 
hut it is evident that this kind of sweetness was not expected 
in any event. If, therefore, the saccharine element is entirely 
wanting, you must lay the blame on the committee and not 
on me. Gentlemen and ladies, and especially those of you who 
are here as delegates from New York, Boston, Chicago, Balti- 
more and other outlying hamlets, again I bid you a hearty 
welcome to Philadelphia. 

" I have been requested by the Committee having in charge the 
arrangements for this Conference, to announce that Mr. James C. 
Carter will serve as Chairman, and Mr. Clinton Rogers WoodruEf 
as Secretary. 
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'* I ttlii4) wImIi to Hay that lunch for delegates and invited guests 
will hu aorvecl in the room adjoining this, from 1.15 to 2.30." 

Mr. Cartt)r Introcluced Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, who 
reml a pain^ron **The Municipal Government of Boston/' (See 

Mh, Cahtrh : ** I have the pleasure of presenting to you a 
\ti»bK[ate iwww the ver>* interesting city of Brooklyn — interesting 
at all tin\t^a, hut more |Mirticularly so now. because her citizens, 
aufit^riu)S f^uu alt siorts of abuses, have recently made an heroic 
vdWt to ohiaiu Tvlief* I iutnxiuce to you Mr, William G. Low, 

Mi« William 0. Low read a paper on ''The Municipal 
t>\Avnuucut v>f Hro^^lvu/' v See A^ptndiv^. 

Mi^. O.vitTKit : "' I havt' pleasant in iutxxxlQciQg to you one of 
a l>Aiv vvt bK^hec^ ahv^i^v^ &Hiud in the fitont of everything good." 

Ml. b^aukUu M^^Ve^h deliven^i an address on *'The 
MuuKHp«*l V.V\<ruittettt <*f Chict^o^.*' ^See A^^€m£Lt\ 

M>fc. C.vitV!tR: * Ladie?^ and $ent!ieaaBen. onr brothsa: Mr. 
M;AcVe^h li^as pat huj^ &n$er upon wbdit we all most aeel to S^ 
tbw^ weak, and sew spoc. Juad it :Ke«B^ that C!lica^. with the best 
eavi2^>ULUieut. jukI ondec the be?Jt circuaatscwow. is aot v^ry rnit- 
tul oi* iwd ^^vemmeut. We acw pas^ ivm the Wesc :u the 
l^s£, a;^ I tak.e p^e^dtsnce in incevductni^ Mr. Churle^ J. Bcmtparte. 
vW: ifeiluuKxe. ' 

Mr. v^hories \ ^$oud(MXCe :x*d a ?*per >?tt * r!xe M:tm3cip«I 
V.Vv^uuieQC ^* ^$aIt:uK?ce. S^^: .^^a^^^z-i \ 

Mx. CciTiiK * T^s'^ccire we ^avt* !iad *.AKmced in: :xs is 
ii$ma^ ;tuou^h, receeoied. !K^ev^. >y :ii^ oients- ^t' die artist 
we 3^aH Jui 4^ree. Nc>w lee *,tes ^ie*r ivm -nearer licme I !|]ive 
ihe v;e*b>uie .h *acrv>dnon^ Mr. v5eor^ v?iuv^fes Mece^r. ^ ?htia- 
ie^Hi^a. C^dixui«m .a the 3secuQv< ^.^umittee >h tile Himiop^ 
^<^ue uucer wisoBie iuspic^ss^ we -u:e t^^w ^^liciieroi >}55^d^i^. 

Xr. vje%«^e vjit^*s Meceer -^witi a VHit^er .ni T^re Humc:|»i 
v>i)venuiieuv vK ?iiLl3it£eipCia. S^ t/^n^tt 
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I entered the hall and were greeted with applause, three cheers 
being given for Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Mr. Carter ; "We are glad to welcome the delegation from 
New York. Its Chairman, Mr. Jolin Harsen Rhoades, will read 
\ the names of the delegates." 

Mr. Rhoadhs : "The friends of Reform in New York send 
I greeting to the friends of Reform in Philadelphia and bid you 
I God speed in the work you have in hand." 

Mr. Carter : " I can vouch for them all as being good men 
I and true, and they have arrived at the moment when they can 
I hear of their own city from one of their own delegates, Mr. 
Edmond Kelly, of New York." 

Mr. Edmond Kelly read a paper on ' ' The Municipal Govern- 
I ment of New York." (See Appendix'). 

Carter: "We have still a few minutes before the 
recess to be taken for lunch, and that time may be well employed 
by bearing any obser\'alioiis which delegates may see fit to make, 
or any questions they may wish to ask. It is open, broadly open." 
A Delegate: " I would suggest that we take some steps 
t toward adopting a badge and a motto. All organizations have 
badges. You can not go to New York elections without seeing 
one on the breast of Tammany. I think it is the appropriate 
time to confer with each other as to a badge. I simply throw it 
, our as a suggestion. " 

This suggestion met with no response, 

Mr. John A. Butler, President of the Municipal I^^ague of 
Milwaukee, secured the floor and proceeded to read a paper. (See 
Appendix). 

At the expiration of five minutes, a delegate rose to a point 
of order, saying that he understood that the time remaining be- 
fore lunch was to be devoted to debate and asking questions : the 
time of debate also being limited to five minutes for each speaker. 
Mr. Carter : "Our friend will bear in mind that a certain 
program has been arranged and, after the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses set down for this morning, the residue of the time previous 
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Ds. RowE : "There is a tax upon the returns, a rental tax 
paid by the landlord." 

Mr. Carter: "Is it proper to ask whether unimproved 
and unoccupied land is not taxed?" 

Dr. Rowe : "There is a tax on real estate in Berlin." 

Mr, Carter; "In what sense is the Civil Service obliga- 
tory? What is the penalty for not voting? " 

Dr. Rowe ; " A forfeiture of the electoral franchise." 

' What is the total annual expenditure of 



Mr. Carter 

I Berlin?" 

Dr. Rowe : ' 
Mr. Carter 

[ State?" 

Dr. Rowe : ' 
Mr. Carter 



Nineteen million dollars." 
"Does that iuclude contributions from the 



No ; they are purely municipal." 
"What is the population ? " 
Db. Rowe: "One million five hundred thousand." 
Mr. Carter : "Is this nomination which can not be re- 
fused oSered by a public party, or a nomination offered by the 
municipality?" 

Dr. Rowe : " It is not a nomination offered by the party." 
Rbv. Leighton Williams, of New York: "Ladies and 
I gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity given me at this 
I moment to express my profound interest in this Conference and 
I my entire assent to the paper to which we have listened. 

"We are all, I think, familiar with the metaphor of Jeffer- 

I son, that our great cities were the ulcers of the body politic. 

Until we have seen the other side of the question, we are not 

I capable of battling with it in the right spirit : I think the hope- 

' ful indications are the sense of the evils, the acknowledgment of 

their existence. Allow me to make four statements, which seem 

to me to be of importance. 

"The first of them I notice in the paper to which we have 
listened, namely, that the conditions of city life were quite dif- 
ferent from the conditions of rural life. The need must be un- 
I derslood before the remedy can be suggested, and that need in 
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our great cities has not been simply a condition of individual or 
partisan corruption, but of an antiquated and inadequate system 
of government. The township government, admired by De 
Tocqueville, was admirably adapted for a rural, evenly distrib- 
uted population, but not to the complex condition of cit>' life. 
We require a machinery equivalent to the complex demands of 
our cities. 

**I am delighted that Dr. Rowe emphasized that point. It 
seems to me that here is one of the evils we have overlooked. 
We have had an antiquated machinery. 

** Secondly, we require an intelligent public opinion. 

* * We have looked to the purit>' of the ballot and its safeguard- 
ing on all hands ; but if you have the pure ballot, if you have 
the representation of the people at large, you must still teach 
them how to use it and how to do it. We have heretofore failed, 
in part at least, because we have not ourselves given to the sub- 
ject the systematic study which it needs. 

** I think again we need at this time theory in the way of a 
constructive programme, we must know in what direction we 
desire to move. 

* * I desire to say that at this time we seem to need, above all 
things else, such discussions as this for the dissemination of 
positive information, and the creation of a united and heart}' 
support of measures of public utility. 

**The Secretary gives me permission to sa}^ that with this 
object in view we have started a series of similar conferences to 
this in New York, and we have been so happy as to secure the 
co-operation of representative men of all parties, all creeds and 
all aflSliations. I am empowered by my associates to present to 
the gentlemen to-day invitations to these conferences, and ask 
for their sympathy and their co-operation so far as circumstances 
permit.'* 

Mr. Carter: **We will now resume the regular reading 
of the papers. We are now, ladies and gentlemen, to listen to a 
paper on * The Relations of Civil Service Reform to Municipal 
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Reform,' which will be read by a gentleman whom I am glad to 
call to your attention. He is as ready now as before to enlist in 
any good cause without any reference to the consequences to 
himself, Hon. Carl Schurz." 

Mr, Schurz took his place on the platform and was greeted 
with great applause and cheers. When the room became quiet 
he read a paper on ' ' The Relations of Civil Service Reform to 
Municipal Reform," (See Appendix'). 

Mr. Carter: "Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to present to 
you a gentleman of whom you have all heard, Hon. Charles A. 
Schieren, Mayor of Brooklyn." (Applause and three cheerB for 
the Mayor). 

Mr. ScHiBRBK : "Mr, President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
I thank you for this cordial welcome, and I listened with a great 
' deal of interest to what our worthy friend said in behalf of reform 
in the city of Brooklyn, but I saw the other day a book whose 
title was "Words Only." I want to write a book which shall be 
called "Works Only." Words, with all due respect, are very 
fine, but after all the work is what tells. The arduous work I 
have before me is of a very queer nature. If I had been elected 
by two or three thousand majority, the Republicans justly would 
have claimed me, but having been elected by thirty-three thou- 
sand majority, everybody claims me. Therefore I am not the 
Mayor of the Republican party nor of the Democratic party ; I 
am the Mayor of the city of Brooklyn. (Applause). 

"I am the Mayor of the city of Brooklyn, and their interests 
I shall watch, and not the interests of a clique or a party, I shall 
do so without fear and without favor," (Applause). 

Mr. Carter : " I think there can be no doubt but that 
promise will be fulfilled. 

" Now we will proceed with the regular order and postpone 
the ten minutes debate imtil the close of the next paper, which 
will be on ' The Relations of Woineu to Municipal Reform,' and 
I take great pleasure in introducing Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, of 
Philadelphia." 
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Mrs. Mumford then read a paper on **The Relation of 
Women to Municipal Reform." (See Appendix), 

When she had concluded a lady in the audience suggested 
three cheers for Mrs. Mumford, which were heartily given. 

Mr. Carter •' *' I ask your attention, ladies and gentlemen, 
to the paper on * The Separation of Municipal From Other Elec- 
tions,' by Mr. W. Harris Roome, of New York." 

Mr. Roome read a paper on **The Separation of Municipal 
From Other Elections." (See Appendix), 

Mr. Carter: ''Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes the 
reading of the papers for the afternoon session, and the oppor- 
tunity is now open for a general debate. 

A delegate moved that a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to formulate a badge and motto to be worn by the 
members of the Conference. 

This motion, upon being put to a vote, was lost. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh announced the meeting to be held at 
Association Hall at 8 o'clock, on Friday evening, and stated that 
owing to the illness of Mr. Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, of the same city, would address that meeting ; 
also, that Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, had con- 
sented to speak upon "the Condition of Municipal Affairs in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Charles W. Watson, of the Union League, New York, 
made some remarks which could not be heard by the sten- 
ographer. 

Mr. W. J. Campbell, of New York, said he knew a member 
of Tammany Hall's General Committee who annually contributed 
$ioo, because by so doing he could pursue his business in peace, 
but that he always voted the Republican ticket. Mr. Campbell 
concluded by asking, ** Don't we get as good city government as 
we deserve? " 

A Delegate : * * Yes. ' * 

Mr. William G. Low said that he hardly thought the citi- 
zens always deserved the situation, as it was sometimes forced 
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upon them, aad narrated an instance where a man was nomi- 
nated in his senatorial district who was utterly unknown to the 
people and to the man who nominated him. Not only was he 
unknown, but he was voted for under another name. From the 
fact that this candidate never came forward and asked for the 
votes of the people, some went so far as to doubt his existence, 
and others refused to voted for him at all, as they did not consider 
he had acted in a straight-forward manner. The consequence 
was his rival was elected. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia : " We can not get 
along without the aid of women in this work of reform, and 
I would like to justify myself in making this assertion. The 
difficulty with us in Philadelphia in our work of reform is we 
have to deal with a paralyzed public conscience when public 
questions are touched, and large numbers of men to whom we 
ought to be able to appeal with great force, we can appeal to with 
no force whatever. They have an idea that if the slightest 
change is made in the wretchedness of our local government, 
national matters, in which they are deeply interested, will be 
injured. 

" I asked one of the wealthy men of this city, a benevol- 
ent man, and one having a deep interest in national matters, 
whether he would come to this convention and aid our good 
work. His response was : ' I will not touch it ; I will not come.' 
I asked why; he replied: 'You are tr>'ing to undermine the 
foundations of society ; you are trying to bring in the Demo- 
cratic party.' " 

"Now, sir, to men who are in so hopeless a frame of mind 
as that, and perhaps the majority of leading men in Philadel- 
phia are in that position, who are sensitive to the last degree 
about practical effort made to redeem evils, we can make no 
appeal whatever. Certainly, we can gel from the women of 
this community a conscience, and they are not so afraid of the 
question of national politics that they can not be relied on to 
reform local abuses. 
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** We have had an opportunity to observe the public school 
work in this city. It may not be known that the lady who 
addressed us a few moments ago has for years rendered a work 
of the highest value on our school-board, a work which is not 
surpassed by that of any man there. I appeal to the reason- 
ing powers and not to sentiment. If it is true that intelligence, 
fidelity and excellent practical results have been obtained in 
this particular public department from women, why can not 
the same needed qualities and results be obtained by asking 
women to give their support to Municipal Reform in its 
entirety?'* 

Mr. Carter here asked to be excused, and called upon Mr. 
George Gluyas Mercer to preside. 

Hon. Charles A. Schibrbn, Mayor of Brooklyn : ** I am 
able to give a public tribute to the women and their influence on 
the last election of Brookl)^. The women of Brooklyn were 
interested in the election as soon as the nominations were made. 
We have various organizations in the City of Brooklyn which are 
controlled by women, and they do a most noble work. The 
paper the lady read I have listened to with marked attention, 
because there were illustrated many truths, and women in Brook- 
lyn are working at that same problem,* and I say publicly I wish 
to pay a tribute to the women of Brooklyn, and thank them for 
the good work they did for the city government. 

** I say to you that the praying mothers of Brooklyn helped. 
It was their prayer that once more we would have a clean and 
honest government, controlled by the people, for the people, and 
for the benefit of the whole city. I say to you women, you may 
think that men are not appreciative. We may not show it in 
manner, but I say we do appreciate a pure, hardworking woman. 

'' Heine, although an atheist, said that a woman without relig- 
ion was like a rose without fragrance. Nothing adorns a woman 
more than a true piety and true religion ; and if she possesses 
these two things, she is one of the noblest gifts for man, and will 
have the greatest influence over him ; and if the women of this 
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country will arise and study the question of municipal affairs, so 
far as they apply to woman's work, a great deal will be accom- 
plished." 

Charles W. Birtwell, of Boston : " I should like to ask if 
any one can tell me how many of the Leagues admit women to 
membership?" 

Mr, Callahan, of New York ; " Some one asked whether 
we have as good a municipal administration as we deserve, and I 
have not heard it answered. A gentleman answered it a moment 
ago, when he stated that a friend of his, who was a member of 
Tammany Hall, paid Jioo a year and voted the Republican ticket. 

■' I have heard it said many and many a time, that it was the 
poor man and the foreigner who was to blame for our bad munici- 
pal government iu New York, and I suppose of all the cities of 
the Union. I maintain that these are not the men to blame, but 
the men who, like the gentleman who pays Sioo to the Tam- 
many Hall people to be let alone, has not the spirit to say 'I 
must be let alone as long as I am doing right,' who does not at- 
tend to his duty as a citizen, who is afraid to go to any political 
meeting. These are the men who are really responsible for the 
bad government we are suffering under, (Applause). 

"There is no question about it. I note it every day around 
in my business life, that men paj' toll to be lei alone. They are 
too lazy to do otherwise. They would sooner pay Jioo per year to 
be let alone and sacrifice their manhood, than they would to stand 
up and fight for it. These are the men to whom the people of 
this country may attribute the bad government that we are 
bothered with all the time ; and until these men are taught the 
lesson that they must, if they want any rights or good govern- 
ment, march up to the polls, and see that the votes are counted 
after they are cast, we will never have good government in the 
cities of this country." (Applause). 

Prof. D. S. Holman inquired whether or not women could be 
admitted as members of the Municipal League of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mercer replied that he believed they could be. 
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Mr. Holman asked how many women there were in the 
League, to which Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff replied : **The 
By-laws say *Any citizen of Philadelphia may become a mem- 
ber' etc., but as the Municipal League of Philadelphia contains 
at present only voters, and women are not voters, there are no 
women members of the League. ' ' 

Prof. Holman: **I am glad for that answer. I thought 
women were not members of the Municipal League, and I sus- 
pected that was the reason. Now I would like to ask another 
question, and that is, whether the Municipal League as a body 
are in favor of giving all women in Philadelphia a vote the 
same as men?'' 

Mr. George Bumham, Jr., President of the League, was called 
upon to answer this inquiry. He said : '* I can only answer for 
myself. If it should come up I should vote heartily for it." 

Revs. J. Howard Smith and Leighton Williams both spoke 
favorably upon the admission of women to membership in Muni- 
cipal Leagues. 

Dr. Frances Emily White suggested that good government 
did not succeed because it was too much trouble. She believed, 
however, that it would pay in the end, but that there was an 
element to be dealt with in human nature which should not be 
forgotten ; that the first question was, would it pay ? 

Ex-Councilman Thomas Walter, of Philadelphia : ** Every 
woman ought to be a member of the Municipal League, and even 
if they could not vote, they could do mission work at home, and 
thus be a great influence for the purification of municipal politics. ' ' 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, of New York : ** This enter- 
taining occasion illustrates the point I am going to make, and 
that is the great value of something left out of public life at 
present — debate. Political clubs are largely partisan, either Re- 
publican, Democratic or Independent, and there is somewhat of a 
lack of opportunities for young men and women to meet together 
and discuss freely disputed questions from opposite points of 
view. 
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" I happened to have been bom and lived during my boy- 
hood in one of the best governed towns in the United States, 
Brookliue, Mass., and I assure you our town meeting was per- 
fectly democratic, in the largest sense of the word ; Mr. McCor- 
mick, the saloou- keeper, debated with Mr. Edward Atkinsou, 
and, I must say, debated with equal vigor and equal ability. The 
other night the Boys' Club debated the contract labor question, 
taking part as little Italians, Germans, Armenians, etc., and the 
conclusion of the whole matter was ' ' we want to keep foreigners 
out of the couutrj'." I think it is a good thing to encourage 
debating among young men, especially political debate. 

"We have somewhat avoided them as engendering strife ; 
we avoid them in our homes. I do not know how it is in Phil- 
adelphia, but my experience is, women, on account of their 
peaceful spirit, disparage political debate. I will say in closing, 
however, that as I was coming on the cars this moraing with 
some delightful people, we were remarking on the great fact of 
human nature, that married men are so much superior in intel- 
ligence to bachelors, and the reason given was, that they live 
in an atmosphere of perpetual debate." 

Rev. W, I. Nichols, of Philadelphia: "This important 
question as to the part which women should take in the work of 
securing good city government has been referred to with rather 
too much levity by some of those who ha^■e spoken this afternoon. 
Not that there is any harm in a certain amount of pleasantry in 
regard to the subject, but it has also a more serious side, and 
should not be left without a word as to the greatness of the 
opportunity which is open to women, and the solemn responsi- 
bint>' resting upon them, concerning the objects for which this 
Conference has been called. Mr. Welsh has truly said that we 
can not hope to accomplish what we want, except by the help of 
women. And to my mind, one of the pleasant features of this 
Conference is the part that women have taken in it, not only by 
their presence, and by the aid which they have rendered, making 
airangements for holding the Conference, but by the valuable 
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paper contributed by Mrs. Mumford. It is auspicious that women 
are willing to recognize a movement of this kind, and that they 
are ready to help in it. 

** Personally, I should be glad if women, I will not say 
possessed the right, but would assume the responsibility of suf- 
frage. But it does not rest with us who are here assembled to 
determine this. We are met to consider the specific object of 
municipal reform, and we should not turn our thoughts aside 
from it. The point to be emphasized is that even under present 
conditions women can do a great deal to promote the cause of 
municipal reform. It is in their power not only to influence the 
members of their own households, but also to exert an influence 
in the community at large. It is this work of interesting and 
persuading others that is the most important work which those 
engaged in reformatory movements of any kind are able to do. 
The comparatively small number of votes which such persons 
can cast directly in favor of good oflScials is of slight account 
compared to what they may effect by arousing public sentiment ; 
and this is an opportunity open to women as well as to men. 

**And the first thing for women to do is to become deeply in- 
terested themselves in these questions of local government, and 
the next, to do all that they can in extending such interest 
about them. 

**As a minister, I would say that one of the things that 
hampers those of us who occupy this position is the fact that 
women, who constitute a large portion of our congregations, as 
a rule do not take suflScient interest in these matters. If the 
subject of Municipal Reform, or any other relating to public 
affairs, is treated in the pulpit, many women will say, **that 
does not concern us, we are not voters.'* Such matters do 
concern them, and they can, if they will, do much to create a 
right public opinion in regard to them. 

* * I am happy to state that in my own church many women 
are earnestly interested in the movement for Municipal Reform 
and in kindred subjects. 
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"At the present time a series of meetings is being held on 
Sunday evenings, relating to "Religion, Patriotism and Good 
Citizenship." The addresses at these meetings are being de- 
livered by prominent men of this city, and there is a large 
_ attendance of both men and women. 

" I regard it a duty as well as a privilege of ministers to 
i^e these topics presented in their pulpits, 
"One reason why so many men are indifferent to churches 
liB, that the subjects commonly dealt with in them are not such 
i pertain to the matter in which men are interested. 

"As women become more interested in the questions per- 
Ftaining to government, they too will care less for subjects which 
elate simply to emotional and speculative religion, and will 
^re to hear an intelligent and earnest consideration of the sub- 
Ejects which have reference to the well-being of the community, 
"Unless ministers recognize this growing interest of women 
in the great civil questions of the day, they will lose the most 
earnest and active women from among their congregations, as they 
have already lost such men. But by dealing wisely and patriotic- 
ally with such themes, ministers may do much to direct the 
thought of both men and women to the attainment of Good City 
Government. ' ' 

Mrs. Thomas Kirkbride. of Philadelphia, made a few remarks 
endorsing the idea that women were essential to municipal reform. 
Upon the conclusion of her remarks the Conference ad- 
journed to meet on Friday, January 26, 1894, at 10 o'clock A. M. 



Friday, January z6, 10 A. M. 
Mr. James C. Carter in the Chair. 

Mr. Carter announced that the first paper would be read by 
Vile v. Washington Gladden, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio, on "In- 
BSuence upon Officials in Office." 

Dr. Gladden read a paper on " Influences upon Officials in 
■ (See Appendix). 
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Mr. Richardson, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, then offered the following Resolution to the meeting : — 

** Whereas, The elements brought together in this Conference 
should not be allowed to separate without providing some plan by 
which we can at some future time procure information and ex- 
change views by a discussion of methods that imply confidence 
and sympathy, which add so much to the strength and enthusiasm 
of fellow workers in a great cause, it is therefore 

'^Resolved, That the President of this Conference is requested 
to appoint a committee of seven to prepare a plan for the organ- 
ization of a National Municipal League, which shall be composed 
of associations formed in American cities, and have as an object 
the improvement of municipal government. Upon the completion 
of the plan and its approval by such associations, or as many of 
them as the said committee may deem necessary, the committee 
shall declare the proposed League fully organized and prepared 
to enter upon its work.*' 

Mr. George Gi^uyas Mercer : ** It is only fair to the local 
Committee to say that we prepared the Resolution before we heard 
the speech of Mr. Deming last evening, but we would be pleased to 
hear from him again." 

Mr. Horace E. Deming, of New York : * * I do not feel a 
speech is necessary, especially as it seems to me that this Resolu- 
tion carries its own story. I second this Resolution very heartily, 
and I hope it will pass unanimously. If passed, I shall then be 
glad to make a motion or recommendation to the committee when 
appointed, to arrange if possible for a meeting similar to this one, 
in time to anticipate the meeting of our State Constitutional Con- 
vention. It seems to me that such a meeting of representative 
citizens from all over the country, when New York is concerned 
mainly with municipal reform, with specific recommendations as 
to provisions to be introduced into a State constitution, would be 
very important, and it seems to me further, that both the time and 
the opportunity will be very apt at this moment.*' 

Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, of Philadelphia: **I trust 
you will not consider it presumption on my part, but I would 
suggest that we reconmiend to this Committee that it embrace in 
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the organization proposed the women of America, exactly in the 

same manner that we do men. The educated women of America 

will be a potential power in reformation, whose influence we trust 

will be exerted not only by what they can say and do. but vote. 

^^ In the future I hope we will, as an Association for reform, em- 

^vtirace them in all our movements, so that in another National 

^HConvention they will have a voice and vote on the floor. 

^B ■' Before the motion is put. I beg to call attention to the fact 

^B that there is present a gentleman who is a member of the Con- 

^f stitutional Convention of New York. I do not know how far he 

feels prepared to say anything, but in view of what Mr. Deming 

said of the vast importance of the action to be taken, I think, if, 

» before this resolution were put to vote, he could be induced to say 
whether the influence of such a discussion would be eflective on 
that body, it would be appropriate." 

Mr. Frederick William Holls, of New York : " I thank 
the Conference for this very kind invitation, and shall take only 
a moment of its valuable time to reply to Mr. Rosengarten's 
question. The suggestion of the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Deming, that this Conference should meet again in time to give 
latured information and suggestions to the New York Constitu- 
tonal Convention, strikes rae as being excellent, and I trust that 
it will be acted upon favorably. It is to me a matter of sincere 
ret that I should be the only member of that Convention here 
ait to listen to all the valuable papers and the interesting 
iston of yesterday and this morning. It seems to me that if 
|ie other one hundred and seventy-four members would only have 
a here, more might have been doue in the way of carrying out 
I practice the ideas of this Conference than in any other way. 
IJKoman with honest intentions, and who happens to have the power 
D act. could come here and listen to the words of wisdom which 
we have heard without the conviction that something can be done, 
nor without vowing that something shall be done in New York 
for good city government this year. The gentleman from New 
HTork was right when calling attention to the fact that the New 
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York Constitutional Convention may, in all probability, build up 
a new commonwealth of three million inhabitants by the consoli- 
dation of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City and Staten 
Island. Of course it would be improper for me to anticipate in 
any way the action of the Convention, but there can be no ques- 
tion of the importance of this opportunity for laying broad and 
deep the foundations of a good city government. Moreover, I 
suppose that no New Yorker could be blamed, after hearing the 
speeches of Brooklyn's Mayor, and of the representative of that 
city at this Conference yesterday, if he wished to annex that city 
to New York, and turn the influences for good, which have been 
so successful in Brooklyn, upon the corrupt politics of New York 
city. All these questions afford practical points for discussion to 
the members of this Conference, and in this connection I have 
one closing request to make. The Constitutional Convention at 
Albany will, undoubtedly, be overwhelmed[with general sugges- 
tions, essays, and most excellent lectures on the evils to be reme- 
died, and upon the general results to be obtained ; but these are 
not the methods to secure effective action by the convention. 
What we want is proposed amendments to the Constitution in 
the exact words in which the proposers would like to see them 
adopted. If these words require further explanation or argument 
it will be easy to ask for such assistance, but generally this will 
be unnecessary. If the gentlemen here, from all parts of the 
United States, recognizing the fact that the work in New York 
will be of permanent importance to the whole country, will give 
some of their valuable time to thinking out the problems, and 
drawing some of the exact amendments which should be adopted, 
they will be conferring a favor, not only on the members of the 
convention, but upon the whole country.** 

Mr. Carter put the question on the Resolutions offered by 
Mr. Richardson, and they were carried unanimously. 

Mr. Horace E. Deming offered the following Resolution, 
which was carried : 

''Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that the 
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loramittee, when appoiated by the Chair, shall provide 
r a subsequent and similar Conference in New York in order to 
wing influence to bear upon the approaching Constitutional Con- 
rention in that State." 

Mr. Carter : "I take the liberty of recalling to your atten- 
a one of the many excellent thoughts in the address of Mr, 
Dladden, one of the many good things I shall carry away with me, 
"and that is the importance and necessity of fair, just and honest 
criticism of our public servants, and also the importance of avoid- 
ing all unfair and hasty criticism, of which I think we have far 
too much. Let us form our opinion in reference to the character 
of public sen-ants on the generous supposition that they mean to 
do their duty, until the contrary is shown, and treat them in that 
When they seem to be carrying out a just discharge of 
Bieir duties, extend to them that recognition and praise which 
^duty always deserves. 

" Now we will give our attention to the next paper, which is 
r Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston." 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead read a paper on " How to arouse Public 
lentiment in favor of Good City Government by means of 
Education." (See Appendix). 

Mr. Carter : " Ladies and gentlemen, there is a gentleman 
nong us, who I am sorry to say finds it necessary to leave by 
to-day's train, and there has been a desire expressed to hear some 
thoughts of his upon the subject, and I am, therefore, inclined to 
waive the program for a few minutes, and introduce to you Dr. 
Henry Randall Waite, of New York." 

Dr. Waite : "While I am deeply sensible of the courtesy 
attended me, I hardly feel that I am warranted, even for a few 
, in interfering with your program, but I cannot refuse to 
tify at least to my great appreciation of the |work which is 
eJDg midertaken and accomplished by these Municipal Leagues. 
"Eight years ago, when I became interested in a large work 
r education in the direction of public uplifting toward better 
tals in government and citizenship, a gentleman banteringly 
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said, * Like the fox in the fable, you will spend your strength in 
vain ; you will die of hunger before you reach the grapes you 
seek.' It is too true that there has been, and is, a large degree 
of apathy on the part of the best people — and I use this term 
only as having reference to thinking and well-meaning people — 
as to questions concerning the public welfare. Eight years since 
there was established the American Institute of Civics, of which 
I have the honor to be President. This National Institution has 
sought, with some degree of success, to accomplish work along 
these lines, and I am glad to have the pleasure of listening to 
such words as were spoken by our last speaker (Mr. Mead) in 
regard to the importance of right work in our Public Schools. 
Undoubtedly we may do something in the present generation 
toward accomplishing the reforms we find necessary ; but the 
apathy resting upon the people, to whatever cause it may be 
attributed, retards every movement in the direction toward which 
we are so earnestly and anxiously looking ; and we can not alto- 
gether remove this hindrance in our day. It is an inheritance 
coming to us out of the past, as the result of neglected opportu- 
nities and duties. 

**Many of us can bear witness to the fact that education in 
past years has not done what it ought in the way of furnishing 
the special equipments necessary to good citizenship, however 
successfully it has developed the abilities which enable men to 
become successful merely as bread winners and in selfish pursuits. 
I think that you will agree with me that it is essential, if we are 
to have good citizens, that we shall have specifiic intelligence as 
to civic duties and, underneath all, right character. 

** Character is to be regarded not only as an inheritance from 
good parentage, but also as a result of education. In the many 
instances in which it is not thus an inheritance, it is dependent 
chiefly upon education. Even when character is an inheritance, 
it is too often overweighted and dragged down in the midst of 
the untoward conditions of our day, so that instead of the con- 
tinuity or ascendance which might be expected, we find it 
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descending. This is perhaps largely due to the growing com- 
plexity of social and business affairs, which prevents the attention 
to character building once given in the home. The schools are 
depended upon, in these busy times, to do the work which is not 
done otherwise or elsewhere, and upon them must more than 

Irver be laid the responsibility of developing the right character, 
Rnd other qualities in the citizen, from which we can alone expect 
the fruitage of good government. 
' ' The institution which I represent seeks to introduce into 
educational work, as one of its chief aims, this idea of character 
building, accompanied by a definite purpose to equip our youth 
vrith proper intelligence and right \'iews as to civic affairs. We 
believe that this fundamental work is essential to the highest suc- 
cess of the work represented by this Convention, and all other 
organizations devoted to similar noble objects. When we go 
from this meeting, I trust that we shall return to our different 
dries with a determination, in connection with all educational 
plans, to do what we can to make them a means for the reinforce- 
Bient of charater in the individual, and the promotion of adequate 
laration for civic duties, thus seeking the realization of good 
wemment through good citizenship." (Applause.') 

Mr. Carter : " Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have pleasure 
I introducing Rev. J. H. Ecob, D. D., of Albany, N. Y." 

Dr. Ecob read a paper on "Arousing Public Sentiment in 
Bvot of Good City Government by means of the Churches." 
(See Appendix). 

Ms. William G. Low, of Brooklyn : " I feel that it is my 
Inty to speak upon the motion which was passed in regard to the 
"'Committee arranging for a conference to be held before the ap- 
proaching Convention in New York on Constitutional Reform. 
I would ask if such remarks are now in order?" 

Mb. Carter : " It is in order to make obsen-ations. " 
M». Low : " I would not trespass, but I feel it is somewhat 
important to call the attention of the Conference to a possible 
t of what I understand has been voted in regard to a meeting. 
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either of this Conference or of its Committee, avowedly in con- 
junction with our State Convention. I feel it my duty to bear 
witness that there is no State in the Union more jealous of any 
interference in its internal affairs than New York. I give an 
illustration. You will remember that, some dozen or fifteen years 
ago, there were nominated, as candidates for Governor, Judge 
Folger and Grover Cleveland. There was a great disturbance 
and great dissatisfaction in the ranks of the Republican party 
with the methods by which Judge Folger was nominated, and 
largely a great dissatisfaction that his nomination was caused by 
Senatorial influence from Washington. Everybody thought 
highly of Judge Folger, but the citizens of New York would not 
stand it. I can speak of this matter because I was in it. I had 
the experience of being caught by my father and marched in to 
tell Judge Folger why we were dissatisfied. I had to tell him 
that New York State did not like any interference, that we wanted 
to elect our Governor for ourselves, and the citizens endorsed that 
sentiment by 192,000 majority, the largest ever given in the 
annals of our State. 

" I do not feel that our Conference should meet there in con- 
nection with that convention, unless we can sit there and observe 
what is going on, and then, if it is asked for, present any sug- 
gestion. I do think we may do harm by merely meeting there. 
It is a subject for fair consideration and sound judgment. We 
have got not only to get reforms adopted by that Convention, 
but the work of the Convention must be adopted by the citizens of 
New York State in an election, and I feel, as one who is sincerely 
desirous to get as many reforms into that Constitution as pos- 
sible, we want to make no attempts as to what may appear a 
shadow of interference. 

** If such a meeting be understood as merely for observation 
of what is done there and becoming better acquainted with all 
phases of reform, that would be different. I merely felt it my 
duty to get up and call attention to the possible danger that may 
follow a resolution on the part of this Conference.** 
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Mb. Carter: "The observation which Mr. Low has made 
' may well be taken into consideration. There is a natural disin- 
clination on the part of any State to have its own deliberations 
influenced by those who do not Ijelong within its own limits. 
That is but natural. Good men will not, of course, reject intelU- 
I gent advice and intelligent opinion, come from what quarter it 
I may, but it may give an opportunity to those who are not in- 
clined to favor municipal reform to say that these suggestions 
came from a source which they do represent, and it was an intru- 
sion on the part of others to give advice, I do not understand 
that the resolution passed makes it the duty of this Committee to 
call a conference in New York before the time arrives, but only 
to take it into consideration." 
I Mr. Dbming : "Allow me to add by way of explanation, 

I tiiere was no intention in that resolution that we should force our 
ideas on that Convention. We thought that the experience of 
men from all over the country would have great weight, not 
that we should recommeud to the Constitutional Convention 
universal panacea, but rather that the members of that 
I Constitutional Convention should have the benefit of the 
P mature, deliberate judgment of those who have made it a 
[ study." 

Mb. Carter : "The Committee will take this into consider- 
balion and balance the advantage of such a conference with the 
I disadvantages." 

A Delegate : " If we go up to that Convention with a lot 
of recommendations, ninety per cent, would say where did they 
come from ? where did you get these resolutions ? The answer 
would be, they came from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
various places. I think, gentlemen and ladies, that it would be 
much better that no such meeting should be held at that time. 
There is another question, and that is in deciding to go to that 
meeting and deciding that such a meeting will be held ; it will be 
passed here by a convention of people who do not live in New 
r York. I move that this question be referred to the New York 
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delegates, to meet immediately upon the adjournment of this ses- 
sion and report at the meeting at three o'clock." 

Rev. J. H. EcOB, D. D. : ** I hope sincerely that that motion 
will not prevail. We hope to capture that Convention for Albany, 
so we expect to see a good deal of it, and may I be pardoned for 
saying that my life has been spent in Albany, and I have had 
some experience with conventions and politicians generally, and 
the average political convention needs a vast deal of instruction. 
I believe there is enough good sense and enough common patriot- 
ism in the State of New York to say we want that Convention 
carried up to the very highest point of eflSciency by any means 
and all means.*' 

A DEI.EGATE : ** There ought to be a distinction drawn be- 
tween the case presented to us by Mr. Low and the possible meet- 
ing in New York as proposed. The sentiment excited, as referred 
to by Mr. Low, was obvious political dictation. It seems to me 
that the meeting, if guided with ordinary discretion, would not 
be open to that interpretation." 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn : ** If there is one 
thing I do despise it is this division between citizens of one com- 
mon country (Applause). I have resided in New York State for 
fifty years, never expect to live in any other State, and there has 
never been a time, I am glad to say, since I was able to think on 
political questions, when I have not been glad to receive advice 
and suggestions from citizens of other States, and the best ideas 
in our politics have come from citizens of other States. I recol- 
lect, a little more than twenty years ago, when one of our best 
Governors, John T. Hofifman, was called upon to appoint a com- 
mission to revise the tax laws, he selected David Wells of Con- 
necticut, on that committee, and it was one of the most intelligent 
reports ever presented. I will concede to the gentlemen that it 
was not adopted, but then no recommendation of any tax com- 
mission was ever taken notice of. The ideas furnished by Mr. 
Wells were the only sensible ones ever adopted, and some of 
us are carrying them on now, and there is a bill now pending 
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[ before the New York Legislature which really looks iu that 
I direction. 

" I do not think the citizens of New York are either so con- 
I ceited that they do not need advice, or so sensitive on account of 
their State being so small, they will be over-ridden by States like 
New Jersey and Delaware. We can take good advice from other 
people. I think the wording of the Resolution, as Mr, Deming 
has stated it, is wise and proper and leaves discretion enough. For 
myself, as a citizen of New York, I rejoice in getting advice from 
any quarter of the Union. Am glad to have advice from Balti- 
more. Texas and Califoraia, or any part of the country. Surely 
we are not going to be divided by State lines. I am a State- 
rights man ; I do not believe we can form one solid republic 
I without separating it in pieces. I regard every man. every citi- 
I zen of the United States from Maine to Georgia and from New 
York to California, North, South, East and West, as having 
common rights with me — the common right of family advice. 
He has the same right to advise me about my affairs as my 
brother on family affairs : not dictating, but to give suggestions. 
I should be extremely sorry if the impression went out to the 
L ninety per cent, who are non New Yorker, that we were sensitive 
I if suggestions were offered us in a wise, loving spirit by our 
I fellow citizens in any part of the Union. (Applause). 

A Dblkgate : "As I understand it, it was not the intention 
I of Mr. Deming that the meeting should be held at the same time, 
I but between now and the meeting of that Convention. As a 
delegate from New York, I am glad to add my voice in favor of 
such action. There is a decided difference between the sugges- 
tionfi made by a convention of people working solely, without 
any suspicion of anything else than the public good, and 
suggestions coming from an administration at Washington as to 
the management of the affairs of the State. The distinction is 
great, and the State might well take exception to the one and be 
grateful to the other. 

"In closing, I want to add that it is my privilege to know a . 
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number of the members of the proposed convention, and I am 
sure that at any rate all of the gentlemen whom I have the 
pleasure of knowing will receive the suggestions gladly, and 
will be glad to profit by them and use them. It seems to me that 
it is still further true that this sort of thing is in the air now, and 
there never was a day riper for suggestions on the Constitution of 
our State, which we all know we need. We need a new Consti- 
tution tremendously, particularly as it pertains to the government 
of our cities, and everything we can do we ought to do gladly. I 
would call for the reading of the Resolution.'* 

Secretary Woodruff read the Resolution, and Mr. Deming 
said it was not worded exactly as he wished, and asked permis- 
sion to re-frame it, which request was granted by the Chair. 

The following Resolution was offered by Mr. Deming : 

''Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Conference that the 
Committee when appointed by the Chair, take into consideration 
the advisability of calling a similar conference to be held in New 
York in anticipation of the approaching Constitutional Conven- 
tion in that State, such conference to be held in advance of the 
Constitutional Convention.'* 

Mr. Deming then moved for a reconsideration of the motion 
previously adopted. Carried. 

A Delegate from Pennsylvania: **As the object of 
the whole motion is well understood by us, why should we 
not pass a resolution that a conference similar to this be held 
in some city of New York, between now and the first of April, 
and leave it there ? I said the first of April to leave a month 
for the gentlemen of the approaching Convention to consider 
the matter. 

The Resolution was again read. 

Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, offered the following 
amendment : 

** That they consider the advisability of holding a conference 
similar to the present one, in some city of New York, previous to 
the first of April.** Seconded. 
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Mr. Shearman moved the following amendment : 

"Resolved. That this Conference request the Committee 
when appointed by the Chair to consider the advisability of call- 
ing a further conference at some place in the State of New York, 
before the first of May next." 

Mr. May : " I see no difference, except the date. I accept 
the amendment, except as to the date." 

Mr. Shearman ; " I want to leave it to the discretion of the 
Committee to decide whether it shall be called." 

Mr, May: "I accept it, and I think the Committee will 
decide wisely." 

Mr. Rhoadbs: "It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should proceed in this matter with a great deal of caution. There is 
quite a trite sajing that we all know : ' Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves. ' What I fear is, that if we should hold the Con- 
ference in New York prior to the meeting of that Convention, and 
if , as a result of that Conference, the Convention would take hold 
of the suggestions made at the Conference and embody them in the 
proposed amendments to the Constitution of that State, the polit- 
ical opponents of the Convention itself might say that they had 
bowed to the will of a Conference held in New York. 

"I am, as you know, fully in favor and thoroughly in heart 
this movement. I do believe a great deal could be gained by 
Conference so held in many directions, but as I see it from my 
indpoint, I think it is far wiser that that resolution should 
id as it is now proposed by Mr. Deming. I think in the 
ads of that Committee it is safer than to have the Committee 

icularly instructed." 

The Chairman put the question on the resolution of Mr. 
Demiiig, and it was carried. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the resolution 
as amended by Mr. Shearman. 

Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, of Boston, offered the following 
amendment : — 

"Resolved, That the motion t>e made to read 'time and 
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place of such Conference to be left to the discretion of this 
Committee.' ** 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodrufif, of Philadelphia, seconded 
this amendment for the reason that the President of the Board of 
Trade in Minneapolis wished to have a Conference in that city, 
and that the Committee should be in a position to give a hearing 
to the arguments of that gentlemen. 

The Chairman then put the motion as follows : — 

''Resolved, That this Conference requests the Committee, 
when appointed, to consider the advisabilily of calling a further 
conference at some time and place to be determined by them." 

Carried. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Roberts, delegate from the Presbjrtery of 
Philadelphia : ** How can -the interest of the religious masses in 
Christian churches be brought to bear for the securing of Munici- 
pal Reform ? I will indicate two things. 

''First. — ^You must separate Municipal from National ques- 
tions in politics. 

"Second. — ^There must be continuous recognition of the fact 
that it is fundamental to the Protestantism which is dominant in 
the Evangelical Churches, that the peculiar power in matters 
political, formerly vested in the Clergy, has been taken away from 
both priest and minister. You will never get the masses of men 
in the Evangelical Churches to follow their preachers in political 
questions. Not because they have not confidence in their preach- 
ers, but because three centuries of training in politics have 
shown them the value of the principle, that the hands of the 
Church should be kept off from the affairs of the State.. Evan- 
gelical ministers will never take the position of the Roman 
Catholic priest and say, ' I can swing 40,000 that way.* Minis- 
ters will reason from the pulpit upon questions of reform, if true 
to the principles they believe, but the people will insist that 
ministers shall confine themselves, as a rule, to, the advocacy of 
principles, because in the providence of God there are other men 
belonging to the laity, thoroughly imbued with the Christian 



, who can take up and manag'e the practical side of such 
Bsues. 

"When the day comes that it is desired to direct against 
»me evil the power concentrated in the Christian Churches, 
ivbile every Christian pulpit should thunder forth on the side of 
ighteousness, and while, without exception, Christian ministers 
f every denomination will be ready to bear their part in a reform 
mpaign, you will be able to secure practical results only through 
g the movement in the bauds of Christian laymen ; of men 
o are intensely practical." 
A Delegate from Boston : " The question of law is repre- 
sented by the policemen. People judge of law by what they see 
of the pobcemen. I am not here to decry or defame the police. 
What I want to urge is our responsibility for the present influ- 
ence, the personal influence we can bring to bear on the police. 

"We must remember that his whole life and bis whole 
career brings him in contact with the dregs of society, with the 
keeper of the saloon, with the gambling hell, and that they are 
not in touch with the best people. I can assure you that police- 
men ought to be treated differently by our citizens. They ought 
to be made to feel that they have relations with our good people. 
The people who have illicit forms of trade bring their influence 

bear on the police, and it drags them down, 
" In Massachusetts we now have provisional officers who are 

^ot to arrest, but watch the men and see what can be done for 
You should see some of these men when they are brought 

1 to report ; when arrested, they were drunken, repulsive, filthy 
md in rags, but now they are respectable and clean, and the 
toliceman shows them with pride. 

" In our police department in Boston, we have a lady on the 
nlice force. The atmosphere of the Court has been changed by 
having the iufluence of a refined woman in that place. The po- 
lice take their lives in their hands day by day, and yet they are 
continually burlesqued and made fuu of on the stage and by the 
»mic papers. They need encouragement and sympathy." 
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Mb. Edwin D, Mead, of Boston : " No Massachusetts maa 
can bear to have Massachusetts praised too much. I made the 
remark that Massachusetts had, five years ago. more than one half 
of the public libraries in the -world. I was thinking of the world 
of our American democracy, and my reference was simply to this 
country." 

Rev. W. I. Nichols, of Philadelphia: " In reference to the 
part which ministers have in good government, I wish to say, that I 
believe it is one of the causes of the declining power of our churches, 
whether evangelical or other, that they do not take a more active 
part in politics. I insist it does belong to tnem, and they are not 
disqualified. I maintain it is a duty this conference should impress 
upon the ministers that they should use their opportunities." 

Mr. Joseph A. Miller, of Providence, R. I, : "I feel \'ery 
much interested in the papers which have been read here, and 
feel much embarrassed as to how I should communicate to my 
people, when I return, all the good things and good work which 
have been doue, I would like to move that a committee be ap- 
pointed to see to the printing and dissemination of the papers 
which have been read here. People all over the country ought to 
be able to read the information we have received here, and I 
know positively, from the work we have been doing in Providence, 
that the printing press is a valuable factor and should be ex- 
tensively used. I move that some step shall be taken by which 
these papers may be preserved, I do not believe so much infor- 
mation has been given in the same time anywhere as we have 
received yesterday and to-day and they should not lie still bom. 
The organizations have come here to the great home of Liberty, 
and the child has been born yesterday ; let the child go out and 
effect the regeneration of our municipal government, I move the 
Chair appoint a committee who shall take charge of the matter, 
and see to the publishing aud distribution of the papers which 
have been read before this Conference." 

Mr. Ca&tbr : " Provision has been made for a committee to 
whom to refer these matters." 
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Mr. Mili.br : " If this Committee would put itself into com- 
atunication with the various organizations in the country, let 
Bfbem send in their portion. We are willing to carry our share of 
I the expense , we must bear our burden equally, and by making 
r this a national issue we shall have not only national interests, but 
national duties. I think there is one thing in this question that 
is of the highest importance, and that is duties, Yesterday there 
were remarks made about Germany, and I was sorry they were 
not carried a little further. It seems strange to us Americans 
that in Russia and Germany there should be laws that, when a 

I man is nominated and elected to office, he must perform the dnty 
of the office, and if he does not perform that duty he loses his 
franchise and right to vote and is taxed to an amount double the 
regular ta.x assessed on his property. I think that is perfectly 
right. He ought to have duties. What right have we to go to 
the lower classes and ask them to rule us ? We do this constantly. 
" In our city we have no fault to find with the poorer classes. 
They vote regularly ; they used to vote often. They are ready to 
accept any office, and, in fact, they would run the Government 
for ns. The fault we have to find is with the better classes, with 
the wealthy class ; it is our better and wealthier classes that are at 
&ult. They do not go to the polls. I hope the better classes 
can also be reformed ; in fact, they need reforming. It is the bet- 
MHler classes we must reform ; it is the better classes we want to pnt 

Kght. 

^V "I should like to see a law passed, by which every man 
should be compelled to vote, or go before some justice of the 
peace or sheriff and show good rea&ons why he should not vote, 

il^^orbe fined." 

^K Mr, Carter put the question on Mr. Miller's motion. 

^B Ms. Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia: "The Com- 

^^mittee on arrangements have secured copies of all the papers, and 
they expect to publish all the matter themselves, but of course 
they would be very glad to have the assistance of a national 
[ganization when it is formed. I think it would be better to 
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refer it to the Executive Committee of the National Reform 
Association/' 

Mr. Birtwbli. : *' May I move an amendment? The proper 
action would be to the effect that we learn with the greatest 
satisfaction that our Philadelphia lyeague is going to publish 
these proceedings, instead of moving resolutions ; it seems to me 
it would be proper for us to vote against this motion.'* 

The motion was then put by the Chairman and lost. 

A motion to reconsider was carried. 

The question being put to the Conference, the motion was 
laid on the table. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock. 



Afternoon Session^ j P. M., January 26, 18^4., 

Mr. James C. Carter in the chair : — 

^' Ladies and GentUmen, We are now to give our attention 
to some thoughts in reference to the manner in which we are to 
bring public sentiment to bear upon the choice of good public 
officials, and the first paper will be the paper that takes the view 
that it is through the primaries, by Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, of 
New York." 

Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason delivered an address on ** How to 
Bring Public Sentiment to bear upon the Choice of Good Public 
Officials through the Primaries." (See Appendix), 

Mr. Carter : ** I regret to say that Mr. Capen, of Boston, 
who was to read the next paper, is not able to be present, but he 
has a friend here who will read it for him, Rev. F. B. Allen, of 
Boston." 

Mr. Allen then proceeded to read Mr. Samuel B. Capen's 
paper on **How to Bring Public Sentiment to bear upon the 
Choice of Good Public Officials by Means of Selection from the 
Candidates of the Regular Parties, and by Means of the Occa- 
sional Nomination of Independent Candidates." (See Appendix). 
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Mr. Carter : "The last paper to be read this aftemoou is 
me by Mr. Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia, taking the view 
lat our salvation is to be accomplished by permanent Municipal 
parties." 

Mr. Charles Richardson read a paper on " Permanent Muni- 
ipal Parties. ' ' (See Appendix), 

■. Carter then announced that, the papers having been read, 
ie balance of the time would be devoted to debate under the five- 
linute rule. 

Mr. George G. Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., read a portion 
of his paper on "Municipal Government in Cambridge," and 
was given leave to print the balance. (See Appendix'), 

Mr. John Graham, of New York : " I am oue of the great 
tide of emigrants. For twenty years I was a citizen of Man- 
chester, England. The mayor of that city, whatever political 
power is in force, is always a representative citizen— manu- 
facturer, merchant or philanthropist—and may be fairly looked 
to as an example of virtue. Each department is in the hands of 
a skilled man, depending on good work and skill to keep the 
position ; although the mayor changes, these heads of depart- 
ments remain permanently. 
^ "A few years ago I came to the United States, and as my 
Hnity was, I presented myself at the City Hall, because it was a 
'cardinal article of my creed that no man had a right to pitch his 
tent and make his home iu a new land unless he was ready to 
submit himself to the duties of citizenship in that land. I went 
up to the City Hall, and I had put into my hands a large roll. I 
said, ' Will you be kind enough to read it ? ' The man read it out 
with the richest kind of a brogue. I took my medicine as I had 
a right to. 

"I had been brought up with the belief that the cradle of 
American liberty was the primary, and with the idea of a stranger 
I wanted to see the cradle of the primary. I made an investiga- 
tion. In the city of New York, in the year 1884, the Democratic 
isisted of three wings, and the Republicans were undi- 
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vided. I made an investigation and got first to know the number 
of primaries. In one election district they consisted of 1002. 
Where were they held ? Just in the place where they ought not 
to be held — 633 were held in liquor saloons ; 86 in rooms imme- 
diately adjoining to and communicating with the liquor store; 
total, 719 ; therefore, of the 1002, there remained the compara- 
tively small number of 283 which were held in independent 
places. The primary in the saloon, the * boss * over that primary 
meeting, the saloon-keeper, and that is why there is a vast voting 
force of 40,000 all told, which is held and swayed by the liquor 
dealer of New York. 

'* During the present year I had a curiosity to know some- 
thing of the sociological circumstances, therefore the political con- 
ditions, of certain sections of the city of New York. It took four 
months to carry out that investigation. First, we had women 
visit every house in the district lying between Fifth and Grand 
Streets, and the total number of inhabitants was 55,357. First, I 
may say, these ladies had a schedule, and on it was put the name 
of the street, the number of the house, the name of the father 
mother, sons, daughters and lodgers of that family ; to what 
nationality they belonged, how many rooms they lived in, what 
amount of rent was paid, whether the man worked on Sunday 
or not, how many hours a day he worked, whether he belonged 
to any church, whether he was sober, whether his house was a 
thrifty house. 

**I thought we might get replies to fifty per cent.; we got 
replies to ninety-five per cent. ; 27,090 were Jews, Russian or 
German, who, when our ladies went to see them, could not under- 
stand each other. The ones that invariably made it possible for 
these American women to communicate with these strange peo- 
ple were the children who were being brought up in the public 
schools. The children were the interpreters between father and 
mother and the people who went to carry out the investigation. 

** One of the grave difficulties that I had never met with in 
my previous experience, and which, I think, is found in greater 
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leasure in New York than in any other city in the world, is that 

all other cities are homogeneous in their population, New York 

is heterogeneous. It is one of the grave problems, it seems to me. 

that lies before the Municipal League of the city of New York. 

how to get at the intelligence and conscience of the great mass 

of uninstructed opinion which casts its Irish vote, German vote, 

or Jewish vote. The idea for the future is there should be an 

elimination of the Irish, German and Jewish votes according to 

these names, and if in God's providence there comes a day when 

shall see them as one, when they shall be cast in the one 

ind American vote, there may be a chance for the great cities 

the United States, overcrowded and overloaded as they are, to 

at such honest and effective clean city government as is to 

found in large cities across the water. 

■ In the city of Birmingham, England, the man who was for 
long years head of the municipality, is the man who has now 
achieved great international notoriety by marrying an American 
wife. Mr. Chamberlain found the condition of Birmingham evil. 
lere was a large mass of property- in the centre of the city 
■ering seven acres, crowded with rookeries of so bad a kind 
that it was impossible to deal with it except by buying the whole 
area. This was done ; they cleared away every one of the rooker- 
ies, built clean, decent houses and wide streets through the cen- 
tre. That has been an experiment extending over sixteen years, 
and there has not been a suggestion that, in dealing with that 
mass of money, one dollar has clung to the men who administered 
that trust. As Americans are precisely the same blood, if it can 
be done in Manchester and Birmingham, why can it not be done 
in New York and Philadelphia?" 

Mr. Charles Richardson : " I would like to say that you 
probably remember that we all regretted Mr. Butler, of Milwau- 
kee, was not allowed time to finish his address, and I would move 
that he be allowed ten minutes to represent his case." 

This motion was carried and Mr. Butler took the floor, and 
ipleted the reading of his paper. fSee Appendix). 
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Mr. Dbming : '' I have been requested to offer a Resolution 
as an expression of sentiment that every municipal reformer can 
advocate everywhere, in every city in this country. It is as 
follows : *' 

^^ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is vital 
to the attainment of good municipal government that national 
politics should be divorced from city elections and the administra- 
tion of city affairs. 

This Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. La Salle A. Maynard, of New Rochelle, N. Y. : **I 
am a member of a Citizens League of New Rochelle, and we have 
this difficulty to contend with which has not been mentioned, 
and it is a difficulty which comes about in our idea of free and 
universal suffrage. It so happens in certain wards it is impossi- 
ble to get a good candidate because the majority of the people 
don't want a good candidate. Perhaps the remedy would be to 
move out of the county. I know some things about New York 
candidates ; it would be impossible to get a decent candidate for 
that portion of the city lying below Fourteenth Street, for the 
reason that the majority of the people don't want a good candi- 
date. Take Silver Dollar Smith's district for example. 

** In our school election, which we have every year, there is a 
property qualification ; no man can vote unless he is a property 
holder, and to a certain extent as a result our school board is com- 
posed of the best citizens of the village ; we have the best men, 
honorable citizens and tax-payers. In our Board of City Trusts 
it so happens that a majority are those who do not own a cent of 
property, and yet vote the taxes on the rest of us. It would be 
well to consider this qualification for suffrage. It is galling to me> 
as a tax-payer, to be put under the thumb of a man who is little 
better than a tramp. I can not find any reason or any argument 
that can justify such a condition of things as that, and under the 
system of laws we have in our State, I don't see how you are go- 
ing to get rid of some of these evils. What good woulcj it do in • 
New York City to put up good men ? You could not elect them. 
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These reforms are run up against that practical suggestion, and I 
rest the point here," 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte; "I have been requested to 
offer a resolution intended to give an opportunity for an object- 
lesson in municipal government, or in one of the principles of 
municipal government as pledges by this conference ; it is that 
principle that, however excellent may be the character of an * 
executive, or indeed of any other office, however thoroughly his 
past may lead us to trust his action in the future, we must not 
neglect, when we are going to entrust him with a new duty, any 
protection so as to give him every motive to perform it to his very 
best ability. Now I entrusted the Chairman of this Conference 
with the duty of appointing a committee that will have responsible 
and onerous duties, and in order that he may have every motive 
to give us as good a committee as possible, I move that he be 
himself a member of that committee, and therefore responsible for 
its work, 

"I have been aslced to embody in my motion the further 
provision that, when we have thus safe-guarded the committee 
against the possible intrusion of undesirable characters, we 
authorize it to add to its own number in its discretion." 

This motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J, H. C. Nevhis, of New York : " I live in New York, 
and while I don't live below Fourteenth Street, I want to tell all 
present that there are good government clubs being organized in 
New York below Fourteenth Street. I want to give voice to my 
belief that there is a better element of citizenship in the district 
below Fourteenth Street than it gets credit for. It is true, if you 
are going to go by the election returns for the last many years 
below Fourteenth Street, we would not have much to be proud of. 
but I think it is true, it is a fact, that many will endorse, that 
there is a very large voting element there that needs this educa- 
tion of which we have heard so much ; whose hearts are all right, 
whose daily life is good, perhaps better or as good as the average 
of those whose means are better, and who have homes further up 
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town. They know nothing better, and are familiar with the 
* Boss ' idea as the American idea. They have their actions ruled 
by it because, I am sorry to say, that in our city our * Bosses ' 
touch very closely all classes of society, but they touch the poor 
man most closely. A man can keep his goods on the sidewalk if 
he votes Tammany Hall ; if he don't he can not. He lives in 
daily fear of Tammany Hall, and he votes as he lives. It seems 
to me that if we can educate these people, if we can touch these 
people, perhaps the day is coming when the people are the boss 
of Tammany Hall and you will hear of a different vote in New 
York. 

** I represent a Good Government Club. We are very young. 
It is only a few months since we were organized, but we have 
succeeded in interesting our neighbors very largely. In our 
work in the last campaign we had a house-to-house canvass. We 
knew how every one would vote ; we knew how they all felt. In 
an Assembly District which the year before elected Democrats to 
the Assembly and Tammany Hall men by a majority of iioo, 
the candidate selected by the Good Government Club was elected 
by a majority of something over 1900. We propose to continue 
our good work ; we propose to educate our own membership ; we 
propose to have talks from the reformers. If the committee asks 
you to speak to the Good Government Club we hope you will not 
refiise, because we want to teach our people their duties, and 
want them to go as missionaries down to and below Fourteenth 
Street and aid in the thorough work being done there.'* 

Mr. John H arsen Rhoades, of New York : * * I have two 
resolutions to offer ; before doing so I desire to say a few words. 
The gentleman who has just addressed you has referred to the 
poorer classes of New York, and in doing so has brought to mind 
the statement made a few years since by Prof. Hart, of Cambridge, 
Mass., in an address given by him on the ** Problem of Great 
Cities," in the course of which he said that the statistics showed 
that in the city of New York, only one man in seven, over thirty 
years of age, was a native-bom American. If this be true, and 
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the authority is of the best, how can we longer question the 
cause of the difficulty there found, in bringing about an era of 
reform. Then again the speaker has said that he 'found the 
poor people living below 14th Street much better than they are 
generally supposed to be. I have often thought the same, and 
believe there is as much, if not more, of the real essence of 
Christianity practiced below 14th Street and over the area which 
covers one of the great tenement districts in our population, than 
exists in an equal area devoted to the residences of what is wrong- 
ly called the "better classes." I say this because the almost 
universal testimony of those who work among the poor is to tlie 
eEFect that as a class, they are honest, kind, generous and considerate 
toward each other. Most of them make good fathers and mothers, 
while the family tie is strong, and unselfish de\'otion to the needs 
of each largely characterizes their lives. 

■"One of the great difficulties we all have to contend with in 
our efforts to bring about reform is the influence of the Saloon 
upon the politics of both, and in fact of all parties. Let me say 
to you, my friends, that you can never destroy that influence 
until you have given to the laboring cla.sses something to take its 
place. Day by day the laborer goes to his toil, returning home 
after a hard day's work, generally to a poor, iil-ventilated, un- 
attractive tenement, often with scant fare upon the table, his wife 
worn out with ceaseless work, and nothing to attract and give 
him the social enjoyment for which every human being craves. 
He has no place of amusement to which with his limited means 
, he can take his family for an hour's relaxation, and so in his 
f longing for companionship he seeks the corner saloon, where he 
I is sure to meet congenial spirits, and this place in time to him 
I becomes his club. How can we censure such a man, if with the 
j influences which there surround him, he is led in his ignorance a 
willing victim ou the day of election to side with those forces in 
I our body politic which tend to vice and corruption. 
I "And now before we part there yet remains to me the sweet 

I privilege of saying, on behalf of the del^ates to this Conference, 
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to those who have been our generous, hosts, how much we have 
enjoyed their hospitality and the courtesies extended to us. On 
a pilgrimage we came tp this city of Brotherly Love, to attest our 
loyalty to our country and to the cause of reform, and lo! the 
oracles have spoken and we are filled with the wisdom of the 
gods, and have quenched our thirst from a stream of knowledge 
so pure it must have found its source in Heaven. It is a sad 
word to say ' ' Farewell ' ' and I say not to thee ' ' Farewell , ' ' but 
■" Fa re- thee- well until we meet again." (Applause.) 

" And what shall I say to you my comrades and members of 
all Reform Leagues here represented, but to bid you one and all 
to take fresh courage from what we have heard and learned. 
Keep your signal fires bright and burning. Let the drum tap of 
preparation be ever heard in your camps. Sound it in the halls 
of legislation that those who rule may heed the warning; sound 
it in the halls of justice that the laws may be enforced ; sound it 
in the haunts of corruption that the evil-doer may know that the 
hour of justice is at hand ; sound it in tlie churches that thej- 
may become your allies ; sound it in the schools that the youth 
may be made ready to battle for the right ; sound it in the homes 
of the people that the mother may teach the child and bid the 
father and the son gird themselves for the conflict : sound it on 
the house-tops and in the streets ; and sound it upon the hills and 
in the valleys all over our dear native land ; in victory be not 
exultant ; in defeat be not cast down ; but ever in victory or in 
defeat let the drum beat sound the note of preparation, and then 
at last there will come a day when the tramp as of an armed host 
will be heard all over the land and the spirit of that glorious song 
of long ago will fill the air : " Rally round the flag, boys, rally 
once again." and though the shots which will be fired in that 
great battle will be as silent as the air but thick as the flakes of 
falling snow, each shall be counted, and when the same has been 
told, it will carry tidings to all the world that America has again 
proven the truth that her people can govern wisely and well 
without the aid of King or Emperor backed by the bayonets of a 
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servile host. Be brave, be strong, be faithful, be true, fight on, 
and fight to the end. Behold ! the Lord of Hosts is on onr side, 
the God of battles will defend the right. (Applause.) 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to ofer the following 
Resolutions : — 

" Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are due and 
most cordially tendered to the members of the Municipal League 
of Philadelphia for the welcome they have given and the hospi- 
tality so generously extended to the visiting delegates and 
friends. 

"Resolved, That we join with them in extending our thanks 
and congratulations to those who are our guests by their presence 
at this Conference, and the admirable addresses given have con- 
tributed alike to our enjoyment and success in this Conference and 
education of the public upon the snbject of reform in the govern- 
ment of municipalities throughout the countrj'." 

These resolutions were unauimousty adopted. 

Mr. Carter : " If any of you have thought, and you must 
all have thought, that papers of great excellence have been read, 
and these proceedings have been conducted in a manner extremely 
edifying to us all, it is attributable to the admirable foresight and 
judgment by which the proceedings were arranged by our Phil- 
adelphia friends. For their kindness and hospitality in all other 
directions they have kept up the good name of the city. 

Mr. Stuart Wood ; " I wish to offer a resolution which I 
will take the privilege of putting to the audience myself I thiuk , 
Mr. Chairman, that we all unite in a feeling of deep indebtedness 
to you, sir, for your presence here as Chairman of this Conference; 
that we all recognize that it has added dignity and weight to 
these meetings, while it has also afforded to those in attendance 
the utmost pleasure to listen to the exquisite language and the 
noble thoughts which we have heard from your lips. 

"Resolved, That this meeting thank the Chairman for his 
valuable services and for his courtesy in presidmg over these 
meetings. ' ' 

, This resolution was passed unanimously. 



Mr. Carter : " Ladies and gentlemen, I feel very grateful, 
very profoundly so, for the kindness thus extended to me. My 
visit to Philadelphia upon this occasion, which I did not know 
at first I should be able to make, and which I was obliged to 
make at some little sacrifice, has been a delight to me. I have 
never attended an assemblage of ladies and gentlemen in a good 
cause that was fraught with so much pleasure and profit to 
myself. I have renewed within me that devotion to this cause 
which I have had for a number of years, and I shall feel as if I 
should look back to those with whom I am associated better able 
to render such assistance as I can and give them much better 
advice than I could otherwise have done. I thank you very 
much. (Applause.) 

"There is five minutes which remains before the time of our 
adjournment, and there was a lady who was endeavoring to catch 
my eye, and that five minutes is at her disposal." 

Mrs, J. Ei^LHN Foster, of Iowa : " It is with great pleas- 
ure that I find myself here to-day, and I thank you for the cour- 
tesy of the last five minutes, but you know a woman always has 
the last word anyhow. 

" I came over this morning with some ladies from Brooklyn, 
of whom you heard the Mayor of Brooklyn speak yesterday, who 
assisted him greatly in his efforts, or rather the men who put him 
into office. The burden of my heart is this : however much you 
may effect changes and perfect methods of municipal reform, noth- 
ing can take the place of character and patriotism in the average 
citizen. (Applause.) The finest machine that was displayed at 
the great exposition in Chicago recently was absolutely powerless 
without force. The steam that makes any machine, civic or 
political, go is the steam that is generated in the home. If gen- 
tlemen who are waiting for municipal reform have not reached 
that conclusion, they are not qualified to sit upon affairs of state. 

" It is the American home at which is bom patriotism, which 
is the force which must move in municipal politics. Where is 
this force which is generated in the home bora ? It is in religious 
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conviction that in this matter must be coupled with what stands 
for religious conviction, the Church of Christ. 

"The Church must be conscience for the State, not Church 
and State, but the Church the conscience to make the Slate 
Government righteous, I would have every member of the 
Church of Christ doing his work as a citizen. I would have 
ministers go with their prayer meetings, if necessary, into political 
caucuses, but not to command them to vote so and so. 

" I do not think Municipal Leagues should have political 
candidates. Let them be a power on the side of the best man. 
It is better to raise the whole people an inch, than it is to raise a 
few people a mile. It is only the repose of faith and the courage 
of absolute assurance in the final dominance of righteousness 
that can ever make a mau or womau a true reformer. When you 
say divorce Municipal politics from National politics, I say yes, 
that is all right, but yet is it all right ? Nobody has touched the 
core of the question. A municipality is the creation of some 
other power. It is the creation of the State. The State is not an 
aggregation of municipalities, the State was first. The State was 
first and it created municipalities, therefore the municipality, 
being the creature of the State, is merely empowered with certain 
rights and privileges from the State ; but national politics are con- 
trolled by two great trains of ideas, and these will come to the 
municipalities, it is impossible to do otherwise. But courage, 
courage, gentlemen, we will hang on, we will hang on to your 
car of reform, and by and by we will ride on the front seat with 
you." (Applause.) 

Adjourned sine die. 
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CALL FOR THE CONFERENCE 

AND 

ENDORSEMENT. 
The Municipal Lkague of Philadei^phia. 



Phii«a.dbi,phia, December 29, 1893. 

Dear Sir: — The Municipai* League of Philadelphia, with the co- 
operation of the City Club of New York, has decided to issue a call for a 
National Conference for Good City Government, to be held in Phila- 
delphia on the 25th and 26th days of January, 1894. 

The Principal objects of the Conference will be to determine, so far as is 
possible by inquiry and debate, the best means for stimulating and increasing 
the rapidly growing demand for honest and intelligent government in Ameri- 
can cities, and to discuss the best methods for combining and organizing the 
friends of Reform so that their united strength may be made effective. 

The programme for the papers and discussions, as at present outlined 
(subject to possible changes), is as follows : 

First. — A brief summary of existing conditions in different cities, and a 
description of Municipal Government and Municipal Officials as they ought 
to be. 

Second. — Methods for obtaining better Government without resorting to 
the nomination or support of independent candidates. 

Third, — Methods that involve the nomination or support of independ- 
ent candidates. 

Further details will be mailed hereafter to those proposing to attend. 

You are respectfully invited to be present at the meetings and to take 
part in the discussions. It is believed that by attending this Conference, 
those who realize the vast importance of the problems to be discnased will 
accomplish much in arousing public interest, in raising the popular standards 
of political morality, and in securing for the advocates of Municipal Reform 
that feeling of brotherhood and co-operation and that unity of action and 
methods, which will multiply their strength and enthusiasm, and inspire the 
people with the hope and confidence essential to final success. 

If you are an officer of any association of voters, which has for one 
of its objects the improvement of Municipal Government or the proper 
management of City affieiirs, we shall be greatly obliged if you will at once 
do whatever may be necessary to extend this invitation to such organization, 
and procure the appointment of delegates to attend the Conference. It is 
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J* desire to hare copies of this letter sent to tlie secretaries of all a: 
a kindred cbaractcr in the UDited States, but there may be many whose 
s are unknown to us, and wc shall, Iherefore, he very glad to receive 
my that you can Furnish. 

An early response is specially requested, as our time for preparation is 
I,etters may be directed to the Corresponding Secretary of tbe 
eaguc— Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 314 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Very respectfully. 



FrakCiS B. RjigVKS, 
W. M. SiVLTEH, 

Herbert Wbi^sh, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Thomas Martindale, 
Gbobge Glovas Mkrcbr, 
R. Francis Wood, 

Committee of Arrangemtnts. 
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Chaki.es Richardson. 
Stuakt Wood, 
Ghorck Burnham, Jr.,' 
S. D. McCoNNKLi., 
Edmund J. James, 
William t. Nichols, 
Joseph G. Rosengasthn, 

Edmond Eel lev, 
John Harsen Rhoades, 
R. Fdlton Cotting, 

Committee of City Club of New York. 

We desire to express our cordial approval of (he call issued by the 
[nnicipiil League of Philadelphia for a National Conference for Good City 
ivernment, to be held in Philadelphia ou the 25lh andi6th days of January, 
1894. Appreciating the vital iniporlance, as well as tlie difficult nature, of 
the problemB to be discussed, we sincerely liope that those who have given 
particular attention to such subjects will make special efTorta to attend the 
Coaferencc. 



jBUies C. Carter. President of the City Club of New York. 
Edmond Kelly, Secretary of the City Club of New York. 



Charles Frnncis .'idams. Boston. 
Then, Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. 
Richard H. Dana, Boston. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, BaltimoTe. Md, 
Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia. 
Charlea A. Schiercu, Brooklyn. 
Chaa. Bliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass. 
George W. Childs, Philadelphia. 
G«tiialiel Bradford, Boston. 
Uoorfield Storey, Boston. 
Matthew Hale. Albany. N. V. 

Clarke Davis. Philadelphia. 

Palton Cutting. New York. 

White, New York. 

I G. Low, Brooklyn. 

iwatd M. Shcpard, Brooklyn. 



R. W. Gilder, New York. 
Carl Schuri, New York. 
Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Abram S. Hewitt, New York. 
Lyman J. Gage, Chicago. 
Wayne MacVeagh, Philadelphia. 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, O. 
Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. 
Lyman Abbott, New York. 
Richard T. Ely. Madison, Wis. 
Alexaoiler Brown, Philadelphia, 
Francis A. Walker, Boston. 
Edward E- Hale, Boston. 
John R. Procter, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin L. Godkin, New York. 
Wendell P. Garrison, New York. 
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John Field, Philadelphia. 

Fred. Law Olmstead, Brookline, Mass. 

Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia. 

Samuel B. Capon, Boston. 

Isaac Sharpless, Haverford Coll., Pa. 

Ansley Wilcox, Bufialo, N. Y. 

Pinley Acker, Philadelphia. 

Edward Cary, Brooklyn. 

John B. Garrett, Philadelphia. 

Joel J. Baily, Philadelphia. 

J. Andrews Harris, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia. 

Edwin D. Mead, Boston. 

Charles C. Harrison, Philadelphia. 

Isaac J. Wistar, Philadelphia. 

Everett P. Wheeler, New York. 

Jacob F. Miller, New York. 

Seth Sprague Terry, New York. 

Samuel H. Ordway, New York. 

James S. Whitney, Philadelphia. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago. 

R. C. McMurtrie, Philadelphia. 

Joseph S. Harris, Philadelphia. 

Marshall Field, Chici^o. 

Herbert Lee Harding, Boston. 

Causten Browne, Boston. 

E. P. Allinson, Philadelphia. 



William Potts, New York. 
W. Harris Roome, New York. 
H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Wm. J. Gaynor, Brooklyn. 
Sylvester Baxter, Boston. 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia. 
Theodore M. Etting, Philadelphia. 
Ellis D. WiUiams, Philadelphia. 
O. W. Whitaker, Philadelphia. 
W. W. Frazier, Philadelphia. 
W. Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 
H. La Barre Jayne, Philadelphia. 
John H. Converse, Philadelphia. 
Wm. P. Henszey, Philadelphia. 
Horace E. Deming, New York. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, New York. 
Alfred Bishop Mason, New York. 
A. R. MacDonough, New York. 
Chas. R. Codman, Barnstable, Mass. 
George Bumham, Philadelphia. 
J. Rodman Paul, Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Bryn Mawr. 
E. W. Oark, Philadelphia. 
William Pepper, Philadelphia. 
S. Davis Page, Philadelphia. 
Albert Shaw, New York. 
Dorman B. Eaton, New York. 
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PROGRAM. 

National Conference fob Good City Government. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

tv asTH, AND Fbidav, Jancabv i6th, 1894. 



The Sessions of the Conference will be held in the Hall of the Art Clnb, 

Street below Walnut Street, west side. The Hall is on the second 

entrance on Brigbton Street. The Art Club is about five minutes' 

from the Pennsylvania Railrond Station, Broad and Filbert Streets; 

light minutes' walk from the RcadltigTcnninal.TwclflbaDd Market Streets. 

A corfial invitation is issued to the general public to attend the Sessions 

the Conference. Deliate, however, will be confined to delegates and invited 



Thuri 



, January 25TH. 



Mr. James C. Carter, of New Vork, will preside. 
First Session will liegin at 10 A. M. precisely. Address of welcome to 
e delegates by Mr. Gborgs Bctrmham, Jr., President of the Municipal 
Leagae of Phitadclphia. 

Addresses sketcliicg in outline the muuiclpal conditions of some leading 
nea. The time ftermitted to each address- is twenty niinntes. The foUow- 
ag genllemea will speak for the cities set opposite their names : — 

EDMOND KELLY. , - - . New York. 

WILLIAM G. LOW Brooklyn, 

PRAMELIN ?iIAC VEAGH, Chicago, 

CHARLBS J. BONAPARTE Ballimore. 

GEORGE G. MERCER pbtlsdelphla. 

At the conclusion of these addresses the meeting will be open to ques- 
■tioaa and debate upon the material presented on the pert of the delegates to 
'ic Conference. 

ion will close at 1.15 P. M, 
Delegates will be entertained at tuncb in the Art Club by the Auxiliary 
f Ladies from 1 . 15 until 3.3a o' clock, 
nd session of the Conference will begin at 3 P. M. precisely. 
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SPEAKERS AND TOPICS. 
Dr. Lbo S. Rows, of Philadelphia. 

" Municipal Government as it Should Be and May Become." 

Hon. Cari^ Schurz, of New York. 

" The Relations of Civil Service Reform to Municipal Reform." 

Mrs. Joseph P. Mumpord, of Philadelphia. 

"The Relations of Women to Municipal Reform." 

Mr. W. Harris Roome, of New York. 

" The Separation of Municipal from Other Elections." 

Debate until 5.30 o'clock. Recess. 

The time allowed each delegate who desires to take part in debate not 
over five minutes. 

A dinner will be served to the delegates and to invited guests from other 
cities, at 7 o'clock precisely, in the Hotel Metropole, Broad Street, nearly 
opposite the Art Club. 

NOTICE. 

Delegates and invited guests are requested to register their names, im- 
mediately upon their arrival in the city, in a book provided for that purpose 
at the Hotel Metropole, Broad Street, below Locust. 



Friday, January 26th. 

First session of the Conference will begin at 10 o'clock precisely. 
The time allowed each speaker is twenty minutes. 

Rev. Washington Gi^adden, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio. 

" Influence upon Officials in Office." 
** How to Arouse Public Sentiment in Favor of Good City Government." 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. 

" By Means of Education." 

Rev. J. H. EcoB, D. D., of Albany, N. Y. 
** By Means of the Churches." 

Debate until 1.15 o'clock. 

Time allowed to a delegate taking part in debate, not over five minutes. 

Intermission for lunch and rest, 1.15 to 3 P. M. 

Delegates will be entertained at lunch as on the previous day. 
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Second Session, 3 P. M. 

The time permitted to each speaker is twenty minutes. 

" How to Bring Public Sentiment to Bear Upon the Choice of Good Public Officials.*' 

Mr. Ai^prbd Bishop Mason, of New York. 

•' Through the Primaries." 

Mr. Samubl B. Capbn, of Boston. 

" By Means of Selection from the Candidates of the Regular Parties, and by 
Means of the Occasional Nomination of Independent Candidates." 

Mr. Chari«es Richardson, of Philadelphia. 

" By Permanent Municipal Parties." 
Debate until 5.30. 



A PUBLIC MEETING 

IN THE INTEREST OF 

GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT 

will be held in Association Hall, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, at 8 P. M. 

Friday, January 26th. 



Hon. John Fiei*d, of Philadelphia, will preside. 

speakers. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevei*T, of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Topic : 

"Practical Methods for Securing Political Reform." 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., of New York : 

'* The Churches and Municipal Reform." 

Mr. Samuei# B. Capen, of Boston : 

**What Boston is Doing for Municipal Reform." 
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. LIST OF DELEGATES TO CONFERENCE. 



Municipal League of Philadelphia. 

George Bumham, Jr., Charles Richardson, Thomas B. Prichett, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruflf, Finley Acker, Herbert Welsh, Stuart Wood, William 
Draper Lewis, Henry Gawthrop, Dr. John B. Roberts, Rev. William L 
Nichols, John P. Croasdale, B. Prank Clapp, Dr. S. D. McConnell, George 
Gluyas Mercer, Hector Mcintosh, Rev. Joseph May, H. Gordon McCouch, 
Ebed S. Cook, George E. Mapes, Frank P. Prichard, Prof. Edmund J. 
James, D. Webstet Dougherty, E. Clinton Rhoades, R. Francis Wood, 
Lincoln L. Eyre, Francis B. Reeves, W. M. Salter. 

City Club of New York. 

James C. Carter, John Harsen Rhoades, R. Fulton Cutting, Frederick 
Bronson, Boudinot Keith, Rev. Theo. C. Williams, Eugene L* Lentillon, 
Richard Watson Gilder, W. S. Rainsford, D. D., Wm. Bayard Cutting, 
Eugene A. Hoffman, D. D., Edmond Kelly. 

Good Government Club, A, New York. 
W. Harris Roome, DeForest Grant. 

Good Government Club, B, New York. 

Royal S. Crane, Louis C. Whitin, Dr. John P. Peters, Henry R. Elliott. 

Good Government Club, C, New York. 

John Jay Chapman. 

Good Government Club, D, New York. 

Charles Tabor, R. W. G. Welling. 

Good Government Club, E, New York. 

Wm. J. Campbell, Robert Graham, L. J. Callanen, T. C. Harriott, Chas. 
M. Perry, E. F. Bliss, Jr., John B. Faure, R. C. Carroll. 

Civil Service Reform Association. 

Carl Schurz, Horace E. Deming, William Potts, J. H. C. Nevius, Alfred 
Bishop Mason. 

Baltimore Reform League. 

Charles Morris Howard, Charles J. Bonaparte, Henry W. Williams, 
Wm. J. Dickey, Richard Bernard, Dr. Sidney Sherwood, Larason Riggs, 
Dr. Adam J. Gorman. 
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Baltimore Tax-Payers* Association. 

Henry N. Bankard, Michael A. Mullin, Edward Stabler, Jr., Dr. Milton 
Hammond, Benjamin F. Walker. 

Citizens* Reform Movement of Baltimore. 

W. Morris Orem, Walter Carrington, James J. McNamara, Frederick 
W. Schultz, Robert Roddy. 

Union League of Chicago. 

Wm. A. Giles, (also Real Estate Board of Chicago.) 

Citizens' Association of Boston. 

W. W. Vaughan, Charles W. Birtwell. 

Civil Service Reform Association of Cambridge, Mass. 
George G. Wright. 

Advance Club of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Joseph A. Miller, Samuel W. Kilvert, Hiram Howard. 

Board of Trade of Minneapolis. 
A. L. Crocker, J. S. McLain. 

Municipal League of Milwaukee. 

John A. Butler. 

Library Hall Association of Cambridge. 
George G. Wright. 

Massachusetts Reform Club, Boston. 

Moorfield Storey. 

American Institute of Civics. 

Dr. H. R. Waite, Rev. M. C. Peters, Walter S. Logan, LaSalle A. 
Maynard. 

Jefferson Club, New Orleans. 

F. C. Zacharie, Prof. J. R. Ficklin. 

Good Government Club, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Datns C. Smith, Samuel T. Hubbard, Alexander Laird, Frederick William 
Holls. 
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Chadwick Civic Club, New York. 
Edward King, Charles B. Spar. 

Citizen's League op Camden. 

Col. Samuel Hnfty, Dr. Silas H. Quint. 

Board of Trade op Reading. 
George J. Eckert. 

Presbyterian Ministers* Association op Philadelphia. 

John S. Mcintosh, D. D., Wm. H. Roberts, D. D., Wm. Hutton, D. D., 
Andrew J. Sullivan, D. D., Robert Hunter, D. D. 

Temple Congress op Philadelphia. 
Evan B. Lewis, Augustus Reimer. 

Public Opinion Club op Philadelphia. 
Wm. C. Davis, Dr. Jump, Frank B. Boon. 

Boston, Mass. : Sylvester Baxter, The Herald; Rev. F. B. Allen, City 
Mission Society ; Edwin D. Mead, New England Magazine; George P. 
Morris, The Congregaiionalist, 

Baltimore, Md. : Wm. H. Winkelmen, David Horn, C. Glaaer, David 
W. Glass. 

New York : Rev. Leighton Williams, C. W. Watson, Union League ; 
Rev. W. S. Uflforel, A. G. Gerring. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : Wm. G. Low, Hon. Chas. A. Schieren, Thomas G. 
Shearman, A. Augustus Healy. 

Chicago : Franklin McVeagh, Fred'k N. Voorhecs. 

Albany, N. Y. : Rev. J. H. Ecob. 

Kansas City, Mo. : T. W. Johnson, Jr., Frank W. MacDonald. 

Columbus, O. : Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 

Hartpord, Conn. : Arthur Perkins. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. : Prof. George G. Wilson. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. : Prof. Jeremiah W. Jensk. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. : Kirk Brown. 

MiLLViLLE, N. J. : Joseph A. Haines. 
Camden, N. J. : Frank T. Lloyd. 
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On the evening of January 25. a Dinner to the delegates and 
bvited guests was given at the Hotel Metropole, Broad Street, 
lelow Locust Street, at 7.30 P. M., at which Mr. Francis B. 
Ileeves presided. 

(For speeches made on this occasion see Appendix). 



—.Fred 



[^ST OF PHII^DELPIUANS WHO SUBSCRIBED TO THE DINNER. 

Cliarles F. Abbott, Eilwarrt P. AUinson. 

Charles A. Briiiley, Hctirj- Budd, John Baird, Abraham M. Beitler, 

Joel J. Baily, Arthur M. Biirton. Kirk Brown, Edward W. Bok, Rev. 

frcdcrick A. Bisbec, George D. Bromley, Rev. Joseph N. Blandiard, 

M, Beck, Edward H. Bonsall, Sol. Blnmenthal. 

Richard M. Cadwalader. John S. Cope. B. Frank Clapp, Cyrtts H. 

CTirtis, David Carrick, John H. Chesnut, Samuel Croft, Ebed S. Cook, 

James W. Cooke, Samuel T. Child. 

Eugene Delano, Rev. Chas. .K. Dickey, Rev. Stephen W. Dana, 
Joseph G. Darlington. D. Webster Dongherly, Charles Dissel, 
A. G. Elliot, Lincoln L. Eyre. 

J, Roberts Foulke. Dr. Persifor Fta/er. Stcpheu Farrelly, George H. 
icr, George A. Fletcher, L. G. Fouse. 

Lincoln Godfrey, Hon. Geo. S. Graham, J. E. Gillingham. 
Hon. J. I. Clark Hare, Rev. Joseph S. Harris, Rev. J, Andrews 
-., Dr. C. E. Hopkins, Chas. W. Henry, H. H. Houston, James M. 
[ibbs, John V. Huber, RoUrt H. Hinckley, 

Hon. Thco. F. Jenkins, Dr. Edmund J. James. J. Levering Jones. Alfred 
jDBllce, James M. JeiUes, Walter M. James. M. D., Henry Justice. 
Francis Fisher Kane, Wni, Kirkbride. John L. Kinsey, Albert A. 

Enoch Lewis. Edward Lewis, Arthur H. Lea, Francis W. Lewis, 
Ciaige Lippincott, Charles S. Lincoln. James M. Longacre, George T. 
Lewis. J. Dundas Lippincott. Samuel J. Lewis, Louis J. Lautenbach. M. D., 

idore J. Lewis. William Draper Lewis. 

James Mifflin. George B. Mapes, Rev. Joseph May, Rev. 5. D. Mc- 
wnetl, J. Willis Martin. N. Dubois Miller, Caleb J. Milne. James Mac- 

;v. William I. Nichols. Frank L. Neall, J. Shipley Newlin. 
Robert C. Ogden. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF BOSTON. 



By MOORFIELD STOREY. 



I 



The city government of Boston to-day is better than it 
has been for many years. We are fortunate in having an 
extremely able and efficient Mayor, who is now entering 
upon his fourth year of office, and who has been the first to 
exercise vigorously the powers given him by the late amend- 
ments to the city charter. In the brief time allotted to me, 
however, you will rather expect me to mention those feat- 
nres in our system of government which invite comment 
than to speak of the men who are now charged with its 
administration. 

Since the city was first incorporated, in 1822, the ten- 
dency has been to concentrate executive power, as will very 
clearly appear by a comparison of the first and the present 
city charter. 

The fraraers of the original charter borrowed the idea of 
two legislative chambers from the standard American con- 
stitution, and intrusted the government of the city to two 
boards, the first consisting of the Mayor and eight Aldermen, 
and the second, known as the Common Council, of forty- 
eight members. 

The Board of Mayor and Aldermen was in substance 
transferred from the system then and now existing for the 
government of towns. The Selectmen of towns are the 
depositaries of all executive power, but they act as a board. 
■Their chairman presides at their meetings, but has no more 
influence on their decisions than any other member. 

In the same way the Mayor and Aldermen acted together 
as one body, of which the Mayor was chairman. He was in 
terms made the chief executive officer of the city, but his 
duties were defined in the following language : " It shall be 
the duty of the Mayor to be vigilant and active in all things 
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in causing the laws for the government of the city to be duly 
executed and put in force, to inspect the conduct of all 
subordinate officers and the government thereof, and as far 
as in his power to cause all neglects, carelessness and positive 
violations of duty to be duly prosecuted and punished." 
He was given also the power to call meetings of the Board 
of Aldermen and Common Council, and it was made his duty 
to communicate information to both branches of the City 
Council, and to make such recommendations as he thought 
proper. 

The administration of police, together with the executive 
powers of the city generally and all the powers theretofore 
vested in the Selectmen of the town of Boston, either by the 
general laws of the Commonwealth, by particular laws, or 
by the usages, votes and by-laws of the town, were vested in 
the Mayor and Aldermen. 

The city government, consisting of this Board and the 
Common Council, was authorized to provide for the appoint- 
ment or election of all necessary officers, to prescribe their 
duties and fix their compensation, and wherever the law 
directed that appointments to office should be made by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, the Mayor was given the power of 
nomination. The charter, however, contained no such 
direction. 

Under this charter the Mayor had little or no real power. 
The executive authority of the city was vested in the munici- 
pal legislature. Responsibility was divided and the city was 
governed by committees. 

The charter, as revised in 1885, and since amended, 
which is the charter of Boston to-day, gives the Mayor the 
power to appoint all officers and boards which before that 
time were elected by the City Council or Board of Aldermen, 
and all whose offices have since been or may be established by 
either Board, and gives him further the power to remove any 
officer or member of an administrative board for such cause 
as he shall deem sufficient and assign in his order of removal. 
His power of appointment in the first instance is made sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Board of Aldermen, but by a sub- 
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sequent section every officer once appointed, unless removed 
by the Mayor, continues to hold office after the expiration of 
his terra of service, until his successor is appointed or elected 
and duly qualified. Under these provisions an efficient officer 
can be retained as long as the Mayor sees fit. 

For example, the present Mayor at the beginning of his 
I appointed a city Architect, who has introduced various 
efonus which have made him verj- unpopular with con- 
tractors and with Aldermen and with Councilmen, lo whose 
dictation he has refused to submit. He has verj' largely 
^^educed the expenses of his department, and public build- 
^Hogs under his rule have been erected with economy uuknown 
^■Bnder his immediate predecessors. The Board of Aldermen, 
^*when he was reappointed early in the Mayor's second term, 
refused to confirm him, but the Mayor has made uo new 
I nomiuation, and he has lield office ever since, and will cou- 
^^inue to do so undoubtedly while Mr. Matthews is Mayor. 
^B The executive powers of the city aud all the executive 
^^owers fomierly vested in the Board of Aldermen are vested 
in the Maj'or, to be exercised through the several officers and 
boards of the city in their respective departments under his 
general supervision and control. These officers and boards 
in their respective departments are authorized to make all 
necessary contracts for labor, materials, coustruction and 
repair, and have the entire charge of the public works, insti- 
tutions, buildings, and property, and the direction and control 
of all the executive and administrative business of the cit>'. 
They are at all times accountable to the Mayor, whose duty 
it is made to secure the honest, efficient and economical con- 
trol of the entire executive and administrative businea; of 
the city. Every contract involving more than 5aooo requires 
his approval before going into effect, aud he is also given the 
power to disapprove particular items in any vote involving 
the appropriation of money or the raising of a tax, and in 
that case, the items so disapproved have no effect unless passed 
over his veto. This last provision makes it impossible for the 
y Council to tack an objectionable item on to an appropria- 
1 bill, and thus coerce the Mayor by forcing him either to 
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approve it or to defeat the whole bill, and in practice it has 
been found very useful. 

It will be seen that this charter gives the Mayor great 
power and corresponding responsibility. He has in effect the 
absolute control of expenditure and a qualified veto over 
appropriations. 

The only relic of the old system is found in the provision 
which requires that his appointments shall be confirmed by 
the Board of .\ldermen. This, like the corresponding provi- 
sion in various charters and State constitutions, as well as in 
the Constitution of the United States, is coming to be regarded 
as of very doubtful value. This power of the Aldermen to 
confirm or reject limits the choice of the Mayor, who can, in 
answer to any criticism, reply that a given appointment was 
made, not because it was the best one possible, but because 
the nominee was the only man whom the Aldermen would 
confirm, or because he was the best of those whom the Alder- 
men would confinn. It is a system which favors trades and 
political bargains which are fatal to efficient goveniment, and 
it permits members of the confirming body to blackmail can- 
didates by charging a price for confirmation, a practice which 
is said to be not unknown. We are familiar with the opera- 
tion of this rule in the Senate of the United States, where it 
is used to gratify persona] spite or to increase the corrupt 
control of Senators over spoils, and it is at least a serious 
question whether it is not the parent of a great many evils 
which far outweigh any useful purpose which it subserves. 
It is a departure from the sound principle that the legislature 
shall not exercise executive power, and it is to be hoped that 
it may not long survive. 

From the general grant of executive power to the 
Mayor, one important power is excepted. The police force 
of Boston is not under the control of the city authori- 
ties, but is placed in charge of a police commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor, This is partly due to the belief 
on the part of temperance reformers throughout the State 
that the laws against the sale of intoxicating liquors would 
not be enforced by a body of police appointed by the city 
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■nmeiit, and partly to the fact that the police force 
r Boston has in past years been thought an efficient political 
lachine, and the dominant party has been nnwilling to 
»ve it under the control of its political opponents who 
[overned the city. The fact that the police force is under 
the civil service rules mitigates the evil resulting from this 
system, but it is unfortunate that the Mayor whose duty it is 
to see that the law is enforced should have no control of the 
men upon whom he must rely and through whom he must 
1 doing so. 

Another feature in our system of government is the 
nitation on the taxing power and the borrowing power, 
"he citizen of Boston must pay his share of the State's 
"expenses, of $425,000 assumed to be the county expenses, 
and of the sums required by law to meet the interest and 
principal of the city's debts, but beyond these no sum can be 
raised by taxation in any year which requires a tax of more 
than $9 on every $1000 of valuation. No debt can be in- 
curred, except for certain extraordinary expenses under spe- 
legislative authority, which v?iU make the total debt 
the city exceed two per cent, of the valuation. The 
raluation in each case is the average assessor's valuation for 
the five years preceding the assessment of the tax or the 
contracting of the debt. 

No money can be borrowed at all for purposes considered 

in fixing the debt limit unless the Mayor certifies on the 

order authorizing the loan that it is not borrowed for current 

expenses, or, that if it is borrowed for a current expense, 

public necessity requires it. These last provisions enable the 

Mayor to prevent any improper increase of the city debt, and 

^Jave been very strictly construed by the present Mayor. 

^H The limitations enumerated, taken together, compel the 

^Bfy to live within its income, and the possibility of jobs is 

^Ter>- much diminished. The legitimate requirements of tlie 

city are so great that each expenditure must be carefully 

scrutinized and nothing which is fraudulent can easily escape 

tack. 

Another feature in the city government of Boston is 
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found in the provision of our law which places the laborers 
in the city's employ under the protection of the civil service 
rules. The report of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Commission states that during the year 1892, 2192 men 
were registered upon the labor list of the city, and 859 men 
were certified for employment in response to 106 requisitions 
from the various departments. The total number on the 
rolls is 4000, and of these 2600 are on the pay-roll, the rest 
waiting to be certified. There were less men certified, em- 
ployed and discharged in the several departments of the city 
during that year than in any former year since the passage of 
the Civil Service Act. **This fact," say the Commissioners, 
**is evidence that under civil service rules the labor service 
of Boston is becoming more permanent. The temptation 
to make constant changes in order to reward political or 
personal friends has been removed. The only test is efficient 
work." 

This feature is not peculiar to Boston, as the law applies 
to other cities in the State, but its effect has been to remove 
one fertile source of political corruption. Under the old 
system each member of the Common Council received a cer- 
tain number of tickets corresponding to his share of the total 
number of men in the employ of the city. No man could 
receive employment from the city unless he presented one of 
these tickets, and workmen were discharged as fast as it was 
necessary* to find places for tliose who bore these credentials. 
The wages paid laborers thus became a great bribery fund 
which members of the cit>- legislature di\ided. The result 
was of course the same which obtains wherexxr the spoils 
system is applied. 

The other departments of the city go\-emmcnt are also 
under the civil se^^•ice law, but this is true of cities outside 
of Massachusetts. Experience here as elsewhere shows that 
where>-er this law is applied the public service is improved. 

The legislative department of the city, which consists of 
a Board of Aldennen and a Conunon CounciU is not entirely 
satisfactory-. A law passed by the last legislature provides 
that the twel\-e aldermen who constitute the board shall be 



[ chosen at large, and that no voter shall vote for more than 
seven aldermen. This was intended to secure a representa- 
tion of the minority and to do away with the evils arising 
from the district system. In practice, however, it does not 
seem to have materially improved the composition of the 
board. The nominations were at once made by the two 
national parties, and in fact by the governing committees of 
those parties, and the voters had substantially no voice except 
I in choosing two aldermen. The result has been that the 
I mayor of the city is Democratic, while the majority of tbe 
f aldermen are Republican. If honest citizens without regard 
I to their differences on national questions would combine to 
[ secure good men in the Board of Aldermen, this law might 
[ be of great assistance, but employed merely to divide the 
I board between Republicans and Democrats it is useless. 

There are constant suggestions that members of the 
I'legislative body use their offices for the purpose of extorting 
I money ; but such charges, though frequently made, are diffi- 
' cult to prove, until matters reach such a poiut that a strong 
public sentiment is aroused and men are willing to state the 
facts. It is said that such permits, licenses, and other privi- 
leges as the Board of Aldennen or city council may grant are 
made to cost the applicants certain sums of money. A 
mysterious person not connected with the city government 
will approach a petitioner or party interested and inform him 
that his matter is before some committee and that it will be 
reported favorably if a certain sura is paid, and otherwise not. 
If it is not paid, the committee is very apt to delay its report 
until the petitioner, more anxious than scrupulous, comes to 
tenns, These charges go from mouth to mouth and are 
commonly believed, but while certain cases may be proved, 
it is difficult to bring the guilt home to any member of the 
city goverument, and it is impossible to say more than that 
such abuses are possible, if not probable. The evils which 
exist in the legislatures of every city aad State, through the 
influence of corporations and other causes too familiar to re- 
■ :e enumeratiou, are not unknown in Boston, but there is 
taothing peculiar iu the history of that city. What has 
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happened there has happened everj-where all ova the country, 
and perhaps the most serious question which refonuers are 
called upon to meet is how to secure an able and honest 
legislature ; how to make municipal service, I will not say 
attractive, but tolerable, 

A legislature which is liable to be corrupted is a great 
e\'il, and we are naturally led by this reflection to inquire how 
far a legislature is necessarj-. The Common Council of 
Boston consists of seventy-five members, each ward electing 
its proper proportion. Except that it votes on appropriations 
and loans, it has no important function under the present 
charter, but it is too much to say that its idle hands always 
escape the notice of Satan. It has been called "a debating 
society on the art of bad g-ovemment," and it is difficult to 
see why it should not be abolished. 

Under our system of annual elections the contest for 
seats in the Common Council introduces a wholly unnecessary 
number of political contests into municipal life, and as a 
result the city government contains too many politicians who 
are anxious to distinguish themselves, but who are without 
any legitimate field for the exercise of their talents. It is to- 
day a useless and therefore a mischievous body. The whole 
work which properly falls upon a city council can be done by 
a single board, as has been proved by the experience of other 
cities. 

The Mayor and City Council of Boston are elected annu- 
ally. The city election occurs about a month after the State 
election in November, and even this slight separation has 
tended to prevent combinations between candidates for State 
and city offices. A longer interval between the two is to be 
desired, so that the voter at the city election may devote his 
attention wholly to the city business, but it would be better 
still if the Mayor and the members of the City Council were 
elected for longer terms. Under the present system the elec- 
tion is too consLintly present. Ephemeral feelings and con- 
ditions acquire undue weight. Politics divide the year with 
business, and the result of too frequent change is to weaken 
the hands of the efficient officer and to secure for the city the 



Kmaximum of inexperience in its government. The necessity 
I of undergoing the fatigue and annoyance of frequent elec- 
tions makes municipal office especially unattractive to the men 
whose service the city needs ; it entails unnecessary expense 
on the cominuuity, and iu every way impairs efficiency of 
administration. If the Mayor could be elected for two or 
three years, and the Governor for two years, and the dififerent 
. elections could be separated as widely as possible ; if perhaps 
LbIso the members of the City Council could be elected for 
■long tenns, so divided that only a third should go out of 
" office at the same time, a better and more harmonious adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs would be secured. 

In brief, in so far as the principles of business have been 
applied to the government of Boston it has been improved, 
and is to-day exceptionally efficient. A citizen of Boston 
receives for his taxes clean streets, good schools, a reasonably 
efficient fire department, a beautiful system of parks, and 
many other advantages. So far as we can judge from our 
experience, the way to improve city governments lies through 
the application of business principles to the business of the 
citj-, and the extension of the system which is known as 
Civil Service Refonn. A city is a business corporation, and 
no man can do its business well unless he is trained for the 
work. A man who has devoted his life to trade or manufac- 
tures, or to the practice of medicine or the law, can not sud- 
denly be placed at the head of a great railroad system without 
great detriment to the interests confided to his care. The 
business of a city requires equal training and experience, and 
if the people of the United States cau once be brought to 
recognize the fact that the issues of national politics are en- 
—tirely outside the questions which arise in the government of 
, and to believe that the administration of municipal 
isiness may be a profession like any other, a great step in 
idvance will be taken. Voters will then combine to secure 
men trained to do the city's work, and not be satisfied with a 
aodidate because he calls himself a member of their poHti- 
] party. 
There is really no difference of opinion among honest 
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men on the question of clean streets, good sewers, efficient 
police, a good fire department, the proper regulation of street 
railways, and other like questions. It is because men put 
these questions entirely aside and vote for Mayors and Alder- 
men upon party lines that a class has grown up in our large 
cities who, taking no interest in national politics, but relying 
on the existence of strong party spirit in others simply under- 
take to make their living at the expense of their fellow 
citizens. 

These men are not the exclusive property of either party. 
They call themselves Republicans in one city and Democrats 
in another, but everywhere their purposes are the same. If 
men will recognize where their true interests lie and will 
take their municipal business out of politics, they will com- 
bine against this class of depredators and insist upon having 
their cities as well managed as their banks, their railroads, 
and their other business corpreratious. By applying the prin- 
ciples of civil .service reform these enemies of good govem- 
ment are deprived of one great weapon. With no offices by 
which to reward their henchmen, they are without the means 
of paying the mercenaries upon whose support they now rely. 
If we can in the same way deprive them of the power over 
ordinary licenses and other privileges which they now hold, 
we shall take from them another weapon. If we can make 
the Mayor a permanent official and give him a board of 
efficient directors with whom to consult, we shall be able to 
place the responsibility for bad government where it belongs, 
which is the first step toward improvement. We shall be 
able to get a better class of men to take municipal office, and 
with good administrators our system is certain to improve. 
Our text must be that a city is a business corporation and to 
be managed as such. Fair pay and assured tenure will make 
the service of a city attractive to good men. We may get 
them now occasionally and by accident, but our system is 
admirably devised to drive them from the public service. 
With officers unfitted either from lack of ability or lack of 
character to do good work, no system of government can 
succeed. 
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Finally no charter, however skilfully framed, will accom- 
plish its purpose without public spirit, which is the willing- 
ness to sacrifice something which one values for the public 
good. It shows no public spirit to contribute once or twice a 
year money which the giver does not miss to be spent by 
some campaign couiniittee. We must make up our minds to 
give time, which we would much rather give to business, 
rest or pleasure, and thought, which we would more willing- 
ly devote to our own affairs. These are the contributions 
which are needed. Self-government means that we ourselves 
must take a hand in the work. The enemies of good gov- 
ernment are men who are seeking to benefit themselves at 
the public expense. They are really weak as all self-seekers 
Their strength lies in the fact that it is their business 
to maintain the present abuses on which they fatten. For 
this business they combine and to it they give their best 
powers, their whole time, their whole thought. 

The men who wish good government are more numerous, 
more powerful, abler and stronger than their opponents, if 
they only knew it A very little combination, a verj' little 
time and thought from each man or even from comparatively 
few men is all that is needed. If we could in each city see 
the photographs of the men who constitute the rings of 
which we complain, and could read their histories, we should 
be ashamed of onr subjection, Iilunicipal reform is only a 
■ question of will. 
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By WILLIAM G. LOW. 



The subject upon which I have been asked to prepare 
a paper for your consideration is, " Present Conditions of 
Municipal Government in Brooklyn.'* 

Brooklyn is a city of about 1,000,000 inhabitants, and, 
although standing on one side of the great Atlantic doorway 
of the continent, about seven-tenths of its people are native 
bom. The three-tenths of foreign birth were furnished 
nearly as follows : 115,000 by Germany ; 100,000 by Ireland ; 
by Great Britain, 35,000 ; Canada and Newfoundland, 6,000 ; 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 18,000 to 20,000 ; Italy, 15,- 
000; and Russia, Switzerland, France and other lands 
accounting for the balance. In the native population a con- 
siderable element is composed of children sprung of foreign- 
bom parents, while, on the other hand, many of those bom 
abroad came here as children, and have grown up under 
native conditions. On an original colonial foundation, large- 
ly Dutch and English, there has grown up, enfolding the 
European element, a great community derived from the other 
parts of New York State and elsewhere, particularly from 
New England, whose people and ideas exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the Brooklyn of to-day. 

Nine-tenths of Brooklyn's population has come to her 
within my recollection, so that not only has her growth been 
great, but also remarkably rapid. This varied population, 
too, has not only come from various places, but out of differ- 
ing conditions, political, social and religious. All the time, 
however, we trust that under free institutions it is becoming 
more homogeneous and more at home in its habitat. 

While Brooklyn in its occupations is largely commercial 
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ind manufacturing, it presents itself prominently as a city 
F homes. With its rapid growth in population still going 
on, the multiplication of dwellings, and their concomitants, 
railroads, churches, schools and stores, makes real estate 
questions of striking importance in its social and political 
economy. As our taxation is borne almost entirely by our 
real estate, the size of the tax rate, and its increase or dimin- 
ution under any administration, is confessedly a very import- 
ant political item with us, affecting so directly as it does the 
growth and prosperity of the city. The tax rate is watched 
_Hke a barometer by the politically weather-wise. 

The question of transportation to the city across the 
ist river, where so many score thousands of its people do 
ieir work, emphasizes the usual importance of quick and 
:Dnvenient transit from one place to another. 

Brooklyn has this other strong local influence affecting 
ifcer, directly and indirectly. New York City. In the time 
allotted to me I can but mention this and not explain the 
how and the wherein. Suffice it to say that it differentiates 

tT peculiarly from all other cities here brought to your 
itice. 
I have thus liastily hinted at a few of the physical con- 
tious existing in Brooklyn ; for after all, government, and 
Municipai Government especially, has to consider among its 
, primary conditions the people with whom it has to do and 

Ilheir surroundings. 
I In the more direct conditions of Municipal Government, 
Brooklyn has some which are common to all our large cities, 
bid some more or less peculiar to herself. 
I I suppose that in all the cities named in our programme, 
Piere are certain men who make a business of "politics," 
and do it for what they can get out of it for themselves and 
their friends. These men are variously termed "politicians," 
"machinists," " professionals " and so on. They nndoubted- 
r represent a strong and natural tendency, and one to meet 
iiich calls for the exercise of great vigilance and self- 
Tifice on the part of disinterested and patriotic citizens, if 
blightened public opinion is to have its proper and healthful 
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sway. Those who make a profit-seeking profession of politics 
are like specialists. 

It is well recognized that a specialist in his particular 
field has a great advantage over those whose study and work 
take a wider and more varied range, and the greater the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the field, the greater the advantage. 
But can we surrender the field to these specialists without 
surrendering our cherished ideas and the precious benefits of 
general participation in political action ? It would seem not. 
So then, evidently the proper course for a municipality to 
take is to make it as easy as possible for the general public 
to express its opinion and, when it does so, to do it with the 
utmost effectiveness. 

We think that our Brooklyn charter is very helpful in 
the direction indicated. In the first place, it calls for its 
important city election but once in two years, and then 
stakes practically the whole administration of its city aflfairs 
upon the choice of one official, the Mayor. To him, as 
probably most of you know, is committed the appointing of 
the heads of the great departments by which the business of 
the city is carried on, and thus the election of the Mayor is 
made so important that it becomes the centre of attention 
and interest. And, when the people are thoroughly aroused, 
they are able with one effort to get possession of the whole 
administration of their city government. The system has 
been called by our distinguished and friendly British critic, 
Mr. Bryce, ** a kill or cure '* one. To this I would, modestly 
I hope, demur somewhat, for while, for some time previous to 
our last election, it looked as though the concentration of 
power merely affi)rded greater facility for irresponsible party 
leaders to use the person in the Mayor's chair as their in- 
strument, all the time the people were being educated up to 
the true idea of the charter, that the Mayor must be in fact, 
and not merely in name, the responsible head of the cor- 
poration. And we think that the lesson has been very plain- 
ly brought home to their understanding and that they have 
learned it by heart. Certainly Brooklyn has not been killed 
as yet by its charter. 
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Now while the professionals perhaps have the advantage, 
as a rule, in knowledge of their art, in skill and experience 
as well as in persistent application to business, the people 
have the advantage of numbers, and this means a great deal. 
As an illustration, movements at various points, by various 
people, are all the time going on for the bettering of the 
city's political and social health, and if the watchful machin- 
ists array themselves against a particular project, unnoticed, 
or in spite of them, an advance is made in another direction. 
All the time the tide rises, even if slowly, and at last over- 
whelms those who oppose themselves to its advance. 

Various gains have been made in Brooklyn over the 
powers that strive to use the people's business to their own 
advantage. One of these is called Civil Ser\ice Reform. In 
Brooklyn we have, and even under the last city administra- 
tion did have, a good Civil Service Commission. Many, 
if not a majority, of its members are taken from the Civil 
Service Reform Association, and the law is fairly well admin- 
istered, and so the professionals are deprived of a large part 
of their political coin. The head of, perhaps, our most im- 
portant department, the Board of City works, Mr. Alfred T. 
White, was, until his recent appointment, the ehairmau of 
the Committee on Municipal Affairs of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association, and in his announcement that he hopes to 
introduce the system of registration of laborers, so successful 
in Boston, points to a deprivation of political small change 
in the pockets of sundry ward politicians. 

The reform of a similar character introduced in our 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, by which men are employed for their 
fitness rather than their politics, is another of the gains 
which has tended much to improve the local political condi- 
tions of our city. 

Again, a constitutional limit upon the amount of indebt- 

I edness of our New York cities is another curb upon the 
selfishness and greed of those who would make spoil of 
the citizens' property. Still another vantage ground for 

I the private citizen exists in New York State in what 
is known as the Tilden Act, now Section 1925 of our 
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Code of Civil Procedure. It is of such importance that I 
transcribe it. 

•* An action to obtain a judgment preventing waste of, or injury 
to, the estate, funds or other property of a county, town, city or incor- 
porated village of this state, may be maintained against any officers 
thereof, or any agent, commissioner or other person, acting in its 
behalf, either by a citizen, resident therein, or by a corporation, who 
is assessed for and is liable to pay, or, within one year before the com- 
mencement of the action has paid, a tax therein. " 

This is the pertinent part of the section. 

This provision of law was put into shape first, I believe, 
by Samuel J. Tilden, at the time of the overthrow of the 
Tweed Ring in New York City, and with some modifications 
since, now stands imbedded in our Code. 

Under the provisions of this law, the citizens of Brook- 
lyn have seen the schemes of men, powerful in the dominant 
party, dragged into Court by public-spirited individuals, 
represented by intrepid counsel, and there defeated. Object 
lessons have been held up to the public gaze in this way, 
which, supplemented by an honest and patriotic press and 
an earnest campaign, have, under the blessing of Providence, 
recently accomplished great things for our fair city. 

Sometimes backward movements take place. To illus- 
trate : In New York State we have what is known, after its 
author, as **The Cantor Act." It provides for the sale of 
street railway franchises at public auction to the highest 
bidder. Recently, in connection with certain schemes, this 
law was repealed as to Brookl>Ti, Buffalo and Rochester. 
Senator Cantor is said to have predicted that scandals would 
be the result, and Brooklyn can answer for the correctness of 
his prevision as far as she is concerned. 

It is to be hoped that our coming Constitutional Con- 
vention will provide some adequate protection for us in this 
direction, perhaps retracing the backward step. 

Our public business, I regret to say, has too often and 
too lately seemed to be more a field for profitable exploitation 
by pri>-ate enterprise, under the wing of political influence, 
than one conducted entirely for the public benefit. We 
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lope for a change in this regard from our incoming admin- 
itration, but it has to face the consequences of contracts 
ilready made by its predecessor as representing the city. 

To return to the list of gains which we have made, I 
would name, as perhaps the greatest of all, the spirit of 
independence of party lines on municipal issues. More and 
more people have come to recognize municipal government 
a matter of carrj-ing on the business of the corporation, 
id that national issues should not separate people who de- 
to attain the same ends in the city. As was so often 
tjrged in our last city campaign, "What has the question of 
the tariff got to do with cleaning our streets?" Brooklyn has 
been distinguished for some time for the number of her inde- 
ipendent voters, who carried their sovereignity under their 
hats in national elections, and last fall they carried that 
le spirit with immense emphasis into the city election, 
:d with immense effect. The opportunity, it is true, seemed 
rovidentially favorable, as the national and State differ- 
ces were not of a character at the time to separate those 
it all independently inclined, Is there not here a point for 
lose who favor separate municipal elections? Having, how- 
■er, once tasted the fruits of independence, an invitation 
another similar banquet will be more readily accepted 
■eafter. 
This matter of independence of party lines I esteem to 
be of very great importance in a contest with civic " rings." 
The idea of " ring," as yon know, is that parts of the circle 
are in each of the great opposing; parties, and that, which- 
ever party is in power, the portion of the ring belonging 
to it cares for the interests of that part of the circle for the 
time being out in the cold. Now it must be evident that 
all allegiance to party ideas is likely to be a secondary mat- 
ter with men so organized and connected, when the objects 
governing their careers are selfish ones. At any time that 
the interests of the "ring" as a whole seem endangered by 
the action of one particular party, I would not give much 
the fidelity of the members of the ring to that party at 
le election taking place. They will prefer their circular 
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interest to that of the party. Of course, these men are very 
fierce and emphatic about party regularity, and anxious to 
have every one labelled Republican or Democrat, and to 
have the wearer very proud of his label and very consistent 
in wearing it. They insist upon unswerving and unques- 
tioning obedience to **the organization," which is apt to 
mean the will of the great and little bosses. If they can 
persuade the good citizens, who have at heart the welfare of 
the community, to divide into two parties, and so pair them 
off, they can do the nominating and voting, that counts in 
the balance, and decide the contest, with the aid of the ele- 
ment in the community that is willing to vend its vote for 
rew:ird of some kind. But with an independent vote, especi- 
ally if in both parties, their task is more difficult ; still 
moR^ difficult when the independent element is able to 
dominate the regular party organizations, and compel good 
nominations; and is hopeless, when the community is so 
thoroughly aroused as to throw party ties to the winds, and 
to iK^tir itself for honesty and good government. This 
reminds me of a colloquy under my window on the morn- 
ing after our h\st election. The first \t)ice said, *'Well, it 
was the Oimmicnits that did it ! '" meaning the independent 
onc2v The reply wass '*Hoh! it was honest men against 
thayvcs ! *' 

A tton-^piirtisiin organization called the Citizens^ Union 
NViis fonncil amv^ng us lost \*ear and did good sen-ice in the 
lost clectiv^n. and nvnably I think in its influence upon the 
vital jxMut of the nominativm for Mawr. Very recently it 
has Nvtevi tv^ continue itsi existence iUid become a permanent 
tactv^r in the {vHticat sitnativ^n. Its aims. I tuicy^ are similar 
u> :hoe!je of the Munici{\Ai League of Philadelphia. 

IVrHaw \vu wi* ; allow me on the ivint of independent 
wsitxs tv^ vj:x<e frv^m a jvAmph'^et sen: me by the American 
l^>«v>ftio«a* Rej>rx>e::ta::ou Lea§:x:e, *' In :he one case the 
cistrtv^ ATV so v\>as:ruccea bv r,a::xre. or bv iurde&. that a 
sasvaU ha:>5ni* o: \v<eTs S.>*xi :hc Vu*ar,ce of rv>m«r. Bv 
\vc^:xc J^ * ^-^* *^^ -^^ -^^^^ ^> :hrow the e>cdoa one wav 
or :he oci^c?. He^^x ;he5*t r:ier, hA\>e ^rxsjit irrs^Koce with 
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he two dominant parties; each feels that it must do every- 
iiing to capture this vote, and as the independent controlling 
rote is almost invariably of the lowest moral type the ten- 
[ency is to nominate men of that stamp," 

I qnote it, to point out that in Brooklyn, when the city 
rotes as a whole, that the independent controlling vote is not 
©f the lowest moral type, but of the most thoughtful and 
■conscientious kind. Of this I am, as a Brooklynite, proud, 
I can bear witness to the devotion, intelligence and self- 
sacrifice of too many in our last election, and in others for 
that matter, not to be confident whereof 1 speak. Gentlemen, 
what we need for better city government, and we have made 
a beginning in Brooklyn, is to develop these qualities of 
intelligence and self-sacrifice. On these the safety of the 
Republic rests, and it is well that it does, for it is through 
these that the world moves upwards ; and that our institu- 

itions pre-eminently call for them proves that they are institu- 
tions to develop the highest character and the highest type 
of manhood. 
I In Brooklyn we have good reason to be encouraged and 
to press on towards the high ideal of excellence which has 
been presented to our minds as a possibility. In the mere 
possession of this ideal and of the spirit of progress, we have 
an inestimable advantage over those with whom we have to 
contend, as they appear to be entirely destitute of any such 
thing. This of itself would furnish good reason for believ- 
ing that the future is for us, and that Brooklyn will do its 
\ part in advancing the cause of good government in Ameri- 
^Bcan cities. 

^B May it prove always true, and may the people of Brook- 

^Byn continue to be true to their duty as free and responsible 

citizens, true to their city and true to the duty they owe, of 

good government, to their fellow citizens of the United States 

of America. 
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Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, I ought to express my 
regret that I have not followed the example set by Mr. 
Storey and Mr. Low — and written out what I have to say. 
And it seems, therefore, doubly ungracious to bring another 
disappointment to such an admirable audience as this ; 
but I greatly fear that the story of Chicago's municipal 
shortcoming, bad as it is, can not possibly equal Eastern 
expectations. (Laughter). Too much is expected of us. 
(Laughter). Whenever it is a question of any sort of bad 
goings-on, the Eastern expectation, if Chicago is to be heard 
from, is that the story will be a blood-curdling one. 

On the other hand, a Chicagoan would have to be in 
full training, and at his very best, to attempt to do any boast- 
ing about his city politics. Indeed, he knows very well that 
when compared with the government of any but American 
cities, the government of his city, like that of so many other 
cities of his country, is simply a deep disgrace to republican 
institutions and to the great democratic idea. 

Nevertheless, it is true that we take the disgrace and 
the discomforts of our municipal defects a little less seriously 
and wearily than you are apt to do yours in the East. We 
are, perhaps, too inclined to be light-hearted about them ; 
but then, you know our city is a new city, and our vices are 
not old. The corrupt practices of our city government are 
comparatively of the mere hole-in-the-wall, hand-to-mouth 
and shame-faced kind ; whereas for deeply rooted, elaborately 
organized, highly popularized and self-respecting corruption 
(laughter) we are simply not ** in it " with the Eastern cities. 
(Laughter and applause). 

The truth is that your Eastern cities are our stumbling 
block. We hear so much about New York, Brooklyn, and 



I lately of that place of McKane's, which used to bring to us 
r Dniy impressions of rustic peace and quiet (laughter), that 
I our people, in great measure, simply thank heaven that they 
I do not have to live under Croker, McLaughlin or McKane. 
1 And, in all seriousness, Mr. Chairman, I believe if we are to 
I have widespread municipal reform — and that, I tr\ist and be- 
I lieve, is the object of this Conference — it must begin in New 
I York. (Applause). 

Our people take the abundant evils of our city govem- 

I ment a little more easily, because we have the habitual faith 

I that whenever the evils become too confident the party then 

I in power in our city will get itself turned out. And that 

I pretty regularly happens. We also, with our usual optimism, 

I have a fatuous expectation that we are always upon the point 

I of getting the right man for Mayor ; and that we can throw 

I the burden upon him. At present, certainly, we are quite 

fortunate, as Mr. Storey has said his city is, and as Mr. Low 

might have said his is, for we have just elected a capital 

Mayor, Mr. Hopkins. He is a man who firmly believes he 

can, and is as firmly resolved that he will, raise the standards 

and efficiency of our govemment. He is a strong man, with 

the gift of leadership, the faculty of organization and a genius 

for work. 

But spurts of reform sentiment and of popular indigna- 
tion are not a possible reliance or support for permaueut 
reform ; and however singularly important it may be to have 
I good Mayor in such a city as ours, and however good the 
Idayor may be, his limitations are that he can not be Mayor 
forever, and that he will have successors who will have to be 
klected under the same bad condi tions which have produced 
ill of our bad government. And very bad, Mr. Chairman, 
fflir government has been. Bad not in any exceptional way, 
»erhaps ; not so bad, as I have said, as in mauy other cities ; 
but bad, too bad. 

About our City Council, for instance, we have strong 
ispicions, even as Mr. Storey said they had in Boston about 
^eirs; although I think I ought to admit that our suspicions 
B settled convictions. (Laughter), But it is not a cruel or 
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deep-seated sort of council ; and I think thai the moment our 
people resolve to really take hold of their own government, 
our council will simply pack up its grip and say, "Why, of 
course, if you are ready to govern, we will simply step out. 
We kuow we have no business here." (Laughter). 

As to our average Mayors, our one pride is that they 
have always been men of persona! integrity. That is all we 
are proud of; and that tells the story. 

Our Police Department has for almost its whole exist- 
ence been the football of politics. Our present Mayor 
promises to take it out of politics — evidence that in some 
mysterious way our municipal world, in spite of everything, 
actually does move. 

The Fire Department is out of politics, and has been for 
many years. It is ou the merit system, pure and simple; 
consequently we have perhaps the best Fire Department in 
the world. 

We have perfect inefficiency in all minor administra- 
tions. (Applause). There is probably no exception to that 
whatever. (Laughter). In short, we have all the defects of 
a city government that has no ideals whatever; no more 
ideals than your city government has. (Laughter). Our city 
government has all the deadness and badness of a govern- 
ment of the people that is not administered for the people. 
That is about all you can say of it ; and I think that is quite 
enough. If that does not damn it, I do not know how I can 
apply the proper condemnation. (Applause). 

Now, what is the environment of that city government ? 
Aud here is where 1 want to make my point. Is it a bad 
environment? Does that bad government come from that 
environment? Quite the contrary. The environment is 
good. I do not see how it can be much better. In the first 
place, the people are known throughout the world for their 
public spirit. They are essentially a public-spirited people; 
so essentially public-spirited that they have a world-wide 
fame for this particular quality. (Applause), 

That is the firat item of this environment. The second 
is that we have perfect home rule ; which, I take it, is the 
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Iznost essential fundamental of good city government in 
I America. We have never asked the interference of the 
I Legislature ; and the politics of the State has never, there- 
Ifore, got its hands upon us at all. If Samuel Adams should 
r cxjme back to America to live, he would simply be forced to 
live in Chicago. (Applause and laughter). Our charter is a 
general law — not a special charter — and the Legislature can 

I not interfere with it, can not touch it, except by touching 
the charter of all the cities of the State. There is no spe- 
cial legislation possible in our State under our constitution ; 
but if special legislation were possible it would not effect 
our charter. So far as the State has touched us at all, it has 
touched us through its constitution ; and there it has acted 
beneficently by limiting our power of borrowing money 
until our city debt is ridiculously low, only about thirteen 
millions, and by limiting our power of taxation, so that our 
taxes are moderate. We have in this way that greatest 
political good — absolute home rule, nninterfered with, un- 
touched by any exterior force or power or influence. 

Next to that, our charter is all that has been claimed 
for either of the charters which have been spoken of here 
this morning. We have, so far as political science has gone, 
a model charter. We have absolutely undivided power in J. 
the Mayor, and undivided responsibility. Our Mayor is 
quite as powerful in his province as the President of the 
United States as an executive officer is in his. Quite as 
powerful, quite as untrammelled. There is uo question in 
anybody's mind in Chicago where the responsibility rests in 
case of any political action. The Mayor is not only invested 
with the great power of appointment and removal, and there- 
fore of executive coutrol, but he is the president of the 
Council (we have only one house fortunately (laughter) and 
■ is the president of it), and he has also a veto power. 
Vith all this great appointing power in his hands, as things 
a now, he has necessarily great influence over the Aldermen. 
: not only have we this concentration of power and re- 
hponsibility in the Mayor, but we have concentrated responsi- 
bility everywhere, for we have not a single board, not a single 
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vicious board, left in our form of government There is no such 
thing as a thimble-rigging administrative board in Chicago; 
every department having a single chief appointed by the 
Mayor, removable by the Mayor, and remaining in office 
until he is removed or resigns. 

We have, then, a first-rate charter. And we are also fortu- 
nate in what we lack ; for we have no fixed and deeply-rooted 
political machine. You soon will all begin to want to live 
in Chicago if I go on. (Laughter). We have no machine that 
is not of mushroom growth. This vigorous young Mayor, 
whom we have just elected, knocked over two machines in 
getting into the Mayor's office ; all there were in sight — all 
we had. If there had been more I suppose he would have 
bowled them over, too. So we are just now without any 
active political machine at all. Of course, one will grow up ; 
but we have no such machines, and we are likely to have 
none such, as you gentlemen have. We have no municipal 
king who never dies, like McLaughlin. We have no dynasty 
of self-perpetuating bosses as they have in New York. I 
spare Mr. Bonaparte. (Laughter). We have none of these 
permanent organizations ; we have only little mushroom af- 
fairs that come up over night and are then cut down. A 
machine with us does not know when it goes to bed whether 
it will wake up alive or not. 

Again, we have the Australian ballot law. We not only 
have the Australian ballot law, but a law governing primaries. 
This latter is a voluntar>' law ; the parties need not act under 
it, but public sentiment is strong enough in that direction to 
have obliged them to act under it, and practically they do so. 

We do not have a civil service reform law. We have 
tried pretty hard to get it through the Legislature, but so far 
have not succeeded. The Fire Department, however, has 
long been out of politics, and the Police Department soon 
will be. 

Now, Mr, Chainnan, what is our trouble? If this 
envinnniient is all right, if all these institutions are right, 
what is it that we lack ? Our trouble, sir, is your trouble — 
the indifference and the neglect' of the so-called good citizens 
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(applause). Our lack is the good citizenship of the good 
citizens. 

There is no more misleading misuomer than that of 
"good citizen," for it is usually applied to the worst citizens 
in the community (applause) ; aud it may be applied to a man 
who, in practice indeed, generally is applied to a man who, 
in practice, absolutely is not a citizen at all. Such men 
defeat good city goverument. I want to say that it is not 
the bad citizen that needs to be reformed, but the "good 
citizen." The bad citizens are a hopeless minority. The 
good citizens are a hopeless majority. (Applause). 

The obstacle to the refonu of the good citizen is his 
ignorance — and his ignorance of his ignorance. (Laughter). 

American who succeeds in business, for example, con- 

pders that his success in business is equivalent to a degree 

mm a school of political and social science. And it is not. 

But the good citizen can be taught if he can be stirred to 

faink ; for it goes without saying that, after all, the American 

1 a talent for learning the duties and responsibilities of 

tizenship, or else we could not have a free government 

Now the " good citizen " must be taught, first of all, the 
fundamental truth that no city government in a free country 
can rise permanently above the level of the political energy^ 
not the political sentiment, but the political energy of the 
community. No matter how much good civic sentiment 
may float round in private life, it is only energized civic 
sentiment that wins in city politics. 

Then he must be taught this lesson also: that no man 
can be a citizen with the irresponsibility of a subject. 
(Applause). In a free countrj', the city government is not 
simply for the people, but it is emphatically by the people. 
(Applause). And if the good people shirk and won't govern, 
then the bad people certainly will govern. For somebody 
must govern. We can not have self-go\eniment without 
fclf-governing. And the only people to whom the " good 
ptizens" can delegate theirneglected duties and responsibili- 
i are their bad neighbors. For there is but one class of 
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citizens who stand ready at all times, to take up the neglected 
duties of "good citizens;" and thus it is that bad govern- 
ment subsists upon the flotsam and jetsam of the wrecks of 
good citizenship. (Applause). 

And now, Mr. Chairman, there are, I think, two profound 
errors of the " good citizen " that ought to be pulled up by 
the roots. The first error is, that it is possible to construct a 
form of government so cunning in its institutions, and in its 
devices and its checks and safeguards, that it can be trusted 
to produce good administration almost automatically, and 
without disturbing too seriously the "good citizen's" ease and 
private affairs. This error, as I conceive it, lies at the bottom 
of very much of our misfortune. 

The other error is this, that city government is a mere 
business operation — and that it is not, on the contrary, a 
government of high political and social dignity and import- 
ance, as I conceive it to be. (Applause). 

It is this error which permits men to absolve themselves 
from political duties by the ungrudging payment of taxes. 
It gives them, they think, an option to either take a part in 
city politics, or to commute that duty for excessive taxes. 
(Applause). They think, Mr. Chairman, that they are offered 
an alternative ; whereas no alternative to energetic citizen- 
ship ever was, or ever will be, within the contemplation of 
any form of self-government. (Applause), 
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A certain Oriental nation is said to have no legal title 
: its sovereign ; he is too sacred to be named by his sub- 
;ts. It may be for the same reason that there is no con- 
Aitutional provision, statnte or ordinance, defining the powers 
r even recognizing-tlie existence of the true ruler of Balti- 
more. I shall call him in this paper the Supreme Boss, but 
Diaim for the designation no other merit than that it will be 
Vreadily undenstood by those most interested. 

The office has existed for some twenty-five years, but it 

*has not always been held by one man. On several occasions 

during that period it has been placed in Commission. On 

October 27th, 1882, a speaker, who had every reason to know 

■Tfhereof he spoke, said at a public meeting : — 

" I tell you, your political liberties are in danger. There 
6 a clique who have seized the Democratic organization, and 
hrho hold it for personal aggrandizement. They have said to 
roa (I am talking to Democrats), 'We have determined who 
lall be the judges.' Frank Morrisson, Robert J. Slater, and 
Rasin say to any young man who aspires to office: 'You 
shan't be nominated unless we say so, and we won't say so 
unless you pay for it' " 

Since then the two first named of this triumvirate have 
shared the fate of Antony and Lepidus, the Democratic prim- 
aries of 1887 corresponding in result to the battle of Actium, 
and for the past six years an Augustus has borne unchallenged 
sway. The tenure of his office may be described as "during 
good behavior," but "good" as thus used must be understood, 
like agatkoi ox an'sloi m the literature of Greek politics, in a 
conventional sense. Mr. Freeman calls an aristocracy, as he 
^ nses the term, a nile of the best, not indeed of the best moral- 
, but of those best fitted to rule. So a Baltimore Boss 
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remains such while, and only while, he shows himself a better 
man than his competitors; not better in what they would 
call a Sunday-school sense, but better fitted to be a Boss. 
Nowhere is the sur\-ival of the fittest better illustrated ; each 
successive Boss wrests power from the grasp of one who had 
previously chitched it, and looks upon his own lieutenants 
and pupils much as a Roman Emperor regarded his Generals. 
Were he a classical scholar (which he usually is not) his 
office might remind him of 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 

The ghastly priest doth reign. 
The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain. 

But, however this may be, he knows well enough that he 
will keep his place no moment longer than he can hold it 
with the strong hand against all odds and all comers. 

A Boss in Maryland, like a Turkish Pasha, owes his 
dignity to merit only and, in great measure, to the same kinds 
of merit. For the one position, as for the other, no one is 
disqualified by humble birth or limited education or question- 
able antecedents and reputation. A poor man may rise to be a 
Boss as he may to be a Pasha, but, in either case, he usually 
becomes a rich man soon after. The American potentate, 
however, lives in no such barbaric splendor as surrounds his 
Eastern brother; again, like Augustus, our present rnler 
dwells among us to outward view a mere private citizen, with 
no shade of that divinity which doth hedge about a king. 
He is familiarly known as "Free," not because, as Clarendon 
said of an English king, " He is as free and absolute as any 
other monarch of Christendom," but from a corruption or 
abbreviation of his middle name. His colleague of the Slate 
at large (for we have a State-Boss as well) has been for some 
fourteen years a Senator of the United States, but he has 
always preferred to rule Baltimore, as Pericles did Athens, 
without any official authority. It is true that, as Pericles 
was annually elected slrategos, he has been successively a 
Clerk of Court, Naval Officer of t!ie Port, and Insurance 
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Commissioner, but the modem, no less than the ancient, ruler 
has invariably sought the substance, not the show, of power. 
He is willing that others should make and administer our 
laws, provided that he makes the law-makers and all other 
public servants, decides what laws shall be made and how 
they shall be administered. In certain respects, however, he 
differs widely from Pericles ; he is no orator and pretends to 
be no statesman. I do not recollect that I ever heard of his 
making a speech, and, so far as my memory serves me, the only 
topic of national interest on which the public had a seemingly 
authentic statement of his views was the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. This he was reported to favor, although 
most of our politicians professed another preference, because, 
as he was said to have declared, in substance, " He had never 
found any cause to complain of Mr, Clevelaud." Indeed the 
cacoethes loquendisMA any real interest in public affairs are very 
dangerous to a Boss ; the immediate predecessor of our present 
senior Senator, both as Senator and as State-Boss, and who 
■was also afterwards City-Boss, had, while on both thrones, 
brief and turbulent reigns, closed by decisive overthrows, 
very largel)' because he could and would make speeches, and 
even express opinions in them. 

The ordiuarj' duties of a Supreme Boss are both respon- 
sible and onerous. He relieves those legal voters of the city 
■who belong to its dominant party of the labor and anxiety 
involved in choosing candidates for all elective offices, and he 
renders, in no small measure, the same ser\'ice to the party 
of opposition, for patriots of the kind called in New York 
"Tammany Republicans," are well known in Baltimore. It 
ill be remembered that this function had beeu already 
assumed by his fonner colleagues and him,self in 1892, and, 
of the complaint then made by the speaker I have 
quoted, as to the terms of its exercise, I deem it but just to 
say that he has, to my knowledge, permitted, and eveu caused, 
" young men who aspired to office " to be nominated without 
his being paid for it, at least in money or by them. In the 
principal Democratic paper of Baltimore there appeared, some 
tnonths since, a narrative, in much detail, of his interview 
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with another magnate, of greater dignity but less real power, 
namely the President of the United States. According to 
the account thus published, the latter requested of him 
" recognition " (in political parlance, a euphemism for some 
measure of support at public expense) for certain " elements " 
in their common party, guilty in the past of much disaffec- 
tion and even insubordination towards the Supreme Boss, but 
in warm sympathy with the President's reputed views. Our 
ruler is said to have shown none of that ill-judged bitterness 
exhibited by Queen LilHuokalani towards the rebels against 
her authority, but conceded promptly and gracefully a " rea- 
sonable" portion of such "recognition," and soon after the 
alleged interview, four gentlemen belonging to the Associa- 
tion which I here represent were notified of their selection to 
serve in the present General Assembly, one as Senator, three 
as Delegates, from the city of Baltimore, Together with all 
the other candidates for these or any other offices, they were 
unanimously nominated by the appropriate Convention ; the 
fimctions of such bodies in Baltimore, and their relations to 
the Boss, being closely analogous to those of the old French 
Parliaments when the King appeared in a /// de Justice. No 
one who knows these gentlemen (and they are well known) 
needs any assurance from them that they have gone to the 
legislature absolutch' uutrammeled by pledges, express or 
implied, or doubts that, whatever may have been the motives 
of those who offered them election, their acceptance was 
dictated by a sense of public duty ; indeed, rumor credits the 
Boss with an expression of perfect indifference as to what 
bills they might introduce; he would "take care," he is 
currently quoted as saying, of these bills afterwards. It is 
therefore clear that his act of gracious oblivion was either a 
matter of pure "comity," or else is to receive its reward from 
some one other than those immediately favored. 

Article 9 of the Bill of Rights in the Constitution of 
Mar\-land declares : — 

■That no power of su&pcnding l«ws or the execntion of laws, 
unless by. or derived from the Legislature, ought to be exercised or 
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'^ Nous avotts ckangh tout cela" and a power of suspending 
laws or their execution exists in Baltimore, which is iu no 
wise " derived from the Legislature," although the political 
existence of members of the Legislature is often " derived " 
from those who exercise this power. On our statute book 
are laws which seem to prescribe penalties for election frauds, 
for various forms of gambling and of swindling di.sguised as 
gambling, for illicit liqnor selling and for maintaining or 
advertising resorts for sexual immorality, but practically all 
these pretendeti crimes are licensed except the one first 
named, and that is rewarded. In an address which I deliv- 
ered some years since, at one of the annual meetings of our 
local Society for the Suppression of Vice, I said, and I now 
and here repeat : " It is no exaggeration of language to say 
that saloons and gambling houses and brothels are here 
nnrseries for 'statesmen,' that the active hostility of their 
keepers is, if not fatal, at least a grave impediment to suc- 
cess in public life ; and that men and women who gain their 
living by habitually breaking the laws have a potent voice 
in selecting the public servants, who make, interpret and 
execute those laws. The proprietor of a 'dive' may be of 
one party or the other; neither enjoys a monopoly of this desir- 
able constituency, bnt, whatever his politics, he is almost 
certainly a power at the primaries and a factor in the vote of 
his precinct ; only practical experience can teach how much 
these facts aggravate the task of bringing him to punish- 
ment." The fishing bounties once granted by the national 
government were defended as fostering a nursery of seamen ; 
we ought not to complain of a mere impunity for the breach of 
obsolete laws, accorded to those who provide training schools 
for our future rulers. 

Still less can we reasonably object to a service pension, 
in the form of permanent public employment, awarded to 
those who have "worked" for the boss or his lieutenants at 
the polls, and even suffered for them in Jail, Of the admir- 
able custom lastly mentioned, a significant illustration has 
been recently brought to my knowledge. In the year 1887 
the Baltimore Reform League prosecuted criminally a large 
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number of those who had served as judges or clerks of 
election throughout the city in the autumu of 1886. By a 
deplorable oversight on the part of the reigning bosses, 
which has not been repeated, the Assistant State's Attorney 
was then a lawyer of marked ability and disposed to really 
bring criminals to justice, and, as a consequence, some twelve 
or fifteen of the officers mentioned were convicted of fraud 
in various forms and seut to jail, Moreover the annoying 
irritability of public opinion at the time, due in some meas- 
ure to the previous conviction of two of the same set of 
election judges for a murder, committed after their appoint- 
ment and just before the election, prevented the Governor 
receiving orders to pardon them until they had all endured 
some months of imprisonment. Among these exemplars of 
loyalty and zeal was a certain clerk of election, who, in July 
last, was appointed elevator-man at the Post-office Building. 
This patriot's record was investigated by a special committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland, and 
by them called to my attention, as President of the Associa- 
tion, and by me to that of the custodian of the building, 
who is also Collector of Internal Revenue, and the first 
appointee of the present Administration to an important office 
in Maryland. My letter to him remained without acknowl- 
edgement, but very soon afterwards the newspapers announced 
that the health of the elevator man, undermined perhaps by 
his cruel incarceration forabout seven months six years before, 
had failed under the arduous labors of his position, and ihis 
he resigned. Within the past month, it has been ascertained . 
that he continues to draw pay from the National Treasurj', but 
his post of duty has been changed to the basement, where he 
is well enough to act as firenian. The treatment of his case 
by his superiors exemplifies a kind of devotion to reform, 
which displays itself upstairs and fades away as the reform- 
er's scene of action disappears from public view. Doubtless 
this spirit has its merits, but it awakens in me a qualified 
enthusiasm. 

A very important "condition" of municipal government 
in Baltimore is the "Grandmother's Fund." As I am away 
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from home, it may be well to explain that this is not a 
particular sum of money committed to a designated custodian, 
but represents the aggregate proceeds of various kinds of 
tribute levied upon the community by its real, as contra- 
distinguished from its nominal, nilers. This tribute includes 
assessments on office-holders and candidates for office, " benev- 
olences" from contractors doing work or furnishing supplies 
of any kind to the City or State or institutions under public 
control, the price of franchises and privileges and special 
legislation of every kind, whether from the City Council, or 
the General Assembly, the amounts contributed by corpora- 
tions when subjected to a process known technically as 
"plugging," and the ransom paid by criminals of all sorts 
and especially, as I have endeavored to explain, by policy 
players, brothel keepers and offenders against the liquor laws, 
for impunity. It will be readily seen that great tact and 
judgment, as well as vigilance, must be displayed in this 
work of levy, for, such is the selfishness of human nature, 
that hardly one of those tithable would hesitate to evade pay- 
ment of even the most moderate subsidy could he do so with 
safety, and, on the other hand, here as elsewhere, business 
will be checked by a prohibitory tarifT. It is, moreover, neces- 
sary to "size up" each "job" separately before this is under- 
taken, for the circumstances and the disposition of the person 
struck " will often determine whether or how hard to strike 
him. 

To study the Supreme Boss, his rivals, his followers and 
his revenue is to learn something of the true conditions of 
municipal government in Baltimore ; he can say with 1/Onis 
XIV., and with much the same measure of truth : " UEtat 
t?esi mot;" he embodies and typifies those influences which 
have made the city's politics what they are, just as the Great 
Monarch embodied and typified the absolutism of his time 
and country. Any one Boss may lose power, or die or grow 
virtuous when he is rich enough and wishes to get into good 
society, but while his environment remains what it is he will 
surely have a successor. Every people has had and will have 
always as good a government as it deserves. 
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By GEORGE GLUYAS MERCER. 



Philadelphia is fortunate to-day in the possession of a 
form of government which, although not theoretically per- 
fect, is nevertheless one of the best and most striking illus- 
trations of the changes effected by the legislation of the past 
decade in the charters of American cities, in accordance with 
modem ideas of mimicipal institutions. By the Act of June 
I, 1885, popularly known as the "Bullitt Bill," in recognition 
of the distinguished services of a public-spirited citizen in 
its behalf, a separation is made between the legislative and 
executive branches of the city government; a Mayor, elected 
for the term of four years, and ineligible for the next succeed- 
ing term, is made the real head of the government ; the 
executive power is concentrated in him ; and he has authority 
to appoint and remove the most important directors of sub- 
ordinate departments, who are responsible to him, while he 
is himself responsible for his administration to the people 
who elect him. 

This form of government is certainly in striking contrast 
to that established by our great-grandfathers, in whom, as 
true Philadelphians, we take great pride, and who placed city 
affairs in the hands of Commissioners, A century ago our 
law-makers were much afraid of what was called "one man 
power," which was thought to be unrepublican in principle, 
and fraught with danger to popular government. While, 
however, no wise man will maintain that any existing politi- 
cal institution can justify its permanent existence merely 
because of its antiquity, or its u.sefulne5S in time past, so 
neither will he condemn any such institution that seems well 
adapted to our present needs, because, in other times and 
under other circumstances, its influence was vicious, or 
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because, in the hands of bad men, it might be turned to evil 
purposes. 

»The wisdom of this modem policy of a concentration of 
the power and responsibility in one head has already been 
shown by the practical administration of our city govern- 
ment in accordance with this plan, and, if any further change 
be made in the form of the municipal government of Phila- 
delphia, it will undoubtedly be in the direction of a develop- 
»inent of this theory to the extent originally intended, rather 
than in the direction of a return to the antiquated forms 
that we formerly endured, 

A brief experience has shown that this form of i 
pal government is that under which the citizens c 

I the most effective control over their own executive affairs. 
The Mayor, being directly responsible to the people, whose 
approval of his administration must ever be his highest 
reward, is at all times willing to listen to their wishes, when 
clearly and intelligently expressed, and more than once has 
Philadelphia had reason to be thankful when the executive 
veto, made in compliance with the demand of her citizens, 
has saved her from the consequences of pernicious legisla- 
tion. The people, realizing that the character of the city 
government for a long period will be determined by the 
character of the man whom they choose for Mayor, take a 
deeper interest in municipal elections, and are enabled to 
discharge their duties as electors more intelligently when 
their vote at the polls indicates merely the selection of one out 
of two or three names of men well known to them. Indeed, I 
can think of nothing more discouraging to the independent 
voter than the necessity of filling, at a municipal election, a 
score or more of different offices, by casting ballots for a large 
number of men of whose character and capacity the voter can 
have no information whatever. By thus making it impossi- 
ble for the electors to discriminate intelligently, corrupt party 
leaders perpetuate their own power. Moreover, with such 
ample powers and opportunities as those now possessed by the 
-Mayor of this city, the office is one of the highest honor and 
niportance, and worthy of the ambition of any citizen, and, 
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at each of the two elections for Mayor under the new charter, 
the selection has fallen upon a worthy citizen of the highest 
character. If, however, at any future election for Mayor, the 
voters of the city should become as apathetic as they frequent- 
ly are at councilmanic elections, and in consequence thereof 
an unworthy man, nominated at the dictation of unprincipled 
party leaders, should be elected as Chief Magistrate of the 
city for four long years, with the large executive powers now 
vested in that high office, the "Bullitt Bill" would undergo 
a test to which it has not yet been subjected. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, while thus possessing larger 
power than is held by the Mayors of many other American 
cities, has, however, no authority to appoint the Receiver of 
Taxes and City Treasurer, and, consequently, cannot be held 
responsible for the administration of those important execu- 
tive departments. His appointments, moreover, are subject 
to the approval of Select Council, which results in an unfor- 
tunate division of responsibility. On the whole, however, it 
may be said that the Executive Department of the City 
Government is wisely and honestly administered, and that 
the people have abundant confidence not only in our present 
Mayor, but in the able members of his Cabinet who direct 
the departments of public safety and public works. Perhaps 
no municipal administration could better serve the public 
interests except one absolutely non-partisan, and based upon 
the fundamental principle of the Municipal League, that 
municipal affairs should be separated from state and national 
politics. Two examples of the pernicious effects of the 
opposite doctrine may be observed in this city at tlie present 
time : one in the personnel of the municipal civil service ; 
the other in the assessment of municipal office-holders for 
party purposes. 

The Act of June i, 1885, made it the duty of the Mayor 
and heads of departments to make " regulations providing for 
the ascertainment of the comparative fitness of all applicants 
for appointment or promotion, by a systematic, open and 
competitive examination of such applicants" (with certain 
exceptions specified in the Act). The plain intent of the 
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statute was to give every citizen an equal chance to obtain 
an appointment ; to secure for the municipality the best pos- 
sible service by appointing those only who, after competitive 
examination, prove to be the most capable; and, as the act 
forbids any personal solicitation in favor of an applicant, to 
exclude all favoritism, and thus check the corruption and 
demoralization of the public service resulting from the be- 
stowal of offices as rewards or bribes for political support. 

The "Civil Service Rules" made in pursuance of this 
authority provide, among other things, (i) that the "Civil 
Service Board " shall be composed of the officials whose con- 
duct it is intended to guide and control ; (2) that all examin- 
ers shall be appointed by the said board or its chairman ; (3) 
that, instead of admitting all applicants to the competitive 
examinations, the Examiners shall not admit any one unless 
his application shall have been first presented in person to 
the head of a department and forwarded by that official to the 
examineis ; and (4) that, when the head of a department is 
about to make an appointment, he may select any one of the 

(ve eligibles on a list composed exchisively of those whose 
iginal application he has previously received and forward- 
to the examiners. With such regulations as these, it 
would seem strange if both applications and appointments 
were not pretty closely confined to the henchmen of the party 
in power, and, if the spirit of the Act of Assembly has been 
in any degree observed, it has been because many of our 
executive officers are much better than tjheir rules require. 
The " Civil Ser\'ice Rules" also provide that " No 
person in the public service shall be required to contribute to 
any political fund," but the fact remains that the policemen, 
firemen, and municipal officers generally, do contribute large- 
ly to the support of the party in jxjwer, and that, while their 
superiors seek to make it appear that such contributions axe 
voluntary, the subordinates know full well that if their 
assessments are not paid their official places will be in danger. 
This state of affairs receives at least the tacit approval of the 
higher municipal officials ; it tends to the corruption of the 
public service, and it will never cease until the passage of 
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some Civil Service Act, which shall make the solicitation, 
receipt or gift of any political assessment a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, as is done by the 
United States Civil Service Act. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania, by forbidding the 
creation of municipal commissions, prohibiting all special 
legislation, and limiting the power of municipalities to con- 
tract debts, has promoted the cause of municipal reform, 
which has been further advanced by the Reform Ballot Laws 
of 1889 and 1893. 

However encouraging it may be to note such reforms, 
truth compels the confession that no snch progress can be 
recorded in respect to the legislative department of our city 
government. Here nothing can be observed but retrogression. 
In olden times Philadelphia numbered among her municipal 
legislators many of her best and ablest men ; to-day it is 
difficult to induce citizens of high character to stand for such 
an office. The people no longer select their public servants. 
Political conventions are ruled by unprincipled party leaders, 
who dictate the nomination of such men as will serve their 
selfish purposes. Proper performance of public duties has 
become a barrier to political advancement. 

I have the authority of a leading member of Councils 
for the statement that there are not as many men of character 
and ability in our municipal legislature to-day as there were 
ten years ago. During that decade, moreover, the amount 
of municipal expenditures has been trebled, and municipal 
legislation has become of supreme importance. Hon. Seth 
Low has said that it is probable "the city of Phitadelphia 
in recent years has lost by theft and dishonesty on the part of 
its officials more money than the United States, with its 
immensely larger transactions, has lost in the same inten-al." • 
The amount lost in this way, however, is small as compared 
with the indirect loss occasioned by the improvident and 
reckless grants of public franchises without sufficient com- 
pensation to the city, la the franchises granted to street- 
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railway companies in the cities of Great Britain and of the 
European continent, the government provides for adequate 
compensation to the municipality, and reserves to itself the 
right to regulate the transportation of passengers, and to 
purchase the entire plant, either at any time, or at the end of 
a fixed period. All large American cities have been short- 
sighted in their grant of these franchises, but Philadelphia is 
pre-eminent in this regard, and, during the past few years, 
our City Councils have passed, over the Mayor's veto, ordi- 
nances granting to private corporations franchises worth 
millions of money, and from which the city ought to have 
derived for years to come a large amount of revenue. The 
very men who have been elected to protect the interests of the 
city have sacri6ced those interests in the most shameless way, 
and the disgrace has been felt all the more keenly because their 
meetings have been held in Independence Hall, a place that 
ought ever to be to all Americans as sacred as a house of prayer, 
but which has oftentimes seemed more like a den of thieves. 
God speed the day when those who buy and sell shall be cast 
out of that holy temple of liberty ! 

One reason why our municipal legislature numbers 
among its members many unworthy men is, in my judgment, 
because Councilmen receive no compensation for their public 
services. In this respect Philadelphia may learn a profitable 
lesson from her sister cities of Baltimore and St. Louis, 
although the salaries in the latter city are altogether too 
small. The duties of a Councilman are onerous, and demand 
more time than most men, engaged in earning a living for 
themselves and their families, can afford to give gratuitously 
to the public service. The result of our foolish economy in 
this particular is to make this office attractive to only two 
classes of men : those who are wealthy enough to serve with- 
out salar)', and those who accept the office knowing what 
opportunities it affords for plunder and determined to make 
the most of it for themselves. There is no intention to inti- 
mate that there are no men in Councils both poor and honest. 
Wliat is asserted is that the office is not attractive to such 
men, who find too often that they must neglect either their 
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own business or that of the city. It is probably not too 
much to say that the member of Councils who attends regu- 
larly and faithfully to his public duties must devote at least 
one half of his time to the work, and there are few business 
men who can afford to do this without pay. It is submitted, 
therefore, that the present system excludes from the legislative 
service of the city the very men who would make the best 
law-makers, and places before men who are poor and weak a 
temptation that results in the corruption of our public service, 
and a consequent loss to the city many times greater than the 
cost of the salaries suggested. Let no one suppose that this 
paper advocates the acceptance of public office by any one for 
the sake of the pay. Whenever the salary attached to a pub- 
lic ofEce is so great as to cause that office to be sought by men 
whose chief aim is gain, the result is demoralizing to the 
office-holder and disastrous to the city. Although the abuses 
of the fee-system have, for the most part, been abolished, the 
salaries attached to mauy of our city offices are even now 
much too high, and it is believed that, if some of these sala- 
ries could be reduced and the money thus saved could be 
applied to the payment of moderate salaries to Councilmen, 
the result would be of large benefit to the city. While it is 
true that every man who is summoned by the vote of his 
fellow-citizens to a public position should fiud his chief satis- 
faction in the honor of such service, yet "the laborer is 
worthy of his hire," and there seems no good reason why a 
member of Conucils should be asked to ser\'e without com- 
pensation any more than any other public servant. To this 
reform it would, be well if we could add the election of the 
city legislature on a general ticket instead of by wards, thus 
enlarging the field of choice among good citizens. These 
two changes seem far more important to the cause of muni- 
cipal reform than the retention of the bicameral system, 
which has already been abolished in some of our sister cities. 
What Mr. Low calls "the great unsolved organic problem 
in connection with municipal government in the United 
States" is that which concerns the legislative branch of citj' 
government. The abuse of their powers by these local 
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legislators is to-day the chief reason why we are reluctantly 
forced to admit the truth of the statements of Mr. Andrew 
D. White, that "American cities are the worst governed in 
the world," and of Prof. James Bryce, that " the government 
of cities is the one conspicuous failme of the United States." 
This is the chief problem before this National Conference 
for Good City Government. This is the problem to which, 
in Philadelphia, the Municipal League must first direct its 
earnest attention. Whatever other steps are taken towards 
its solution, the first should be the inculcation upon the 
minds and consciences of the people of the wisdom and justice 
of our demand for non-partisan municipal government. The 
national platforms and policies of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have nothing whatsoever to do with the conduct 
of city affairs, aud the sole object of a municipal election is 
the selection of men of capacity and integrity to manage the 
business of the municipality. "The purification of our city 
goveraments, " says Mr. John Fiske, "will never be com- 
pleted until they are entirely divorced from national party 
politics." 

In the propagation of this doctrine, the Klunicipal League 
stands not alone in Philadelphia. Foremost among its allies 
is the American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, under whose auspices Prof. Fiske is now lecturing. This 
Society, recognizing that the public end of education is to 
make enlightened, patriotic, public -spirited citizens, is offer- 
ing to the people of this city extended courses of lectures on 
Civics, which can not fail to aid our cause, and the American 
Institute of Civics, represented, I am glad to say, at this 
Conference, is doing a like service for the country at large. 
The Wharton School of Finance and Economy is also 
engaged in this patriotic work. From the University of 
Pennsylvania, and from other colleges throughout our coim- 
tiy, young men are going abroad to study municipal institu- 
tions, and are bringing back to the new world the wisdom of 
the old. Thus we are expanding our horizon and enlarging 
our experience by bringing ourselves in contact with men of 
other countries. We have at length out-grown, it is to be 
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hoped, that shallow form of patriotism, in vogue in times 
past, which forbade us to speak truthfully of our own defects, 
and which found its chief work in teaching American youth 
that the American flag was the handsomest, and the Ameri- 
can republic the biggest, on earth, and that American forms 
of government were inherently admirable and necessarily 
superior to all others. To-day, with larger wisdom, we are 
beginning to realize that the greatest gain to all nations is to 
be reached through interdependence and not by independence ; 
and that the selfish isolation, either of men or nations, post- 
pones that millennial day, when all shall recognize "the 
fatherhood of God over all and the brotherhood of man." 

Last, but not least, among our allies, is to be noted the 
newly -organized "Civic Club," whose object is to develop a 
new force in the body politic by awakening the public spirit 
of the women of Philadelphia, in order to secure, through 
their organized action, greater honesty and eflSciency in the 
administration of city affairs. Undoubtedly women can 
have, if they will, a tremendous influence in politics by 
dwelling, not upon the rights, but upon the duties, of voters. 
If every woman would influence her fatlier, husband, brother, 
son, friend, to recognize his sacred duty to go to the polls and 
vote in favor of non-partisan municipal government, what a 
power she might exert ! This question, like the slavery 
question, is amoral issue of the highest moment, and in all 
such matters the influence of women should be supreme. 
Moreover, our hope is in the generation to come, and the best 
service woman can do is to instil right principles into the 
minds of children. 

Finally, however theoretically excellent may be our 
Charter, however good our fonn of government, however 
perfect our political machine, history teaches that we must 
not attach too much importance to any of these things. The 
essential consideration is by what men and in what spirit our 
government is to be conducted. If the men we elect are 
men of character and ability, and if their spirit is that of 
"righteousness which exalteth a nation," there need be no 
fear. 
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New York does not differ, I think, from otlier cities of 
the United States in one respect : instead of being governed, 

I as it theoretically should, by an enlightened and disinterested 
majority of its citizens, it is governed by an ignorant and 
interested minority. How this comes to pass and how it can 
be corrected constitntes the political problem of municipal 

I government. 

If our municipal government were, as is sometimes con- 
tended, truly representative of our majorities, our task, 

J though still not to be abandoned, would assuredly be one of 

[ almost hopeless magnitude ; it would mean timt we had a 
work of education to do which in some cities like New York, 
with a perpetual accession to it of a large foreign vote, would 
probably never be accomplished. It is above all things im-. 
portant, therefore, at the very outset, to point out that the 
Ring which actually governs the city is composed of com- 
paratively few men, so few indeed that they present a picture 
as hnmiliating for us as that of the handful of British soldiers 

I that keeps in subjection and awe the millions of the Indian 
Empire. Tammany, which enjoys to-day control of our mu- 
nicipal offices, has not more than twenty-seven thousand 
rewards to give in the shape of employment, including every 
office from that of Mayor to the street sweeper ; and yet Tam- 
many's main strength is siipposed to consist of the spoils 
which it has to distribute. It is inconceivable that Tam- 
many could bring two Tiundred thousand votes to the polls 
out of three hundred thousand, if twenty-seven thousand 
places constituted the only reason for its strength. 

The control of Tammany in the city of New York is 
built upon a much larger and more pernicious principle — the 
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principle of blackmail. Every statute which imposes a duty 
upon our citizens is made by Tammany to serve a double 
purpose. From those who consent to support the Tammany 
regime, license to violate our ordinances secures loyalty ; from 
those who refuse to support the Tammany regime, such 
license extracts tribute ; so that whether our laws are good 
or bad, they all serve to keep Tammany in power. Bad ordi- 
nances, which forbid the use of the sidewalk, when in some 
cases such use is indispensable to the transaction of business ; 
debatable ordinances, such as those closing the liquor saloons 
throughout the whole of Sunday, and altogether good ordi- 
nances, such as our building laws and those aflFecting the 
public health, are all so mis-executed as to give Tammany a 
clutch upon our business men, which, in the case of the 
liquor trade alone, is estimated to control directly not less 
than thirty thousand votes, and indirectly as many more. 

The power of the Ring then seems to depend upon its 
ability to play upon our hopes and fears — hopes of oflRce and 
fears of persecution. Now this is a force which can not be 
depended upon, because, for every hope that is gratified there 
are a dozen hopes disappointed ; and for every citizen that 
can be kept in subjection by fear, there are a hundred that 
will be driven by it to revolt. Tammany is like the giant in 
the pantomime — mostly cardboard ; and like all theatrical 
people inspires terror only because its victims do not know 
how it is made up. I go further and say that the inherent 
weakness of Tammany is mathematicclly demonstrable ; for 
in every civilized community the majority desires good gov- 
ernment and those who seek public oflBce for private gain 
must by the very nature of things constitute a small minority ; 
such men prey upon the body politic ; they are brigands ; 
now has the world ever seen a community in which the brig- 
ands were more numerous than those on which they prey? 
Is it not an essential feature of brigandage that the brigands 
be few and the victims many? And so we are irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that all municipal Rings must in 
their very nature constitute a minority — ^and a contemptible 
minority at that — of our voting population. 
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Why then is it that such Rings contrive to secure, year 
ifter year, overwhelmiug majorities at the polls? 

It is because the majority is neither united nor organ- 
; because it is in part kept under subjection by timidity 
d in part divided by party issues ; because it never occu- 
itself about its political duties except at election time, 
id imagines that in a few days the hare can win a race that 
e tortoise has beeu running all the year. 

And so the success of Tammany depends not so much 
ipon its strength as upon our weakness ; upon its ability to 
ilay upon our hopes and fears; to keep us inactive during 
le year and ou election day divide us along the line of 
national parties. 

The remedy is clear ; it is two-fold. We must unite on 
the principle that municipal government can be separated 
from party politics, and organize so as to give e.vpressiou to 
this principle at the polls. Let us consider for a moment 
'hat has been already done in New York in this direction. 
In 1891 the outlook for good government in New York 
ras hopeless in the extreme. The People's Municipal League, 
organized on the same lines as your own league in Philadel- 
ihia, had failed to elect its candidate for the Mayoralty, and 
the control which Tammany then obtained was in 1892 com- 
pleted by a sweep of every municipal office and the control 
if both houses in Albany. The discouragement which at- 
tended the failure of tlie People's Municipal League made all 
efforts at reorganizing a reform movement on purely political 
lines impossible. The conviction had come home to us that 
teurs could not successfully light organized batallions, 
ind that any new efforts must be made upon a permanent 
ilan that would drill our forces throughout the year. Such 
a plan was projected by a small group of young men known 
as the City Reform Club, which had for six years published 
an annual Record of the City Assemblymen and Senators and 
occasionally called attention to the scandals of our city gov- 
ernment. This little body suggested that a social club be 
organized to provide a pennauent home for municipal re- 
lers ; a place where they could meet in moments of 



leisure ; where permanent committees could report on fixed 
days of the week, and where those interested in sound mu- 
nicipal government might on critical occasions with confi- 
dence repair. This idea found favor with a few public-spirited 
and wealthy citizens, and the so-called City Club established 
its headquarters in October, 1892, with a membership of 
nearly seven hundred and upon a self-supporting basis from 
the start. It proceeded at once to organize permanent stand- 
ing Committees for the purpose of dealing with municipal 
questions, 

Its Legislative Committee, composed of distinguished 
lawyers, met weekly to consider bills affecting the City before 
the Legislature at Albany. 

Its Committee on Municipal Government, divided rough- 
ly into as many Sub-Committees as there are city depart- 
ments, met to study the workings of these departments and 
report on the abuses therein. 

The Committee on Co-operation and Aifiliated Clubs 
undertook the organization of so-called Good Government 
Clubs, the expenses of which should be graded to the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood in which each was situated, with the 
view of reaching men in everj' degree of wealth or poverty. 

During the first year of its existence the City Club could 
do no more than win its spurs ; this it succeeded iti doing on 
numerous occasions, so that in the November campaign of 
1893 the Good Government Club system was able to secure 
the election of two of its candidates and to poll its fair third 
in a three-cornered fight in the 21st district. 

The numerous occasions on which the City Club has 
stood to the community for improvement in municipal affairs, 
the distinguished men whose names appear on onr commit- 
tees, the election of two A.ssemblymen on whom we ca n 
absolutely rely, the spread of the doctrine that municipal 
government can be rescued from national parties if the citi- 
zens will only insist thereupon, have achieved this for the 
City Club : that whatever be the subject raised in connection 
with municipal government, whether it be scandals in the 
police department, abuses in the corporation attorney's office 



or proposed legislation at Albany, the first question asked, 
not only by our own supporters, but by those who belong to 
rival political organizations, has come to be "What is the 
City Club going to do about it ? " And as regards the results 
so far secured we may point to the preparation at our Club 
House by a committee composed of representatives of almost 
every political organization in the city, of a ballot bill which 
has commanded the approval of the entire press, is now in the 
hands of our candidates, Messrs. Sheffield and Lawsou. aud has 
a fair chance of becoming law this session. Other committees 
upon which we find such names as Seth Low and Abram S. 
Hewitt are diligently engaged in preparing measures for the 
separation of municipal elections from State elections, to 
come before our Constitutional Convention in the Spring; 

I and last but not least, the Brooklyn Democratic Club in 

I Brooklyn and the Republican Uniou League Club in New 
York have publicly espoused the doctrine that municipal 
government can and should be separated from national 
politics. 

But this is not all ; there is a split iu the Democratic 

I party of New York, Tammany has ceased to be the only 
Democratic organization in the city. Those Democrats who 
1 spite of Tammany Hall secured the nomination of Cleve- 
land in 1893, have formed a party of their own. The 
Republicans too have caught the infection of reform and 
s tr>-ing to slough off that element which is suspected to 

I have been been in treacherous complicity with Tammany, 
and the new Democratic and Republican parties, represent- 
ing as they do a desire for good government, are now actually, 
though to some extent unconsciously, co-operating with us to 
this end ; the idea that New York must aud shall have a 
Mayor worthy of us has taken possession of the minds of 
men, and all look to the City Club and its Good Govenimeut 
Club system as the neutral ground where that Mayor can next 
November be nominated and elected. 

In order to convey an adequate conception of our move- 
ment in New York, I must add a few words regarding our 

I Good Government Club system. If the City Club is the head, 



heart and centre of our organization, the Good Government 
Clubs are its executive limbs ; we have seven of these clubs, 
of which four are in full swing and three still in process of 
organization ; the total membership of the whole system 
amounts to two thousand one hundred and sixty-one. 

Jnst what is to be the scope of the work of these Clubs 
has not yet been fully determined ; so far, they have been 
confined to purely political work. I venture to entertain the 
hope that a recognition of the complexity of the problem 
before us, will induce us to extend the scope of our efforts so 
as to embrace the questions which confront us as a whole, 
and by not confining ourselves to a part only, condemn our- 
selves to no more than a partial success. It is impossible to 
handle this work understauding intimately the forces which 
are opposed to us ; uor is it possible in dealing with these 
matters to treat them as theories or as generalities ; we must 
deal with them as facts and in detail. To do this, let us con- 
sider for a moment just what is the power exerted by that 
unit of Ring rule — the local boss, and how he exercises it. 

The secret of his power consists in the fact that he 
renews in this country the methods by which the Patrician iu 
Rome acquired his control ; his relation to his constituents is 
no other than that of the Roman Patrician to his clientes. 
The plan is simple, and the effect sure. The Tammany po- 
lice engaged in executing the City Ordinances on those who 
do not pay either in money or service, bring daily to Court a 
batch of misdemeanants ; it is here the retailer before whose 
door his wagon has been stationed too long ; there a street 
vendor who has, without Tammany's leave, dared to occupy 
the sidewalk ; here a plumber who has ventured to plumb 
without passing the rigorous city examination ; there a matron 
who has emptied her slops upon the passer by. One and all 
are at once takeu by the local leader under his protection ; 
before a Tammany Justice, a few words from the great man 
suffice to secure the immediate discharge — and future loyalty 
of the delinquent. 

But this is not all. The local leader is an employment 
bureau ; he has his share of city offices ; Tammany con- 
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tractors are in touch with him ; so is the Commissioner of 
Public Works ; so is the Commissioner of Street Cleaning ; 
and to-day that the cries of the imemployed have reached 
the ear of our millionaires, let me assure them that their 
relief committees do not together contribute half as much to 
the needy as the Tammany Clubs, which succeed for the most 
part in keeping their gifts out of the newspapers. They do 
not need the encouragement or the recognition of the press. 
With the coffers of the city at their disposal — and the pro- 
ceeds of political blackmail — they can outdo us in the work 
of charity, because to them this charity is seed sown ; but, 
alas, while it is they that sow the wind, it is we who reap the 
whirlwind ; for the difference between their system and ours 
is this, that their philanthropy goes hand in haud with their 
politics, whereas our philanthropy is cunningly devised so 
•as to leave behind its little gratitude, little sense of obligation 
and not a single political principle. Is this wise or right? 
The immigrant voter is a stranger in a strange land, speak- 
ing a strange language, with no political sense and no polit- 
ical education ; into whose hands is he to fall ? Into those 
of machine politicians who can only corrupt him, or into 
the hands of an intelligent propaganda which will lift him 
out of his needs into a sense of his personal dignity and of 
his political responsibilities. I do not believe in divorcing 
philanthropy from politics. Philanthropy, politics and reli- 
gion should be all engaged in teaching the same lesson — 
self-government ; in doing the same work — lifting up the 
poor ; and by the poor I do not mean those only that are 
poor in pocket ; I mean also those that are poor in the qual- 
ities which go to make up a man and a citizen. I believe 
the municipal evil to be a many-headed one ; we must 
iSimultaneou.sly attack all the heads, or while we are sub- 
[duing one we shall become victims to the other. I see the 
forces tending towards evil co-operating with fatal concen- 
tration ; I see those tending towards good dissipated with 
fatuous indifference ; I contend that when we take the hand 
I fellow-creature to lift him out of want, poverty or crime, 
should not let go his hand till we have raised him to the 
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level of the franchise, which he is destined to exercise. And 
this is what I believe to be the ultimate mission of our Good 
Government Clubs. 

The opinion widely prevails that the work of politics is 
vulgar ; that no man can engage in it without demeaning 
himself; now, gentlemen, this depends upon how he sets to 
work about it ; whether he lowers himself to the level where 
it now is, or whether he undertakes to raise it to the level 
where it should be. Do you think this last impossible? 
Think for a moment how Hercules cleaned out the stables of 
Augean. Did he lower his divine hand to the loathsome 
task ? No. Hard by those stables flowed the water of the 
Alpheus ; with a few mighty strokes he diverted its bed ; he 
poured its waters through the putrid mass, and in an hour 
the accumulation of thirty years was carried out by the 
cleansing current to the sea. No other is our task ; hard by 
the accumulating putrescence of local politics all these years 
have flowed the lives of our earnest citizens ; let them no 
longer pass unconcerned beside this crying evil ; let us but 
once divert them from private interests to the common good, 
and, in a single day, with no greater effort than the intelli- 
gent exercise of their political franchises, municipal corrup- 
tion will be whirled by a torrent of public opinion to that 
wholesome sea, which receives from us all our offiscourings 
however foul and bad, only to return to us breezes of health 
and hope. 
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Tlie mere mention of the shortcomings of our city gov- 
ernment recalls a recent comment of the Mayor of Berlin. 
"With your standard of political education," he said, "your 
highly-developed business capacities and unparalleled mate- 
rial resources I had pictured to myself an intensity of muni- 
cipal activity which would be a constant source of inspiration 
to our European municipalities. That we should have out- 
stripped you, both as regards efficiency and economy, is to 
me the greatest anomaly in the history' of modern political 
institutions." The contrast between what was expected and 
what ive have actually developed in our local institutions 
could hardly have been brought out more clearly. The great 
chasm between the views of De Toqueville and Br>'ce is 
only to be explained by the change in social conditions the 
last half century has witnessed. In 1837, when De Toque- 
ville wrote, we had but two cities with a population exceed- 
ing 100,000 j in 1887, when the American Commonwealtk 
appeared, the number of such cities had increased fourteen- 
fold ; the one had before him a people of rural tastes and 
habits; the other found the health and happiness of a large 
percentage of the population dependent upon the changed 
conditions of city life. 

At this point the query naturally arises, " Have our 
methods of government kept pace with these changes? have 
the stales as well as our urban population fully recognized 
Ihe true nature of municipal problems? Upon this question 
the experience of foreign cities throws a ver>' helpful light, 
provided we do not confuse' two radically distinct notions, 
namely : the possibility of profiting by another's experience, 
land the necessity of imitating the exact forms through which 



certain desirable ends have been attained. We must see it'Aal 
they are accomplishing and ivhy they have solved a mass of 
problems which our cities have either avoided or failed ade- 
quately to meet. It is only after this has been done that the 
study of the how, the details of administrative organization 
become of interest, I do not mean to underestimate the im- 
portance of administrative forms. The history of municipal 
government in America, and more particularly that of Phil- 
adelphia, speak clearly enough to make such a position 
untenable. The point I do wish to make, however, is that as 
regards mere administrative forms, foreign cities have but 
little to teach us ; that the two best governed cities in the 
world — Birmingham and Berlin — when judged from a purely 
administrative standpoint, are opened to much of the adverse 
criticism bestowed upon American municipalities. In short, 
the ultimate factors of efficiency are not to be found in this 
or that administrative detail, for the form transplanted to 
American soil would, under present conditions, beget evils 
far greater than those we now complain of Back of all 
forms we must look for certain general principles, which 
determine the character of every department of municipal 
activity. To ascertain what these principles are is my 
purpose. 

We have, all of us, our ideas of municipal life. Beyond 
the complex of purely material services there looms up a 
ma,ss of social, intellectual and artistic pleasures to be derived 
from au intense municipal life. In the present stage of the 
discussion, however, it is absolutely necessary to keep within 
the bounds of concrete pictures. It is not difficult to find 
examples of peculiar efficiency in one or two departments. 
Chicago boasts of its system of parks ; every American city 
points with pride to its fire department ; some thiuk they 
have the most highly developed system of public education. 
There arc three cities, however, occupying privileged po- 
sitions in the history of modem municipalities — Birmingham, 
Paris and Berlin. For our purposes Berlin is by far the most 
interesting. The problems solved by the English municipal- 
''V are hardly comparable, in magnitude, to our own. The 



French capital on the other hand, while offering a most 
remarkable example of efficiency in certain fields, has utterly 
failed in others. It is not a municipality in the true sense of 
the word. Self-government has never, since the time of 
Napoleon, found a place in its system. It is practicably gov- 
erned by the State and therefore lacks that internal vigor 
which is the very first requisite of municipal efficiency, 
Berlin, however, stands nearest to the ordinary ideaLs of 
mnnicipal life. It is the most uniformly developed of mod- 
cm municipalities. No one department stands forth as the 
star attraction, but a uniform measure of efficiency is to be 
found in all. This alone is conclusive proof that the same 
general principles have been the determining factors in all. 
Furthermore, strange as it may seem, there is no other 
European city offering so close analogies with our own con- 
ditions. Berlin is thoroughly modem. It was confronted 
with the great problems of municipal government under con- 
ditions far less favorable than those of the vast majority of 
our American cities. Germany offered it no precedents in 
the solution of such problems ; inasmuch as a great centre of 
population was a thing as unknown to them as to ns. In 1865 
Berlin and Philadelphia had about the same population. 
To-day Berlin leads by more than 500,cxx> and were we to 
include the immediate suburbs, which are in reality a part 
of the city, the excess would be nearly 1,000,000. In fact, as 
regards growth of population, Chicago offers the only paral- 
lel. Thus one of the most common arguments in defense of 
American cities, namely, the lack of precedents, is deprived 
of its main force. Furthermore, physical conditions in Ber- 
lin were far less favorable than in New York, Philadelphia 
or Chicago. No natural system of drainage, no easily access- 
ible water supply, coal comparatively expensive; all these 
conditions tended greatly to complicate its problems. 

Finally we come to what is, in last analysis, the most 
important of the determining conditions in the municipal life 
of Berlin, viz. : that the efficiency of the city administra- 1 
tions is due, primarily, neither to the Prussian Monarchy nor 1 
to the Prussian Bureaucracy. It was the will, the consciously 




expressed will of the people of Berlin that determined the 
character of their municipality. Judged from this staud- 
point Berlin is more democratic than either New York or 
Philadelphia. In fact, few modem cities have enjoyed so 
large a measure of self-government. What it has accom- 
plished, and why it has accomplished so ranch must therefore 
be of more than passing interest. In order not to be misled 
by secondary considerations, we must always keep in mind 
the four great principles and influences, which have each 
contributed their share in shaping the attitude of the popu- 
lation of Berlin towards their city government. We, in 
United States, have been accustomed to look upon the 
municipality as a minor branch of the State government ; a 
creature of the State Legislature, dependent upon the will of 
the latter for its corporate existence, and with few, if any, 
adequate guarantees against constant and minute interference. 
All powers are expressly delegated. No general sphere of 
action distinctively municipal is recognized, and as a corollary 
to this, no clear distinction is made between the functions 
exercised by the municipality in its capacity of agent for the 
central government, and in its purely corporate character. 
In considering the Prussian system of municipal government, 
we must place ourselves at an entirely different point of view. 
Our concept of the municipality has never found a place in 
the Prussian system. The history of the "Free Cities" of 
Germany was in itself a great moral lesson. The reformers 
of 1808 clearly recognized the necessity of permitting munici- 
palities to solve their own problems. It is difficult to express 
in words the moral effects of this policy. The feeling that 
they, the inhabitants of the city, were the only agents for the 
attainment of ei'ery municipal end, contributed in no small 
degree to that deep interest in municipal affairs so character- 
istic of Berlin life. 

The second principle which has plajed a most important 
part in the history of Berlin, may be briefly call obligatory 
municipal service. We are so accustomed to hear the rights 
of citizens dilated upon, that the question of corresponding 
duties is often lost sight of. The leading characteristic of 



Prussian political history, has been the emphasis of civic 
Buty as antecedent to and determining civic rights. This has 
fiven to Prussia the principle of obligatory municipal service. 
The mass of honorar>' or unsalaried offices, so characteristic 
F local government in Prussia, is made possible by the fact 
that the acceptance of such office is pronounced by law to be 
the legal duty of every citizen. Refusal to accept the same 
without adequate excuse (such as contemporaneous public 
jpffice, age over sixty years, or special dispensation by the 
city council), carries with it the loss of the electoral franchise 
nd an increase of direct city taxes ranging from 12J12 to 25 
r cent. Although at first the source of some dissatisfaction, 
t has gradually become a part of the ethical concept of citi- 
mship. 

The third principle, which is of priraarj' importance, 
especially in the earlier stages of a city's progress, is closely 
related to the social side of German life. It is that utilitarian 
ialculns of pleasures and pains which is the great incentive 
s effort in public, no less than in private life. In the first 
blace, the German expects more from his municipality than 
5 the average American. For reasons, into which we can 
lot enter at present, his home life is less highly developed, his 
>cial instincts are stronger, and he is therefore very much 
^ore sensitive to anything that might detract from, or ham- 
(er those pleasures of social as distinguished from those of 
lome life. 

Finally we have to take into consideration the " three- 
' system of voting in State as well as in municipal 
elections. This gives to the wealthier classes the directing 
voice in municipal affairs. The importance of this principle, 
especially in its application to American conditions, is easily 
overestimated. It has undoubtedly contributed much to- 
wards that strict economy in the financial administration of 
Berlin, which at times lias even been carried to ridiculous 



We have now before us the explanation of the close re- 
Ition existing between the government and the population 
r Berlin. It is hardly necessary to add that, besides these 



four, other influences have been at work. The character of 
political institutions is determined by circumstances reach- 
ing into every field of human activity. Thus, without the 
admirable civil service of Prussia, which naturally found its 
counterpart in the city administration, it would have been 
impossible to grapple with some of the problems which 
Berlin has solved. Many improvements are due to the fact 
that it is the seat of government and the residence of the 
royal family. But granting to all these conditions the full 
measure of their importance, it nevertheless remains true, 
that the great and leading cause which has determined the 
efficiency of every municipal department has been this gene- 
ral interest of all classes in municipal affairs. To trace the 
direct effect is naturally more difficult in some departments 
than in others ; but it is traceable in all. 

To the casual observer the first, and often only, criterion 
for judging the efficiency of any city administration is the 
condition of its streets. The physical and moral health of 
all, and the persoual happiness of great numbers are so inti- 
mately connected with the condition of the public highways, 
that the test, while somewhat cnide, is, when consistently 
applied, fairly exact. That Berlin is the most uniformly 
clean of the great cities is beyond all doubt. By "most 
uniformly clean," I mean the general condition of all the 
streets ; not merely the great central thoroughfares, nor the 
wealthy residence districts. At Paris, where the State practi- 
cally governs the city, and where no feeling of solidarity has 
been developed, only those districts which are constantly 
before the eyes of the public receive sufficient attention. 
The German method is more consistent and less superficial. 
The real reason why the citizen of Berlin, be he high or low, 
awakes to find every section of the city thoroughly swept 
and cleansed, is to be found in the keen interest evinced by 
all classes in the condition of the streets. When the feeling 
that a particular ser\-ice is to determine whether city life is 
to be pleasant or intolerable, becomes deeply rooted, it is 
certain that the particular service in question will be per- 
formed in the most efficient manner. With the characteristics 






Gennan social life already mentioned, it was very natural 
lat the true nature of the problem of street-making as well 
street-cleaning should have been recognized very early in 
te history of the city. Thoroughly to sweep and cleanse 
street and, what is of equal importance, delicately, to 
adjust such operations to the wants and comforts of the popu- 
lation, must be the result of long development. The tech- 
nical nature of many of these operations, requiring the direct- 
ing hand of a scientifically trained expert, made it seem a 
matter of course that his position should be assured for life, 
and that he was to have full power in determining the policy 
to be pursued. To hold him to strict accountability for the 
efficiency of his department was but the final link in the 
chain of logical organization. The present system of street- 
leaning in Berlin is the result of over seven years careful 
:velopment by its present director. He is aided by a corps 
if trained inspectors and a permanent body of over seven 
hundred scavengers, increased as occasion may require. All, 
director as well as scavenger, hold office during good behav- 
ior, and are entitled to the regular pensions of city officials. 
This organization has made possible the execution of care- 
fully-planned systems, requiring many years for their develop- 
ment. The control exercised through criticism, and positive 
information furnished by ordinary citizens, is, according to 
the personal testimony of the director, one of his most 
valuable aids in judging of the peculiar requirements of 
different districts. 

To examine into the other departments would mean a 
repetition of the general methods of procedure we have just 
seen realized. Through them Berlin has obtained, under the 
most difficult circumstances, a water supply which for purity 
bs well as abiindance, stands among the highest. 
I A system of drainage has been gradually developed, 
Erhich has made Berlin one of the healthiest cities in the 
world. A magnificent system of markets has been built by 
the city with a view towards beautifying less favored dis- 
cts, and what is more important, the effect upon prices has 
such as greatly to aid the poor in the difficult problem 



of buying in small quantities at reasonable rates. The excel- 
lent quality of gas furnished by the city gas works is not too 
high at little over one dollar per looo cubic feet, when we 
take into consideration the enornious revenue which the cit>' 
treasury derives from this source. The untold misery which 
has been either avoided or relieved by the ^'■Municipal Pawn- 
broking InstiUde^^'' the beneficial effects of the '■'■Municipal 
Mortgage Loan InslittUc'^ and the '^ Fire Insurance Insii- 
luie" you must picture to yourselves. 

Before closing, I wish to say a word or two concerning 
the city's financial condition. It is with a feeling of positive 
relief that one turns to Berlin's finances after having ex- 
amined those of the other large cities. The harmonious devel- 
opment of its various municipal departments is mirrored here. 
A large income is derived from the city's public works ; no 
franchises are granted without adequate returns, while the 
system of taxation is by far the nearest approach to the 
modem scientific ideal. If it be possible to grade such bene- 
fits, it is here that Berlin has derived the greatest advantage, 
from its situation in a country like Prussia. The system 
of State Taxation and Finances invariably finds either its 
counterpart or complement in the finances of the munici- 
palities. Through its productive industrial undertakings, 
especially the railroads, Prussia has been able to reduce its 
burden of taxation, and at the same time to develop an in- 
come tax, which is more perfectly adjusted to "ability to 
pay " than any other countrj' has been able to attain. The 
admirable civil service system was the sine qua non to the 
realization of these reforms. With it Berlin has gradually 
converted its system of indirect to one of direct taxarion. 
Both personal and real property contribute their share. A 
highly developed income tax yields about 25 per cent, of the 
total income ; a house and a rent tax furnish an additional 25 
per cent. 

The most interesting fact, however, is that the income 
from taxation is less than 50 per cent, of the total income of 
the city. In other words, of the total of $19,000,000 (in 1892) 
taxation contributed but a little over $9,000,000. Where do 






le remaining $10,000,000 come from? The answer to this 
[oestion throws a side light on the condition of the city's 
ious industrial enterprises. Of the $10,000,000 in question 
iinething like $1,500,000 were derived from new loans, the 
later part of which was expended for school buildings. Of 
le remaining $8,500,000, only about five interest us more 
icularly in this connection. 

The various public works of the city, viz: the gas and 
water works, markets, slaughter-house and sewerage, yield a 
profit ver>' close unto four and one-half millions of dollars. 
The other half a million is of still greater interest, as it rep- 
resents the payment of the public transportation companies 
in 1892. Although the sum, in and of itself, is not very 
large, yet it stands for a policy which has still to find its 
equal in the other great cities. Not that Berlin has definite- 
ly solved the problem of dealing adequately with those pri- 
vate corporations to whom extensive franchises and privileges 
are given. To exercise a strict control without hampering 
the development of the public transportation system is one 
»f the severest tests of administrative strength. Paris offers 
in this respect, a most instructive negative example. The 
leoncealed enmity of the Municipal Council towards all 
lorporations has led to a policy of petty interferences, which 
accounts for the unsatisfactory conditions of its public trans- 
portation system. 

In Berlin we find the municipality actively co-operating 
with the street-car companies to improve the system without 
relinqaishing, for a moment, its control, Practically the en- 
tire system of street-car lines (/'. ^. more than 95 per cent) is 
in the hands of a single company. The original payment for 
the franchise is insigni6cant when compared wilh the annual 
payments. The city requires the Company to pay into its 
treasury a certain percentage of the gross receipts, ranging 
trom 4 to 8 per cent. This alone amounted to over $300,000 
in 1893. In addition, the city receives over $100,000 annually 
for street-cleaning and paving. Finally, at the expiration of 
the 40 years' charter (Dec. 31st, 1911), all street car lines, 
icluding waiting-rooms, become the property of the city. 
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together with the right to purchase the rolling-stock at its 
appraised value. Our large cities have become so accustomed 
to being dominated, to a greater or less degree, by railway 
companies, that to find an exception is so strange a sensation 
as almost to border on the uncanny. And yet, when we 
follow step by step the history of Berlin, it all seems very 
simple. No exalted sense of public duty prompted Berlin to 
demand an adequate return for the franchise it granted. The 
keen interest which the great mass of the population bring 
to all questions affecting the public highways, would have 
made any other course almost unthinkable. An inadequate 
return would have been looked upon as pure robbery. 

As to the city debt, it is only necessary to mention that, 
of a total indebtedness of $60,000,000, eighty per cent, repre- 
sents profit bearing industrial enterprises such as water, gas, 
markets, slaughter-houses, etc., the remaining twenty per 
cent, being expended for school-houses bridges and the like. 
We have now before us in briefest outline, not so much what 
Berlin is, as what it is doing. From this it would be wrong 
to infer that it in ever\- way meets the requirements of a 
broad municipal ideal. In the patronage of the finer side of 
social life, of art, music, and literature, Berlin stands far 
behind Paris. In the management of some of its municipal 
works, private business principles have been carried a little 
too far to the exclusion of the broader ends of social policy. 
This has been especially noticeable in the management of 
the gas-works. And yet, taken all in all, it is undoubtedly 
entitled to the rank of the best governed of great cities. As 
to the causes of efficiency we found the first, in point of 
historical order, to be the full appreciation by the central 
government of the conditions of urban as distinguished from 
those of rural life. To govern a city like a rural county is 
to deprive it at the very outiset, of the true basis for a healthy 
development. Every page of the histor\- of modem Berlin 
gives evidence of this feeling of self-reliance engendered by 
the sense of its own responsibility. To this most potent 
force has come the principle of obligatory municipal service. 
Add to these the conditions of German social life, and the 
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(ever-increasing interest in municipal affairs is no longer sur- 
irising. 

This has been the real source and mainspring of effi- 
iency. From it has sprung that municipal consciousness 
id conscience which meet us at every turn in the study of 
[the various municipal departments, The contrast with our 
.own conditions is brought painfully home to us when we find 
ourselves exercising every argumentative faculty in favor of 
like methods in city government. At Berlin such methods 
:e adopted by the verj- force of circumstances. They re- 
no advocacy. No long years of struggle, of disheart- 
jening disappointment were necessary in order that expert 
idirectors might be given to those municipal departments 
hich under the conditions of modern city life have become 
■purely technical. It was not necessary to prove to the in- 
bitants, as if it were a difficult and abstruse problem, that in 
■anting franchises to public transportation companies, valu- 
ible rights were being alienated. The German magazines 
id newspapers did not offer the spectacle of an endless num- 
T of articles imploring citizens to take an active interest in 
leir own affairs. This necessity carries with it the most 
itter criticism our institutions have had to bear. 

It is here that Berlin has very- definite and positive les- 
sons to teach us. It shows ns clearly that we have not 
recognized the true nature of the municipality. The doctrine 
that a municipal corporation is but a subordinale branch of 
the general gmwrnniental power of Ihe State, a doctrine 
which has been confirmed from the United States Supreme 
Court downwards, is as false in principle as it is detrimental 
progress in its operation. The very first step is therefore 
change in the attitude of the State towards the municipal- 
ity, and following this, a change in the attitude of the citizens 
towards the city govenimeuts. They must, as at Berlin, feel 
themselves a part of the Commuuitates ; that its interests are 
their interests ; that to rob it is to lessen their sum of plea- 
sures. When this point is reached, expert directors of mu- 
nicipal departments, holding office for life ; a thoroughly 
uipped and organized civil service; a scientific organiza- 
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tion of public charities and a mass of other institutions, will 
all have become the necessary parts of our system. What 
Berlin has done, we will then look upon as the very minimum 
to be attained ; for with incomparably superior resources, the 
possibilities of municipal life are as yet a closed book to us. 
The lessons of Berlin's experience, our past history and 
present condition clearly show that upon these changes the 
future of city government in the United States depends. 
They are the first steps towards the realization of the reason- 
able hopes and expectations of the admirers of our insti- 
tutions. 
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' THE RELATION OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
TO MUNICIPAL REFORM. 



Bv CARL SCHURZ, New York. 

I beg leave to iuvite attention to a phase of the problem 
I of municipal government whiclij in the consideration of 
schemes of reform, should never be lost sight of. It will be 
admitted that there is not a municipal government in this 
country, on whatever pattern organized, which will not work 
well when administered by honest, public-spirited, capable 
I and well-trained men. On the other hand, the best form of 
\ municipal government will work badly when administered 
by bunglers or knaves, the worse the longer they are in 
office. It is a matter of experience that municipal mis- 
goveniraent develops its worst attributes when selfish and 
unscrupulous politicians succeed in continuing themselves, 
or their kind, in the possession of official power by the sup- 
port of a large force of voters organized in their interest. 
This becomes possible in the same measure, as the municipal 
officers have a more or less large mass of patronage to dis- 
pose of, by a skillful distribution, of which they can attract 
to themselves persons of local influence who, together with 
' their dependents and friends, and with the large number oi 
^ expectants whom the prospect of spoil always attracts, will 
muster a powerful host at the polls. Such a voting force, 
impelled by a uierceuar>' interest, is easily organized and 
drilled. It will obediently follow the command of the chiefs 
from whom favors have been obtained and further favors are 
expected, and it will be always ready for united action. It 
may constitute only a minority of all the voters of the com- 
munity, but its compact organization, its strict discipline, its 
constant readiness for united action will usually give it a 
great advantage over the majority, which but seldom can be 
imited against it without the impulse of an uncommon 
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excitement. From time to time an outraged and indignant 
community will rise up and sweep the dishonest rulers from 
power; but if the same means for alluring, and the same 
facilities for organizing the mercenary element remain in 
existence, thesameclassof men will contrive to regain the tem- 
porarily lost places when the watchfulness and eaerg>' of the 
public-spirited citizens become less effective, or when the 
opposition to the dishonest pennits itself to be distracted by 
party politics; and then the same kind of misrule will return. 
This is, in a few words, the histor>' of most of the municipal 
governments in our large cities. 

It is always wise to learn from the enemy. The politi- 
cians who look upon our municipal governments as mines to 
be worked for their benefit, and who wish to entrench them- 
selves in the municipal offices against the assaults of the 
so-called "better element," naturally desire and endeavor to 
increase as much as possible the mass of patronage to be 
manipulated by them. And as the patronage mainly consists 
of places in the public employment drawing salaries or 
wages, and of contracts expected to yield profit, they will to 
the utmost of their opportunities seek to multiply official 
employments as well as public works, regardless of the pub- 
lic interest. They will also, by exacting little work for good 
pay, make the offices as attractive, and by granting favorable 
terms to the contractors, the contracts as profitable, as possi- 
ble. The more favors they have at their disposal for dis- 
tribution among faithful adherents, the larger a following 
they can organize and hold at their command ; the more 
.strongly they will be fortified in their seats of power ; and the 
easier it will be to them after a reverse to keep their organiza- 
tion in fighting trim and to restore their power upon the same 
basis. In fact, the very existence of a large patronage to be 
distributed by waj- of favor will always be a temptation to 
abuse it for selfish purposes. This temptation will be the 
more seductive, the stronger the mercenary element is among 
the people ; and this element is naturally strongest in the 
large cities. 

The merceuarj- element can as such be enlisted for politi- 
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cal work only when there are means for gratifying it. In 
the same measure as the means of that gratification cease to 
be available, the mercenary' element will cease to be a potent 
factor in politics. Strip Tammany Hall pennanently of the 
means of feeding its adherents out of the public purse, and 
Tammany Hall, such as it is at present, will do longer be a 
power. To this end it is not sufficient merely to defeat the 
Tammany candidates at the polls, for so long as the plunder 
exists, the organization will stick together in the hope of 
recovering that plunder at the next election, It is, therefore, 
necessary so to limit the quantity of patronage subject to 
distribution by way of favor, that Tammany Hall, after a 
defeat, has not only nothing, or only very little, to give for 
the time being, but that it has nothing, or only very little to 
promise in case of a return to power. Then its mercenary 
forces will gradually scatter and its power will crumble away. 
The same applies to similar organizations of the mercenary 
element in other places. 

The area of patronage subject to distribution by favor 
should therefore be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. 
The first step to this end is to place the whole clerical force 
of the municipal government by law under rules regulating 
appointments similar to those which govern the so-called 
classified service of the United States. This requires a 
system of examinations upon the result of which appoint- 
ments are to depend ; and these examinations should through- 
out be competitive — the men rated highest to receive the 
places — for only competitive examinations honestly conducted 
exclude the exercise of favor. Nor should exceptions from 
the operations of the competitive rule, such as still exist in 
the United States service, be admitted. Most of these excep- 
tions are not only unnecessary but hurtful in their effect. 
There is, for instance, no good reason why an employ^ of the 
government who is required to give bond should be exempted 
from the competitive rule, while another charged with simi- 
lar duties is subject to it ; for those who are graded highest 
in the examination are probably the most able to secure the 
required bond. Many of the socatled confidential places 



which have been exempted on tlie pretended ground that 
they are confidential, have no confidential character worth 
speaking of. It is now admitted by every ■well-informed man 
that the exemption from the civil service rules of the chiefe 
of divisions in the great offices is not only not in any sense 
demanded by the public interest, but that it has a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the service. In general it may be said that 
the exceptions serve only to save for the spoilsmonger as 
many places as under any plausible pretext should be saved, 
and that their existence is a constant incitement to circum- 
vention of the law. 

The second step is to put the whole laboring force of 
the municipal government, skilled as well as unskilled, under 
rules to govern permanent as well as temporary employment, 
similar to those which are in force in Boston under the regis- 
tration system for laborers^ and as have been introduced in 
the navy yards of the United States by Secretary Tracy, and 
are continued in force by Secretary Herbert. As a general 
principle, skilled labor requiring specific accomplishments 
for the work to be done, the possession of which can be well 
ascertained and relatively measured by competitive tests, 
should be put under the competitive rule. As to unskilled 
labor, such as street sweeping and the like, an examination 
as to the physical fitness and good report as to character will 
be sufficient to qualify for registration, those who have been 
registered to be employed in the order of their application 
for registry. 

Opinions have somewhat differed among the friends of 
civil service reform, as to ^vhether promotions from lower to 
higher grades should also be regulated by competitive tests. 
It is readily admitted that a good title to promotion may be 
established by practical efficiency and the qualities constitu- 
ting what is called executive ability, the evidence of which 
canuot be furnished by an examination in the ordinary sense. 
It is also true that ordinarily the superior officer knows best 
which of his subordinates are deserving of promotion, and 
that on this point no better authority can be invoked than 
his judgment. But it is no less true, that when a public 
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officer is subject to political influence, it is usually this influ- 
ence, and not his personal judgment, that determines the 
promotion of his subordinates, and that this influence usually 
pays no regard to those considerations of the public interest 
by which promotions should be governed. And it is a 
common experience that the presence of this influence is 
but seldom effectually resisted, even by dutiful public officers, 
unless their power of resistance finds some outside support. 
They have to be protected against that pressure by a bulwark 
of law behind which they can shelter themselves and which 
political influence cannot easily surmount. To this end a 
rule to govern promotions may be made providing for exami- 
nation touching the knowledge required by the duties to be 
performed, together with an impartial and methodical inquiry 
^iuto the official record of the candidate to verify as nearly as 
I possible his practical efficiency and his executive ability. 
Even such a method may not always suffice accurately to 
: the relative merits of different candidates for promotion 
md to furnish in every case the best possible man for the 
■Superior place. But it will at least tend to remove promo- 
tions in the service from the reach of political influence, 
which of all the powers determining appointments and pro- 
motions, is the most regardless of justice to individuals as 
well as to the public interest. 

This is in fact the feature of civil service reform which 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The object is not mere- 
ly to discover, by means of examinations among a number of 
candidates for public employment, the most competent, but to 
relieve the public service as well as our whole political life 
as much as possible of the demoralizing influence of political 
favoritism and mercenary motive, and thus to lift them to a 
higher plane uot only intellectually but morally. Its im- 
proving effect u])on the practical efficiency of the service will 
indeed be considerable. It obliges the candidate for appoint- 
ment to stand solely upon his merit and therefore to prepare 
himself for a good showing. It makes the public servant 
thus appointed feel that his retention in office will depend 
I uot upon the favor of any influential individual, but only 



upon his own zeal and competency in discharging his duties. 
It tells the aspirant to promotion that his ambition will be 
gratified only if he furnishes proof of superior capacity 
knowledge and practical work. All this will inspire the 
public servants with a self-respecting purpose to do their 
utmost, not to please a political patron, but to give to the 
public the best of that kind of service for which they were 
appointed. 

But what is at least equally important, the farther this 
system is extended, the more public places are withdrawn 
from the reach of political favoritism, the more the patronage 
is curtailed with which the selfish political manipulator can 
organize and hold his mercenary following, the more difiicult 
will it become to keep a political machine composed of the 
mercenary element in working order, the less influential a 
part will spoils and plunder play in our political life, the less 
profitable will politics become to the political speculator, the 
more congenial will the occupation with public affairs become 
to the good citizen, and the better will be the chance for good 
government. 

It is important, therefore, that the system which restricts 
the selection for public employment to persons of ascertained 
fitness, should be made to cover as many places as possible. 
This applies not only to the lower but also to the higher 
grades. To this end it seems to me desirable that when mu- 
nicipal offices are to be filled, the discharge of the duties of 
which require professional knowledge, skill and experience, 
the selection should be confined to professional men of good 
standing. Let us take for an example a department about 
which there may be some doubt in this respect, the depart- 
ment of public works, meaning the department which has in 
its charge the matter of drainage, of water supply, of street 
paving, and similar things. It is certainly one of the most 
important branches of municipal government. There is no 
doubt that the administration of that department will serve 
the community best when not only all the laborers employed 
are able-bodied, steady, moral, hard-working men, each skilled 
according to the work he has to do, but when the men 
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charged with the planning and the direction of the work are 
able, trained and experienced civil engineers. That there 
should be a staff of engineers answering this description 
nobody will dispute. The qnestion is whether it would not 
be wise to make it an invariable rule that the responsible 
.head of the department, the commissioner, or by whatever 
lame he may go, should also be an engineer of good stand- 
ing in the profession. 

I know it is said tliat the head of such a department 
ould possess certain qualifications other than mere profes- 
lional skill ; that he should have business experience and a 
;igh degree of what is commonly called executive ability. 
[-This is true. But among civil engineers executive ability 
probably as abundantly found as among any other class of 
ms; and it will not be denied that the required executive 
ibilitj', combined with engineering skill and experience, will 
that office be especially valuable. There is, however, an- 
[other point of importance to be considered. A commissioaer 
if public works, who is not an engineer, but only an able 
politician, or, let us assume for argument's sake, an able busi- 
ness man in the general sense, will be much more expased to 
political temptation than an engineer of good standing would 
be. The engineer would have a professional reputation to 
take care of, and it would be, aside from his duty to the pub- 
lic, his natural ambition to use the opportunities of his office 
for making a great name for himself in his profession. He 
ill, therefore, be likely to make every possible effort to get 
rid of the intrusion of political influence which he will soon 
tecoguize as a great danger in his path, and to make his 
.department in the best sense a business department. 

I may be reminded of the fact that in the freest coun- 
tries in the world, the United States and England, it has 
been found wise to confide the government departments of 
war and of the navy to non-professional men, to civilians. 
But the offices of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Na\'y are political offices. There are political duties 
connected with them. It is therefore proper that they should 
be given to politicians. It may be remarked, however, that 



almost every other government of note, the constitutional as 
well as the absolute, prefer for the war department a general 
and for the nav>- department an admiral. But the office of 
the commissioner of public works is in no sense a political 
office, Ou the contrary, politics should be kept away from it 
as far as possible. Aud I doubt whether anything else would 
be more calculated to keep politics permanently away from it 
than, in conjunction with the extension of the civil service 
rules over all the inferior places, the establishment of a rule 
making only engineers of good standing eligible to the office 
of Commissioner. 

It may also be objected that a thoroughiy upright and 
very able business man, not a professional engineer, may 
sometimes be found to fill quite successfully the office of 
commissioner of public works. Mr. Alfred T. White, who has 
recently been appointed to that place by the reform mayor of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Schieren, may be pointed out as au instance. 
Mr, Wliite happens to have been educated as a civil engineer; 
but as he has for many years past followed mercantile pur- 
suits, we may accept him as a merchant, and as such, the 
model of a public-spirited business man in office. I am far 
from denying that his appointment was the ideal one under 
the circumstances. I am far from asserting that Mayor 
Schieren could have done better, I am far from fearing that 
Mr. White will be accessible to political influence. But I do 
say, that the appointment of Mr. White has attracted so much 
attention, because it is so far above the ordinary level. And 
I venture to say further, that, taking a period of twenty-five 
years, a majority, if not a very large majority, of non-profes- 
sional men put into that office on the ground of general busi- 
ness ability, would either be politicians at the start or soon 
become subjected to political influence, to the detriment of the 
public interest On the other hand, I am far from pretending 
that every civil engineer put into that place would be absolutely 
proof against political influence. But I think I risk nothing 
in saying that, taking a period of twenty-five years, a large 
majority of professional engineers in that position would not 
become subjected to political influence, but fight it off, greatly 
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to the benefit of the public interest And it is such averages 
that we have to look to in considering the wisdom of a gen- 
eral rule. 

The same reasoning applies to the sanitary department, 
which certainly should be under the exclusive control of men 
versed in sanitar>' science, who have a professional conscience 
to guide them, a professional reputation to take care of, and a 
professional ambition to spur them on. 

It applies equally to the police department, the direction 
of which should be confined not to a board composed of poli- 
ticians who almost necessarily vr'iU think it their principal 
business to distribute spoils and to put the police to political 
uses, — nor to mere amateurs in the police business, but to one 
responsible man to whom the discharge and the study of 
police duties has become a life-calling, who has won a repu- 
tation in that line, a professional policeman, whose natural 
ambition it will be to make a name for himself as a great 
chief of police, and who, being charged with full responsibili- 
ty for the conduct of his department, will not be iiicliued to 
permit politics to deprive him of that name. 

The same may be said of the fire department, but it is 
unnecessar)' to elaborate. 

The selection of fit men for these places, under such 
restrictions as indicated, would properly be confided to the 
executive head of the municipality, the mayor. He will, of 
course, be liable to err, and he may be controlled by motives 
not in accord with the public interest. These are contingen- 
cies against which it is impossible to provide by any legisla- 
tive contrivance. The problem is as much as possible to 
enlarge the power of such an officer for good, and to circum- 
scribe his capacity and his opportunities for mischief. With 
a Civil Ser\'ice Law and rules under that law stripping the 
chiefs of the city departments of patrouage for distribution 
by favor, with proper penalties for violation of the law, 
and with legal provisions cutting off the pay of persons not 
properly appointed, the inducement to select for these places 
men with a view to the use of their offices for political ends 
would be greatly lessened, and it is probable that gradually 
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a custom would grow up to select men for chiefs of the de- 
partments, when such places become vacant, from the num- 
ber of professional assistants already in the service. In 
general, the promotion for ascertained merit from one place 
to another up to the top would be greatly facilitated ; and it 
requires no argiiment to prove that this would redound in a 
high degree not only to the benefit of the service but also to 
the moral elevation of municipal politics. 

I am very far from asserting that the mere formal intro- 
duction of the system I speak of would be a panacea for all 
the ills in municipal government that afflict us. Xo system, 
however wisely devised, will work automatically. It will re- 
quire faithful and competent men to direct and watch over its 
workings. As experience shows, no sooner is the merit sys- 
tem introduced anywhere in the service than the spoils politi- 
cians exhaust all the resources of their ingenuity in the 
endeavor "to beat the law." They fight it desperately, for 
they know that it threatens their means of subsistence ! 
They usually succeed for a time to a certain extent, and then, 
taking advantage of their own wrong, they cry out that civil 
service reform is a humbug. But after a while fortune turns 
against them, the fraudulent circumventions of the law are 
exposed, the proper remedies are applied, and the reformed 
system not only regains its foothold but advances step by step. 
Of this, too, pre.sent experience furnishes us an object-lesson 
in New York, where civil service reform lay in a torpid state 
during the glacial period of the Hill regime ; but it is now 
thawed out again by a recent change in the weather, and 
makes itself decidedly disagreeable to many of the scoffers 
and evil-doers. It has evidently come not only to stay, but 
to grow. Of course, to make it bear its full fruit in muni- 
cipal government, the vigilance of an enlightened public opin- 
ion and the active and constant participation of public- 
spirited citizens in municipal affairs can never be dispensed 
with. 

Neither do I mean to detract from the importance of 
other measures of municipal reform, such as the proper 
definition of responsibility, and its conspicuous lodgment in 
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officials who can be held to account ; or legislation to prevent 
election frauds, or to facilitate the nomination and effective 
support of independent candidates, or to separate municipal 
from state and national elections, and the like. The great 
value of such reformatory measures I fully appreciate. I 
believe, however, that the widest possible application of civil 
service reform principles to all the departments of municipal 
government is not merely a desirable, but an indispensable 
complement of all the other reforms, for it touches the root 
of the evil ; that as appointments to office cease to be made 
by way of favoritism and for political ends, and as they are 
bestowed solely according to merit, and in the higher grades 
upon men of professional skill and standing, not only the 
service will be improved in point of character, efficiency, 
and economy, but the means for attracting, feeding, and 
organizing the mercenary element will be curtailed, and 
the influence of that element will grow less ; and that, in 
the same measure as the influence of the mercenary element 
dwindles, municipal government will again become an 
attractive field of endeavor and honor to men of self-respect, 
' enlightened public spirit, and of noble ambition, 
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THE RELATION OF WOMEN TO MUNICIPAL 
REFORM. 



Bv MARY E. MUMFORD, of Philadelphia. 



The weakness underlying onr present method of munici- 
pal government seems to be the lack of competent business 
men to dictate the public policy, men who are actuated by 
such altruistic motives that they are willing to sacrifice their 
personal gain to the well-being of the community. Just now 
the citizens of Philadelphia have a sad object-lesson before 
them in the withdrawal from our City Councils of honored 
men, for the reason that they can not allow public service to 
interfere any longer with their private affairs. It is perhaps 
well at such a moment to take a general survey of the body 
politic, aud see whether we are using all the forces at our 
command for the general good, and I feel impelled to draw 
your attention to a large fraction of unused human ability, 
which in future reconstructive measures might well be taken 
into account. It would seem that the very first requirement 
in the model legislator should be, the ability to command a 
certain amount of leisure in which to study intricate prob- 
lems, to visit other communities and compare their methods 
with his own, and attend frequent stated meetings and the 
long sessions of committees and sub-committees. 

The only persons who to-day can command the leisure 
which such work demands (and they constitute quite a large 
class) are the women of onr households. This leisure lias 
been brought about by causes for which the woman herself is 
in no way responsible. Modern machinery and modem 
science together have slyly intruded themselves upon the 
domestic hearth, and forced a silent revolution in habits of 
living. Steam, gas and electricity have removed from houses 
the dirt and discomfort of ^'ood and coal. The public laun- 
dry shares now appreciably in the family washing. The 
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baker, the confectioner, the canning establisliment, the cold- 
storage house, take a share in providing for the family table. 
The caterer relieves us of the great burdens which formerly 
attended upon the duty of hospitality. The clothing of the 
male sex has long been absolutely in the hands of the tailor 
and outfitter, and each year more women's and children's 
clothing is placed under the construction of organized labor. 
The carpet-cleaning house, with its professional renovator 
and his trained assistants, takes charge of the yearly sacrifice 
:o the god of cleanliness, and handles the lares and penates 
so skillfully that man's last crown of domestic martyrdom is 
removed. Even the modem baby, under the insistence of the 
medical man and the trained nurse, is a reconstructed being. 
He must not be cuddled, and dandled, and waked up for 
the admiration of the visitor. The cradle is no more recog- 
nized in modern usage than the old oaken bucket. We may 
sentimentally regret them both, but tbey have had their day, 
and are simply useful as bric-a-brac relics of the Mayflower 
period. The Kindergarten has its appropriate place in the 
child's development, and is a most kindly and judicious 
nurse, while in the day school now are given the mother's 
lessons in sewing, cooking, and other domestic science. 

From these readily recognized changes, and many others 
'hich might be mentioned, it will be seen that, while the 
linary housekeeper is still a cook, a laundress, a seamstress, 
a milliner, nurse, hostess, wife and mother, all in one, swift- 
winged machinery' and changes in social custom have so 
wrought in her domain that she nnist have many hours 
which she can devote to affairs outside the four walls of 
home. 

Women themselves have realized these changes only in 
a dazed and imperfect way. With some the impulse was, at 
first, to overload their housekeeping, working with new ap- 
pliances on old traditions. For instance, when the sewing 
machine made work easy, the first eflfect was to multiply 
clothing and trimmings, to make one's self the slave of the 
machine instead of its mistress. 

Another product of too much leisure has been the excess- 
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ive coustniction of useless fancy work, the fruit of idle hands 
controlled by idle brains. The victims of this idleness strong- 
ly impressed our witty French visitor and critic who made the 
weli-woru bon mot — that if he had the choice of a luxurious 
after-life he would pray to be made an American womau. 

But these classes are diminishing daily, while many 
were wise from the beginning, and took their abilities out 
into the field of charitable endeavor, where their great 
achievements are known and read of all men. These, the 
more thoughtful, as soon as they left the narrow circle of the 
fireside for wider effort, realized that woman's life was very 
imperfect in two ways; first, in lack of education; second, 
in knowledge of, and confidence in, her own powers. 

Therefore women's colleges sprang up and were filled 
faster than they could be built with young girls eager for 
learning. The older women, for whom the college came too 
late, associated themselves in clubs and literary societies, 
where they have had valuable training in principles of organ- 
ization, in general culture, in independence of thought and 
power of expression. Mrs. Palmer said wisely at Chicago, 
that 1492 discovered America — 1892 discovered woman. But 
the great wonder after all is that it was the woman who dis- 
covered herself, and thereby learned to know and value her 
fellow-woman. Comradeship among the gentler sex, new 
bonds of sympathy, new fields for generous admiration and 
esteem are the fruits of that discovery, and you will pardon 
her if for the moment she has a little infatuation for the 
noble quality she finds in her sister. Not that she loves 
Caesar less than of old, but she does love Calpumia more. 
She has a new confidence in her ability ; she sees even in her 
warnings (which C^sar lightly disregards) something more 
than the idle dreams or fancies of a weaker brain. Now, 
with this leisure on her hands, with the growing desire to use 
it nobly and for the benefit of the world, is there anything 
in the very conditions of her life which should lead her to 
take an especial interest in municipal government? Undoubt- 
r what is the city but the larger house in which we 
I which, under wise control, each member must 
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SO live as to contribute to the g-eneral welfare. Good city 
goveniinent is good house-keeping, and that is the sura of the 

» matter. The experiences of her narrow sphere are the same 
on tile wider plane. If she follows her broom into the street 
she is confronted with a problem upon which she has been at 
work for centuries, and she has well learned the principle 
that the prime condition for the remedy of dirt and all 
uncleanliness is first to see the same. I think all will agree 
^^ with me that the peculiar sensitiveness to dirt and disorder 
^B TPhich is hers by native instinct and long training, should be 
^r brought to bear upon every part of a great city. The street- 
cleaning department ought to have an ally in everj' house- 
keeper, and she should be a recognized help, instead of, as at 
present, a disgusted critic of the work performed. Every 
district might well have its woman supervisor, with authority 
to insist that stray papers shall not lie on the pavements, 

I that back-alleys shall not be strewn with garbage, and that 
unwholesome odors shall be traced to their source, and the 
nuisance abated. 
I know the answer will be made that this is at present, 
in part at least, the function of the police force, and that 
they have everj' honest intention to carry out the orders 
of their chief. But as they are men, these are duties for which 
they have no aptness or liking, and many of them, I am 
afraid, if called to account, would retort in the spirit of the 
boy who said his " grandmother made a fuss about a grease- 
spot if it wasn't any bigger than your hat," 
The beginnings of a woman's idea of city housekeeping 
have already been made in several large towns, under the 
name of Women's Health Protective Associations, To read 
reports of what they have accomplished, inspires one like the 
history of the old Crusades. New York perhaps leads in the 
movement. These voluntary organizations have taken in 
band investigations into school hygiene, tenement houses, 
sanitary inspection of stores, sanitarj* condition of streets and 
cars, offenses of gas houses, slaughter houses, disposition of 
stable refuse, the problem of garbage, etc. They have suc- 
ceeded in remodelling the slaughter system of the northern 



part of the city of New York, have secured important legis- 
lation at Albany, have made themselves wholesomely respect- 
ed and feared by men who had defied the orders of the law, 
and the petitions of the community. I am not prepared to 
say whether this agency should be officially attached to the 
city government instead of being as at present a sort of 
, standing critic of the regular official work, but the ability 
shown should be thoroughly organized, and maintained for 
the civic good. 

Now, the home once cleaned, we may begin to beautify 
it. In this part of the city work we should never overlook 
the woman's share. Art commissions have already been 
established in some of the leading cities, and have impressed 
their value on the community. They have encouraged tree 
planting and secured more open spaces and parks. They 
have in some instances obtained good pictures and ornaments 
for the public schools, to cultivate a love for art in the 
children. They have encouraged a better taste in architect- 
ure, and have at times rejected monstrosities in painting and 
sculpture which were to have been palmed off on an unsus- 
pecting public. When Philadelphia forms lier Art Commis- 
sion, and she can not do this too soon, she will not deprive 
herself of the service of her women artists, whose talents 
have added much to tlie reputation of the city. 

It will seem a matter of course, perhaps, that I should 
say women ought to have large share in the control of school 
affairs. It is as the mother, as the natural educator of the 
child ; and it is not only her right, it is her bounden duty to 
follow her child into the schoolroom, and know every detail 
of his training there. No reasonable person, man or woman, 
would controvert this position. The people have over and 
over again expressed their approval of it by making women 
eligible to school boards, and giving them the vote for school 
commissioners, but as yet they have little to do with control of 
education. The reason for this I find in the fact that, with a 
few ver>- honorable exceptions, in almost every large town or 
city, the sacred function of education has been allowed to be 
the football of politicians, and has been used by them as a me- 



fdium for their own advancement. It is a just criticism, and 
I constantly heard, that this country is spending money like 
I water on its schools, and producing no adequate results. It 
I seems sometimes as if we were wilfully bliud in refusing to 
I recognize that education is a science that can not beadminis- 
I tered by Tom, Dick and Harry with any expectation of 
I proper development. We are throwing our money away, , 
which is serious enough, but worse than that, we are throw- 
ing the precious time of human beings away. We are 
robbing our children of the equipment they are entitled to as 
preparation for the conflicts of life. A company of lawyers 
might as well attempt to give medicine to a suffering com- 
munity, as a board of chance citizens expect to direct the 
great interests of education. It is the most important science 
Lin the world, and the most nndeveloped and complex- Only 
^experts should dare administer it, and they may well enter 
inpon such a solemn responsibility with reverent fear. As 
f long as the citizen school boards are retained, they should be 
■ composed of men and women of the highest character and 
I ability', single-minded, devoted, remaining long enough in 
[office to make careful study of the problems which properly 
rcome to them for solution. They should be subject to no 
political dictation, and responsible for their trust only to the 
city and to a Higher Power. But the politician has pre- 
empted the school board, and he takes excellent care that 
no element so useless to him as an independent, single-minded 
woman shall find a place thereon. And he holds the for 
with such ability that, after a struggle of many years, the 
women school directors in all the cities of the United States 
could probably be counted on the ten fingers. Boston, which 
has been called the most civilized city of the continent, has 
four, in a committee of twenty-four. Chicago and New York 
have had a small representation, but I believe the latter has 
now shelved all of its gentler contingent. Philadelphia has 
two women in a board of thirty-seven, and among the 450 
local directors elected by the people, but one is a woman. It 
is of no use to expect her to seek this place, which she is 
I pre-eminently fitted to fill, through the contests of the pri- 



maries, and the hustling of political parties, nor even as the 
political favor of a dispenser of patronage. Make it an office 
which politics can not touch and she will serve you with 
ready faithfulness. 

There is one other phase of city life which calls loudly 
for the help of women. It is in the ministry to the low, the 
degraded, in which department of city government there is 
heroic work to do. With the new attrition among women 
there has arisen a new sense of sisterhood, and a deeper feel- 
ing of responsibility among the more fortunate for those of 
their own sex who are in the dire struggle with poverty, 
degradation and crime. The day has not yet come, but 
believe me, it is not far distant, when woman will ask that 
the care and reformation of her unfortunate sister shall be 
placed wholly in her own hands. It is being forced upon her 
attention that here He problems with which men, with all 
their wisdom and good intention, have not the power to deal, 

A preliminary step was taken when the women in various 
cities demanded the appointment of police matrons in the 
station-houses, who should care for women and children, 
temporarily detained therein. The history of the movement 
in Pennsylvania is similar to that of other states. A com- 
mittee of women appealed to the powers that be, and after a 
persistent struggle with the conservative forces of established 
order, succeeded in carrying out their wishes. A law was 
passed by the Legislature of 1889 making such appointments 
obligatory, and at the present time there are fourteen of 
these women officials in Philadelphia. There are nearly six 
thousand females arrested yearly, of whom about twelve 
hundred are habitual drunkards, two liundred and fifty-five 
street walkers; the re.st commit petty offences. Turned into 
the machine of the law, what hope for the.se poor creatures ? 
If abused, who is to know it? if falsely accused, who is to 
take their part? The good the police matrons may do is 
shown in the report of the chief of the Department of Public 
Safety, Pittsburgh. He says: "In all the station-houses I 
have now separated the males from the females, putting the 
latter on the second floor. I have abandoned the iron cell 
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feature in the female department, calling them simply 'rooms 
of retention.' I have connected with these bath-rooms, wash- 
rooms, etc. We are tr>'ing to eliminate as much as possible 
the prison-life surroundings that exist under the old iron-cage 
system. To the matron is assigned the duty of making 
personal examination and of searching female prisoners, 
duties heretofore necessarily performed by the sergeants or 
police officers, but from motives of modesty, generally met 
with resistance upon the part of the prisoner. With the 
advent of the matron such methods have been changed, aud 
better results obtained in a peaceable and dignified manner. 
In many cases the matron has succeeded in finding the female 
prisoners places of employment; others were placed in the 
Bethesda Home, or other charitable institutions. The inter- 
cession of the matron with the magistrates has often been 
beneficial, mitigating what would otherwise have been a hard 
and cruel sentence." 

There is much more which might be done for these poor 
women. I have been interested in the recent reports of the 
probation system of Boston, where young offenders are spared 
the disgrace of prison walls, upon the promise of reformation, 
and are constantly visited by a special officer appointed by 
the court, and assisted in their effiDrts to a better' life. I 
noted with pleasure that one such officer was a woman, and 
that though she is battling single-handed with tremendous 
evils, she still finds room for hope. It seems to nie there is 
a suggestion here of a work which might be extended, and 
that a committee of women, working with the probation 
officer, might accomplish some worthy results. 

A letter written recently by a man in New York, a 
considerable authority in social questions, says of the police 
matrons ; " We have ten in the city, and they are now an 
established fact. They were appointed at the persistent 
agitation of well known ladies whose view of the matter 
was, of course, to a large extent based on sentiment." He 
goes on to say that, though the police are not very favorable 
to the movement, he thinks the gain to the cause of humanity 
more than justifies the expenditure for the matrons. I quote 
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him here to emphasize his remark, a little slightingly made 
perhaps, that " the demand of these ladies was to a large 
degree based ou sentiment." He says the truth. It is this 
quality which woman would bring to the affairs of govern- 
ment, a quality public administration sadly lacks. For why 
this government? Not simply to keep clean streets, avoid 
the cholera, and punish crime. In the lesser household of 
the home, in the larger household of the city, the aim is the 
same. It is for the highest good of all concerned, the 
advancement of humanity. I think every one will acknowl- 
edge that it is the continual disposition of a man to create a 
machine to do his work for him. This he does with marvel- 
ous skill ; his only mistake is in supposing that in the realm 
of humanity and of morals his machine will work out the 
highest ends. He builds up a beautiful enginery of laws, and 
sets up men to tend them, and then goes about his ordinary' 
tasks with blind confidence that all is well. While the 
■wheels go round merrily he is content, and forgets that poor 
humanity is in their cruel grasp, and he is totally surprised 
after a while to find he has been crushing souls, when he 
only meant to re-make and re-form them. 

The woman force is not of this kind. It is ever indi- 
vidual, ever sympathetic and in good works originative. 

If the woman comes into your counsels it will be as the 
silent force opposed to the machine — the machine in con- 
tracts, the machine in politics, the machine in education, the 
machine in charity. She will disturb your set routine and 
your cast-iron law. She will work for ideals ; they may seem 
to you chimeras, but in the end you will approve them. 

But I would not leave you with the thought that woman 
is not, even from your view, thoroughly practical, nor do you 
doubt that she is executive, and in her administration eco- 
nomical. She has now proven her ability in the large enter- 
prises she has managed and brought to successful issue. 
Nearly one hundred charities and societies are administered 
by women alone in Philadelphia. The Christian Associa- 
tions involve the control of large capital and extensive 
interests ; while the President of the World's Fair Commission 
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takes special pains in his report to President Cleveland to 
enlarge upon the able and efficient condnct of affairs by the 
women managers and their very important contribution to 
the success of the enterprise. 

1 am aware that in this short paper I have confined 
myself to but one view of this great subject — womau as the 
home maker, and through that, her relation lo municipal 
government. On this ground alone I claim for her a place 
in all those positions where she can use her particular talents 
for the public good — as supervisors of street-cleaning and 
sanitation, as members of art commissions and school boards 
and boards for the administration of charities and corrections, 
I do not forget that she has material interests at stake, that 
she is a very large property holder in every city in the land, 
nor am I unaware that the municipal ballot is slowly creep- 
ing across the country from the plains of the West, and that 
it will, for good or evil, soon be in her hands. It will not 
find intelligent women unprepared — for they are everywhere 
studying the science of Civics, and the social problems of the 
day. 

Gentlemen of this Conference, as the complement of 
your self-devoted work in the perfection of city government, 
I ofier you the service of the woman of to-day. She brings 
leisure ; she brings an unprejudiced mind ; she brings a strong 
conscientiousness, executive ability, and devotion and conse- 
don to the best interests of humanity. What will you do 
h her? Can you afford to do without her? 
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Bv W. HARRIS ROOME, of New York. 

It may be considered as beyond dispute, that an honest 
and capable government must depend on the intelligence of 
the voters and on the amount of interest which Is felt by them 
in public affairs. 

Without such intelligence and interest on the part of the 
voter, it may be rightly claimed that the dishonesty and 
ignorance which will be manifested in the conduct of public 
affairs cannot be appreciably lessened by legislation. In other 
words, it will make but little difference what may be the laws 
governing the tenns of office, or the method of electing, or 
the powers vested in this or that official, so long as the people 
themselves are satisfied to be governed by ignorance and 
dishonesty. 

For some time past, however, matters affecting the gov- 
ernment of cities have awakened in the minds of the people 
an interest which has been continually increasing, and we 
may safely say that the question of city government is to-day 
regarded as of the greatest importance to the welfare of our 
country, not only by students, but also by a considerable 
number of the people. This contention being admitted, it 
would seem that the time has arrived to consider the laws 
under which our cities are at present governed, and to make 
such changes as will allow the voters to give an honest and 
independent expression of their opinion on questions affecting 
city goveramenL 

To this end laws have been enacted in many states pro- 
viding for a secret ballot ; increasing the powers of the mayor 
as to appointments ; separating city from state and national 
elections, and to the same end laws ba\-e been enacted on many 
other points. 
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In considering the various laws which might be enacted 
a order to assist those who are striving for good government 
' and to diminish the success which now attends the practices 
of the professional politician, it seems to me that none is of 
greater importance than a law which will properly separate 
the time of holding municipal elections from the times of 
holding state and national elections. 

In order to appreciate the advantages of a separation of 
elections, we need but to consider the evils of having the 
elections fall at the same time. In the report of the New 
York Commissioners of 1876, appointed " to devise a plan for 
the government of cities in the State of New York, ' ' of which 
Mr, William M. Evarts was chairman, we find the following 
statement in regard to the conditions which at that time 
affected the question of municipal government. It reads as 
follows : 

"The formation of general political parties upon differ- 
ences as to general principles or methods of state policy is 
useful, or at all events, inevitable. But it is rare indeed, 
that any such questions, or indeed any upon which good 
men ought to differ, arise in connection with the conduct of 
municipal affairs. Good men can not and do not differ as to 
whether municipal debt ought to be restricted, extravagance 
checked and municipal affairs lodged in the hands of compe- 
tent and faithful officers. There is no more reason why the 
control of the public works of a great city should be lodged 
in the hands of a Democrat or a Republican, than there is 
why an adherent of one or the other of the great parties 
should be made the superintendent of a business corporation. 
Good citizens interested in honest municipal government can 
secure that object only by acting together. Political divisions 
separate them at the start, and render it impossible to secure 
the object desired equally by both * • * This obstacle 
lo the union of good citizens paralyzes all ordinary efforts for 
good municipal government. The great prizes in the shape 
of place and power which are offered on the broad fields of 
national and state politics offer the strongest incentives to 
^unbitiorL Personal advancement is in these fields naturally 



associated with the achievement of great public objects, and 
neither can be secured except through the success of a politi- 
cal party to which they are attached. The strife thus engen- 
dered develops into a general battle in which each side feels 
that it can not allow any odds to the other. If one seeks to 
turn to its advantage the patronage of municipal ofEce, the 
other must carry the contest into the same sphere. It is 
certain that the temptation will be withstood by neither. It 
then becomes the direct interest of the foremost meu of the 
nation to constantly keep their forces in hostile array, and 
these must be led by, among other wavs, the patronage to be 
secured by the control of local affairs. * * • Next to 
this small number of leading men there is a large class who, 
though not dishonest or devoid of public spirit, are led by 
habit and temperament to take a wholly partisan view of city 
affairs. Their enjoyment of party struggles, their devotion to 
those who share with them the triumph and defeats of the 
political game, are so intense that they gradually lose sight of 
the object for which parties exi.st or ought to exist, and 
considerable proportions of them in their devotion to politics 
suffer themselves to be driven from the walks of regular 
industry and at last become dependent for their livelihood on 
the patronage in the hands of their chiefs. Mingled with 
them is nearly as large a number to whom politics is simply a 
mode of making a livelihood or a fortune, and who take part 
in political contests without enthusiasm and often without the 
pretense of an interest in the public welfare and devote them- 
selves openly to the organization of the vicious elements of 
society in combinations strong enough to hold the balance in 
a closely contested election, overcome the political leaders 
and secure a fair share of the municipal patronage, or else 
extort immupity from the officers of the law * « « fhe 
rest of the community, embracing the large majority of 
the more thrifty classes, averse to engaging in what they 
deem the low business of politics, or hopeless of accomplish- 
ing any substautial good in the face of such powerful oppos- 
ing interests, for the most part content themselves with 
acting in accordance with their respective parties • * • 
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It is through the agency of the great political parties, 
organized and operating as above described, that our munici- 
pal officers are and have long been, selected. It can scarcely 
be matter of wonder then that the present condition of 
manicipat affairs should present an aspect so desperate. ' ' 

I make the foregoing quotation because the article states 
that "The rest of the community, embracing the large 
majority of the more thrifty classes, averse to engaging in 
what they deem the low business of politics, or hopeless of 
accomplishing any substantial good in the face of such pow- 
erful opposing interests, for the most part content themselves 
with acting in accordance with their respective parties." 
This statement may have been true in 1876, but we have 
every reason to believe that the great mass of the voters are 
not to-day hopeless of accomplishing substantial good in the 
face of the powerful interests opposed to them. The increas- 
ing number of bodies which have been formed on non-partisan 
lines show that a large number of people are prepared to act 
together, and to disregard party affiliations. 

I do not wish in any way to underestimate the power of 
those interests which are opposed to an honest city govern- 
ment, but I believe that if elections were separated, the power 
which it is supposed these interests possess would be found 
to have been very much exaggerated. This is due to two 
reasons. When national and city elections fall at the same 
time, the success of the spoilsman's ticket is due, in great 
measure, to the indifference of the voter and to his inability to 
consider the municipal question distinct from the national. It 
is also due to the system of trading which is carried on, and 
by which votes are given for the local ticket of one party in 

I exchange for votes for the national ticket of the other. With 
tU these conditions unfavorable to the success of any inde- 
bendent or citizens' ticket, the result has in most cases been 
I victory for the spoilsmen, and in consequence, a feeling of 
despondency has taken possession of the minds of many who 
desire good government, and they have felt that it is impos- 
sible to obtain an honest city government. The separation 
elections would remove both of these conditions which are 
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unfavorable to an independent ticket, and with an honest 
ballot law and a proper separation of elections, I believe that 
the power which has been generally considered to belong to 
the party leaders would be found to be much less than it has 
been supposed to be. Nine men out of ten are the losers by 
a dishonest government. More and more is the need of an 
honest government being appreciated by the people. The 
work before us is to unite the nine men in some sort of per- 
manent organization. Two victories at the polls would prac- 
tically put an end to boss rule. But we must be wise in our 
work. Every defeat we suffer is of great detriment to our 
cause. We should make conditions as favorable to success 
as possible. It is of great importance that on the day of 
electing city officers but one plain simple question should be 
clearly and forcibly presented to the voter — honesty and abili- 
ty or dishonesty and incompetency. 

In regard to this same question, we read in the ' ' Ameri- 
can Commonwealth," by James Bryce, the following concern- 
ing city elections : — 

"At present the disposition to run and vote for candi- 
dates according to party is practically universal, although the 
duty of party loyalty is deemed less binding than in state or 
federal elections. When both the great parties put forward 
questionable men, a non-partisan list or citizens' ticket may 
be run by a combination of respectable men of both parties. 
Sometimes this attempt sncceeds. However, though the 
tenets of Republicans and Democrats have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the conduct of city affairs, though the sole 
object of the election, say of a city controller or auditor, may 
be to fiud au honest man of good business habits, four-fifths 
of the electors in nearly all cities give little thought to 
the personal qualifications of the candidates, and vote the 
'straight-out ticket.' " 

The disposition "to run and vote for candidates accord- 
ing to party"' has, in my judgment, very much decreased, 
and I believe that if our electious were properly separated 
the independence of the voter would be manifested, and the 
e\-il influeuces referred to in the report of the Commission 
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could be successfully overcome. Nevertheless, if a city and 
national election are held at the same time a large percentage 
of voters, who would otherwise vote with independence on 
the city ticket, will be so aroused on the national questions in 
the campaign as to prevent their forming an intelligent judg- 
ment in regard to the qualification of the candidates for city 
offices. 

At times of national and sometimes of state elections the 
tide of party spirit runs very high ; the newspapers and pub- 
lic speakers call upon the members of each party to stand by 
their organization. As a result, the average voter is aroused 
to a feeling of strong antagonism against the opposite party, 
and is hardly in a frame of mind to distinguish between 
national and city matters, and to exercise an independent 
spirit in casting his vote for city ofiicers. 

Again, the holding of city and national elections on the 
same day affords an opportunity of caprying on a system of 
trading. This has been illustrated in New York city on 
several occasions, and would naturally be done whenever and 
wherever it should seem desirable to political leaders to 
engage in it- It has frequently happened iu New York that a 
large number of Republican votes have been cast for the 
Democratic candidates for city offices in return for the Demo- 
cratic votes for the Republican candidate for President. 

These two considerations are especially important when 
a third or independent ticket is run. 

If such a ticket were put in the field at the time of a 
presidential election it would be most difficult to elect it, with 
the corrupt elements engaged in trading against it, and with 
the average honest voter either indiflferent to it, or else aroused 
to the belief that he must support his party ticket in its 
entirety. 

These considerations are worthy of the most careful 
attention, when we consider that for some time at least, it is 
necessarj' tliat there should be in the city a third party, com- 
posed of Democrats and Republicans ; not a party formed a 
' months before election day and to go out of existence 
flien the election is over, but a party which will continue in 
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existence. After such a party has been formed, it is its duty 
to place its candidates in nominatioa whenever a city election 

is to be held. Such a party has been formed in Philadelphia, 
and such a party has been formed in New York city in the 
Good Government Clubs established there. A political party 
must either go forward or go backward. It can not remain 
stationary. In the elections last November the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs in New York achieved au nnlooked for success. 
They will probably poll a considerable vote at the next elec- 
tion. But if our elections are not separated in New York, 
what vote will they poll in 1896 when a President will be 
elected ? 

Admitting, therefore, that the separation of elections 
should be taken up for immediate action, we may consider 
what is the most advisable method for separating them. 

In several cities in New York state the method which 
has received the greatest approval by those who have studied 
the subject is as follows : 

Have the elections separated by an entire year, so that 
the national and state elections fall in November of even 
years, and the city elections in November of odd years. To 
do this it is necessary to provide that all terms of office of 
state and city officers shall be either two years or some multi- 
ple of two years. Members of the lower house of the state 
legislature would be elected for at least two years. This is 
the rule in about tliirty-one states, and I believe is wise. 
Senators could be elected for two or four years. In about 
twenty-two states the term of office of senator is four years. 
The longer terms for members of the legislature have been 
fixed either by the more recent state constitution or else by 
amendments recently adopted. 

If elections were separated as herein proposed, trading 
would be absolutely stopped, and the voter would consider 
the municipal question undisturbed, to at least a very large 
degree, by national qiiestions. 

A separation of elections has been tried in many cities 
in the United States, and from a correspondence which I have 
carried on with a number of people in about seventeen states, 
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I am assured that the results as a rule have been advantage- 
ous. The separation which has generally been adopted has 
been for but a few mouths. In many instances the municipal 
election is held in the spring, and in some in December. 
Many of the writers say that they think the separation should 
be for a longer time. The difficulties in separating for less 
than a year are that party feeling will remain for some months 
and the opportunity for trading is not altogether done away 
^L-with. There are a great many who will not take the trouble 
^B to vote twice in one year, and the result has been that at the 
^■city elections, as a rule, the vote has been considerably less 
^Kthat at national or slate elections. The falling off in the 
^K-vote in the municipal elections has been found to be in those 
^ districts in which the more intelligent and more independent 
classes of citizens reside. People have become accustomed 
to vote in November and would be apt to vote in larger uum- 
bers in that month than in any other If two elections are 
held in one year the cost is about doubled, while if they are 
separated by an entire year there is no increase in cost The 
plan to separate by an entire year has all the advantages of 
the other plans and none of their disadvantages. 

A separation of elections is by no means a panacea for all 

our political ills, but it would give the voters a greater 

opportunity to consider with cooluess and deliberation the 

qoaliEcatious of candidates for city offices, and would be of 

~ t advantage to those who desire to create new municipal 

ties, on non-partisan and business principles. 
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By rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 



What influence can the community exert upon munici- 
pal officials to secure a better administration of the govern- 
ment? This question assumes that the responsibility of the 
people for good administration does not cease when the 
officials are chosen and inducted into office, any more than 
the housewife's responsibility for the management of the 
household ceases when the servants are hired and assigned to 
their respective functions ; any more than the responsibility 
of the directors for the conduct of the bank ceases when they 
have elected the president and the cashier and put the busi- 
ness into their hands. 

To such subordinates it is often wise to give large dis- 
cretion, holding them to a rigid responsibility for their own 
acts ; yet a watchful supervision of their work can never be 
neglected. We are bound to know whether the work is done 
and well done ; and it is good for our employes to know that 
our eyes are all the while upon them, and that we are keenly 
alive to the question whether their service is bringing us 
satisfactory results. 

To establish the fact that there is an identity of interest 
between the sovereign people and their servants in the offices 
is to make an important gain. There is a pretty strong ten- 
dency to regard those who have been clothed with official 
power as a class by themselves, whose interests are adverse 
to those of private citizens. The spoils system rests, of 
course, on some such assumption. The man who has obtained 
office under that system does not consider that his primary 
obligation is due to the public ; it is rather due to the politi- 
cal magnate or the political machine through whose agency 
he has secured the prize of office. The office is a perquisite 
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which he enjoys, it is not a trust which is given him to 

vkeep. His interest is not identical with that of the public, 

it may be hostile to the public interest. The public is a 

goose which he is plucking to feather his own nest. His 

interest and the interest of his tribe is that there shall be as 

many offices as possible, with the fattest possible salaries, the 

proceeds of which shall be divided among those who transact 

the business of politics. The main question with him is not 

I how he can promote the public interest, but how he can 

rmake the public promote his interest. 

It is obvious that under such a system there can be no 
effective co-operation between the community and its official 
servants. And there are political philosophers who seem to 
think this the natural relation between the people in office 

I and the people out of office; who assume that it is the nature 
of the one class to prey upon the other. Thus Mr, Spencer, 
if I am able to understand him, considers government in 
iitself the natural enemy of human kind ; it was " begotten," 
She says, " of aggression, by aggression, and ever continues to 
betray its original nature by its aggressiveness." "In Mr. 
Spencer's eyes," says Mr. Lester F. Ward, " government con- 
sists of a group of ill-disposed individuals, ' politicians,' who 
I have in one way or another worked themselves into power, 
and whose object is to deprive the people of their liberty, 
property and happiness," I have already admitted that there 
is much conduct on the part of public servants which con- 
firms this theory ; but we may be permitted to doubt that this 
is the normal relation between public servants and private 
citizens. One who has been reared under feudal or despotic 
rule might entertain a conception of this ; but it is difficult 
to understand how the citizen of a representative goveniment 
could hold such a theory of political relations. The spoils 
system is a feudal system ; but we do not, I dare say, believe 
in this rior in any other kind of feudalism ; nor do we agree 
with Mr, Spencer that all government necessarily takes on 
this character. This is certainly not the American idea. The 
people in office, whatever they may think of themselves, are 
^L neither our masters nor our plunderers nor our foes; they are 
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certainly our servants, and they ought to be our friends. 
Let lis get this idea firmly fixed in our own minds and dili- 
gently impress it upon those whom we call to serve us. 
When it is fully comprehended, it will no longer seem 
a strange thing that the community should seek to influence 
the conduct of its employes; indeed that word influence 
will appear to be quite too weak to express the action of the 
popular intelligence upon public officials ; whenever that 
intelligence is clearly expressed, it will be felt as authority, 
not as influence. 

We may assume, then, that our duty as citizens is not 
done when we have chosen our public servants and inducted 
them into oflice; we may judge that it is still incumbent 
upon us, the people, to keep a vigilant eye upon them ; to 
kuow, from month to month, whether they are keeping the 
charge entrusted to them ; whether the work which we have 
employed them to do is bonestly and promptly done. So far 
as the details of their action are concerned, we must give 
them large discretion; but we have a right to judge whether 
they are doing our work ; to hold them strictly accountable 
for their failure to do it ; to give them our cordial praise 
when the work is well done. 

Sucb a close relation of the people to their servants in 
ofl!ice is, I believe, quite essential to good government. The 
best governments that we have ever had have been those in 
which the magistrates were in closest touch with the people. 
This was the most striking feature of Abraham Lincoln's 
administration — his resolute purpose to keep in near and cor- 
dial relations with the people of the whole countrj-. There 
was nothing that he so much desired as to know what these 
plain people were thinking and to let them know what he 
was thinking. The ideal ruler of a republic will always 
maintain this relation. And the people, as well as the magis- 
trate, ought to desire it and seek to realize it. 

It must not be forgotten that influence, of a very positive 
nature, is continually acting on all public officials. If the 
intelligent, orderly, industrious classes neglect to make their 
influence, felt there are others who will be very sure to let 
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their views and wishes be known. Demagogues of all varie- 
ties, all who wish to have the government administered in 
the interest of the office-holders, the great army of contract- 
ors and corruption ists, the liquor-sellers, the gamblers, the 
keepers of vile houses, the whole multitude of those who 
get their living by debauching and despoiling their fellow 
men — these have uo scruples about using their influence, 
in every possible manner, upon the people in office. They 
are ready, of course, if the opportunity presents itself, to 
use something more tangible than influence; but they will 
not fail to use that. It is their interest, of course, that the 
government should not be honest and efficient and econom- 
ical. The more lax and corrupt and unscrupulous is the 
administration, the better their purposes are served- They 
mill do their best to make the officials feel their political 
limportance ; to show them that they have the power and the 
purpose to punish their enemies and reward their friends. 
The pervasiveness, the activity, the unwearied insistence of 
this kind of influence, every man who has ever occupied a 
city office ver\- well uuderstauds. 

It is not quite fair, then, to the well-meaning official, 
when the decent and law-abiding people adopt the policy of 
laisses /aire m their dealings with him. If the enemies of 
order and virtue would also let him alone, the case would be 
different, but they will not ; a steady pressure will be brought 
to bear for his demoralization, and he is sure to be made to 
feel, unless his judgment is exceptionally firm, that these peo- 
ple are the influential class, the ml ing class in the community. 

It seems to me that it is a simple debt which we owe to 
the men whom we put into office, to let them know that there 
are other people in the community besides the comiptiouists 
and the disorderly classes who have ideas and wishes respect- 
ing the administration of the government. That bad influ- 
ence ought to be promptly met by a good influence equally 
per\'asive, equally energetic. The case is something like 
that of our missionary obligations. Critics sometimes object 
to all attempts to Christianize the heathen ; " Leave them 
alone," they say, "in their primitive ignorance and simpHci- 
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ty." If we only did leave them in their primitive ignorance 
and simplicity, that argument might have some force ; but we 
do not ; we send them rum and gunpowder and gangs of 
drunken sailors ; on every coast we are introducing the deadly 
vices of our civilization ; and because we are scattering the 
bane so diligently, we are bound to provide the antidote. 
Precisely thus we are confronted with the obligation to coun- 
tervail, by our positive influence, the forces which make for 
unrighteousness in the community. 

To many city ofliicials such moral support as this would 
be most welcome. They have a good purpose to honor and 
enforce the laws, but whenever they attempt to do so, power- 
ful combinations rise up to resist them, and there is little 
indication of any sustaining force of public opinion. The 
men who try to do their duty in the municipal offices often 
feel that they are quite alone. The good people who read in 
the newspapers of some act of courage or staunch fidelity on 
the part of one of their municipal servants, are not at all apt 
to let the brave officials know how cordially they approve his 
conducL It is, as I know by the testimony of such officials, 
an extremely rare thing for a decent citizen to take pains to 
express the honor and admiration with which in his heart he 
regards a faithful public servant. I think that this is all 
wrong. We are just as much bound to sustain good men, 
white in office, by our cordial approval, as we are bound to 
vote for good men. And this is a duty that requires no 
organization, or machinen,-. It only requires a little thought 
and painstaking on the part of good citizens. If everj- man 
who comprehends the value of such fidelity and courage in 
public servants would go out of his way a square or two to 
take stich a man by the hand, or would even send him through 
the post-office a few words of approbation, the standards of 
honor and fidelity in these municipal offices would be speed- 
ily and perceptibly ele\-ated. 

It must be admitted, howev^er, that there are public ser- 
vants who are not burning with desire to discharge their 
whole duty to their employers, and who have no wish to 
keep the channels of communication open between them- 
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vesand the respectable classes. Their tastes and ambitions 
lead them in other directions. They have great faith in 
power of the corrupt and disorderly elements of the 
population, and their closest alliances are with those who 
represent these elements. Under the management of officials 
if this class, conditions have been established in many of 
icipal governments, which are far from satisfactory, 
'nbnsin ess-like methods of administration have crept in; 
icit relations with contractors and plunderers of all sorts 
ive been formed ; a thousand subterranean openings into 
le treasury have been discovered ; the guardians of the 
ce are seen to be on the best terms with several classes of 
■sperous law-breakers ; many officials are using the patron- 
of their offices with small regard for the interests of the 
city, but with a constant reference to their own political 
fortunes. There are honest men in the government, but they 
find it difficult to resi,st the rapacious and anarchical tenden- 
cies. When any such state of things exist, it is difficult for 
individuals to bring any effective saving influence to bear 
upon the city government. The task is one that requires 
LC united and sustained effort of many good men. 

To meet conditions of this sort, which are not, unhappily, 
non, some kind of municipal league is necessary. 
Such a body does not need to be very large ; but it should be 
carefully selected, and it should represent all classes of honest 
and industrious people. Its work is not that of a volunteer 
prosecuting agency; it is a great mistake, in my judgment, 
to take the business of enforcing the laws out of the hands 
of the officers who are employed for that purpose. Some 
temporary gains may be made, but the whole effect of such 
procedure upon the public administration is injurious rather 
than helpful. 

The work of such a league is simply that of investiga- 
tion, publication, education. Its main business is to find out 
the facts concerning the work of the public servants, and 
bring these facts to the light of day. It must also deal with 
the methods under which the municipal corporation is doing 
work, with the forms of the organic law, and the efficiency 
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or inefficiency of the municipal machinery. It should 
divide np its work into sections or departments, and put a 
strong committee in charge of each, with orders to prosecute 
the investigation in a scientific spirit. 

Sucli an organization should assume a sympathetic 
rather than a hostile attitude toward the occupants of the 
offices. Its work is that of criticism ; but criticism is pri- 
marily, appreciation, not depreciation. There may be many 
reasons for belie\'iug that all is not sweet in Denmark ; but 
that is not to be assumed. Every official must be supposed 
to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty. The investi- 
gators should be just as ready to praise that which is excel- 
lent as to censure that which is unworthy. Their determi- 
nation to be perfectly just and fair should be manifest to all. 
They should proceed in their work with malice for none, 
with charity for all and with a resolute purpose to leave 
nothing covered which onght to be brought to the light. 

Of course, such an organization must be strictly non-par- 
tisan. Men with political ambitious can take no part in it. No 
man should be made welcome in its membership who can not 
leave his political prejudices and predilections where the 
Mussulman leaves his shoes, outside the door. Partisan 
criticisms are always worthless. They may be true, but uo 
intelligent person has any assurance of their truth. 

The results of these studies in the legal methods and the 
actual workings of the city government should be carefully 
compiled and presented to the public in open meetings, of 
which due notice should be given, and to which all officials 
concerned should be invited. These reports ought to be 
compactly and clearly written ; if they are not too long, and 
if they are packed with facts pithily put, they will be first- 
class news, and every city editor in town will want them. 
There is no reason why literature of this class should be dull; 
if you want to know how racy and readable it can be made, 
examine the reports of the Philadelphia League, to which I 
have reason here to confess my indebtedness. 

The discussions following tliese reports at the time of 
their public presentation, should be temperate, but clear and 
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£rm ; as a rule, there will be no need of raising the voice or 
,of dealing in exaggeration ; the plain facts will be sufficiently 
' harrowing. 

The purpose of such a league is simply to act as a gene- 
rator and disseuiinator of sound public opinion. It briugs to 
light the truth which will form a basis of public opinion, 
and it emphasizes the importance of the interests with which 
it deals. The average urban citizen does not know so much 
'85 he needs to know respecting the laws under which he lives 
or the ways in which those laws are administered; a great 
many things are going on in the city hall by which, if he 
-only knew of them, he would be astonished. The chief 
■work of such an organization is, therefore, to gather up and 
■.concentrate and direct public opinion. This is the power 
that rules in every republican government, and the need of 
-arousing and invigorating and guiding it is really the funda- 
mental need of every community. To get all the people to 
think about this great interest of local government — to think 
About it as much as they ought — and to think sanely and 
clearly about it, is more than half the battle. The great 
trouble now is that the great majority think verj- little about 
; they are so busy with their fortune-building and their 
[pleasure-seeking that they get but little time to think ; and 
their ideas are apt to be discolored and perverted by all sorts 
(Of perversions and misrepresentations. To bring home to as 
ny as possible of the citizens the chief facts with regard 
>to the administration of the city government; to show them 
what is done, and what is undone, and what is niisdone ; to 
: them see how much money they are expending, and 
where it goes, and what they are getting for it ; to point out 
them the future consequences of the courses which their 
Krvants are pursuing ; to reveal to them the injuries which 
hey are suffering, not only in their estates, but in the inroads 
vhich bad government always makes upon public and private 
Borals — all this is the very foundation of rational and radi- 
al reform. I do not undervalue the efforts which are made 
I improve the machinery of our municipal governments; 
adeed, I regard some change in these legal methods as in 
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many cases imperative ; because in their present form they 
almost wholly prevent the effective action of public opinion ; 
nevertheless, we must never forget, while we are repairing or 
reconstructing the machinery, how necessary it is to supply 
the power that drives the machinery ; and this power is always 
public opinion. An intelligent, continuous, persistent dis- 
cussion and agitation, by intelligent, unbiassed, honorable 
men, of the problems and methods of municipal government 
is the one thing needful. Such a discussion must tend to 
give substance and sanity and vigor to public opinion ; and 
it must bring a wholesome and powerful influence to bear 
upon the existing government. Such a concentration of tlie 
public gaze upon the people in office can not be otherwise 
than salutary. It makes every day a judgment day for them ; 
it causes every councilman and every executive officer to feel 
that the time has come when he must give account for the 
deeds done in the body of -which he is a more or less reput- 
able member. 

But could not this work of investigation and agitation 
be done by the newspapers? To some extent it could be 
done, and is done ; but there are difficulties and drawbacks. 
Partisan newspapers can accomplish almost nothing, except 
in cases of flagrant crime. An exposure like that of the 
New York Times, in the case of the Tweed Ring, shows 
how much a newspaper can do under certain conditions. 
But most of the mischiefs with which we have to deal are 
much less palpable than were these; and the attack by the 
newspapers of one party upon the municipal administration 
of another party carries \'ery little weight with thinking 
people. The newsjiapers themselves are often implicated 
through advertising contracts and in other ways ; and where 
the idea prex-ails, as it does in the majority of newspaper 
offices, that the chief business of the management is to 
make money for the stockliolders, no consistent and heroic 
treatment of such <)uestioiis can be looked for. Still I do 
wish to disparage the work that has been done and that 
may be done by editors and reporters who take a higher 
\new of their function. The aid of the press in this work 
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of education is indispensable. Sucli an organization as I 
am advocating ought to be ou the best terms possible with 
all the newspapers of the city. What tliey are aiming at is 
the utmost publicity for the affairs of their municipality ; and 
the newspapers have the machinery by which this work will 
be mainly doue. It is sufficient to say that the judgment of 
a body of well-known, clear-minded, judicious, experienced, 
honorable men will have more influence, as a rule, upon pub- 
lic opinion, than that of any newspaper in the city. 

It must be possible, in every city, to call together such a 
body of intelligent, public-spirited men, who are willing to 
give time and effort to the education of the people upon this 
great subject of municipal government. The labor is one 
which will call for patience and self-sacrifice. It can not be 
finished in a single campaign ; it must be taken up with the 
expectation that years of steady and persistent work will be 
required. Neither glory nor the spoils of office are to be 
counted on as the reward of such service ; those by whom 
such a recompense is coveted will not be attracted by its 
summons. But the existence in any community of a body 
of such men, banded together for such a purpose, would 
itself be a powerful influence, both for restraint and for stim- 
ulus, upon the entire class of municipal servants. To those 
of them who are minded to do their duty, it would be a most 
welcome adjuvant ; they would know that their fidelity 
would not altogether miss public recognition. To those who 
were otherwise minded, the presence of such a vigilant 
censor, bearing aloft the flaming sword of publicity, would 
bring wholesome admonitiou. 

I have dwelt upon the importance to every community 
of such a league for the creation and dissemination of a 
sound public opinion ; for the education of the people upon 
the problems confronting them in their municipal govern- 
inent. But I must not fail to say that this great power of pub- 
lic opinion, by which good government is made effective, can 
not be wholly drawn from the deliberations and discussions 
of any municipal league. Such a league can do much to 
form a channel for this power and to replenish its current ; 
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but the sources from which it springs are multitudiuous, and 
the responsibility for its vigorous and healthy action is 
shared by every citizen. The tremendous weight of this 
responsibility is not, I fear, felt as it should be by most of us. 
It is easily the first of the public duties of everj' good citizen 
to do his full part toward the creation and maintenance of 
this motive power of good govemmenL 

What is Public Opinion? It is only the aggregate 
opinion of all the people — the resultant movement of the 
various thoughts of many men with many minds. What is 
needed for the formation of a sound and strong Public Opin- 
ion is that "all-of-us," or at any rate a great many of us, 
should form clear opinions on current questions, and should 
fearlessly express them. We must form clear opinions. They 
must be our own opinions. We must know what we think 
and why we think it. "/ believed," said Paul, "and therefore 
have [spoken." The first condition of sound public opinion 
is this clear individual judgment. You must not catch the 
phrase from your neighbor and glibly repeat it ; you must 
think it out for yourself, and refuse to utter it until you 
know that it is true. 

This means that a good many times in your life you will 
stand alone. Ever>' man who thinks thoroughly and cour- 
ageously will often stand alone. That is what two good legs 
and au independent judgment were given him for — to stand 
alone. Very often the crowd about him will be swayed by 
passion and prejudice, — all borne along by some popular tide 
of feeling, — all wrong. Then is the time for him to have 
convictions of his own and stand npon them. 

It is not enough that we should have clear convictions *, 
wc must haN'e tlie courage of them ; we must speak them 
out. The fact that nearly e\'erybody disagrees with us is 
the reason why we should speak. " I believed," said Paul, 
" and the.refore kaie I spoken." Con\'ictioiis that are hidden 
in men's hearts hav-e \Try' little influence on public a&irs. 
The commonwealth, not less than the church, demands of as 
not merely the belief of the heart, but the confession of the 
mouth. What wc want is good pubiic opinion, and this 



I requires that good men shall make their opinions public. 
f What the good citizen believes he is bound to speak. It is 
the failure to do this simple duty that is the immediate cause 
of our worst municipal conditions. Here is a plain law on 
the statute book, not five years old, expressly forbidding and 
condignly punishing some kind of iniquity. But the iniquity 
is practised unblushiugly. Why is this? Because the offic- 
ers of the law refuse to perform their sworn duty. But why 
do they refuse? Because no effective public opinion holds 
them to the work. But why is there no such effective public 
opinion? Simply because the good men of the city are list- 
less and silent in the presence of the evil. If every man 
whose convictions on this subject were sound and clear would 
-speak bis mind about it, openly and bravely, to his neigh- 
vbors, to the newspapers, to the officers of the law, the evil 
ftwould be swept from sight in a week's time. Such evils 
nourish iu the community because the silence of good men 
gives consent to them. The courageous utterance, by every 
K)d man, of the truth that is in him, would speedily put an 
end to many of the worst iniquities. 

Of course, this weakness of public opinion is due, in 
part, to a culpable indifference or even ignorance concerning 
public questions. Many men are so absorbed in their busi- 
ness or their pleasures that they g;ive very little thought to 
such interests, and have no clear convictions to express. But 
the greater fault is the silence of those who have convictions. 
One man holds his tongue, or speaks with bated breath, 
because he fears that he might violate some propriety, and 
another because he is afraid that he might hurt somebody's 
feelings, and another because he dislikes controversy, and 
another because he has a client or a customer who might 
be offended, and another because his church or his school 
might be boycotted by the enemy ; and thus, in one way and 
another, a conspiracy of selfish silence holds in thrall the 
great multitude. And thus the power that ought to make 
for righteousness in the community is paralyzed, and iniquity 
omes in like a flood. 

There is one practical method of creating sound public 
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Opinion to which, in passing, I wish to draw attention. That 
is the method of writing letters to the newspapers. In Eng- 
land this is practised to a far greater extent than in this 
country, and with excellent results. It is not probable that 
the newspapers would care to print the crude e£Fusions of 
ever>'body ; but men of standing and influence in the com- 
munity, who will write succinctly and intelligently on any 
current topic and sign their names, are not likely to have 
their communications rejected. By such intelligent criticism 
and wise comment on municipal questions, thinking men 
might greatly aid the formation of a sound public opinion. 
I know that the discreet are often restrained from such action 
by the fear that they will be charged with want of modesty. 
After writing a good many times to the newspapers of my 
own city on such subjects, and finding myself almost alone 
among men of my class in such public testimony, I confess 
that I have felt much reluctance to continue in . this line of 
service. If the custom were more general it would be less 
embarrassing for those who now follow it And it seems to 
me that a great opportunity, not to be neglected, is thus set 
before the men who ought to be the leaders of opinion. 

This, then, is the simple duty which confronts every 
man and every woman of us. It is the duty of having clear 
opinions on matters of public concern, and of courageously 
expressing them. It is not enough to vote ; that is a small 
part of our public duty ; we want not merely good officers, 
we want to accumulate in the public mind, in the public 
conscience, that force by which good officers are made strong 
and good laws are made effective. And that force is gener- 
ated by simply being honest and \'eracious and courageous 
in telling the truth. That is tlie whole secret of the crea- 
tion and diffusion of this mighty power. We can not all 
vote ; but we can help in generating the power that rules the 
republic. ** These are the things that ye shall do," cried the 
old prophet : ** Speak ye ever>' man the truth with his neigh- 
bor." That requires neither learning nor genius, nor elo- 
quence, nor wealth, nor station ; it requires just an honest 
endea\-or to know the truth, e\-er>' man for himself, and the 
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■simple detennination to speak it without fear or favor. For 
P*hen every man to his brother and every man to his neigh- 
bor shall declare the truth that is in him, an influence will 
pervade the community by which evil men in oflUce will be 
made afraid and good men will be made strong. 

^The general question before us, concerning the govern- 
ment of our cities, is one concerning which, before I sit down 
I desire to say a few words. It would be very difficult, I 
think, to exaggerate its importance. Good city government 
is the servant of God, and the ally of industry and thrift and 
every virtue ; bad city government is one of the most potent 
of all the forces employed by the powers of darkness. Nothing 
is more essentially divine than good government. Nothing 
more comprehensively diabolical than bad government. 

In many diflferent forms the evils of corrupt rule show 
themselves in the municipality. By extravagance and cor- 
ruption our industries are heavily burdened ; by neglect our 
health is endangered ; by the schemes of demagogues the 
political life of the state and the nation is perverted. But 
to my own mind, the most formidable evils engendered by 
bad government are those which attack the character of 
the citizens, which undermine their patriotism, their honesty 
jid their virtue. 

It seems a small thing to say that the government of 
rery city ought to be the friend and guardian of good order 
and good morals. The steady and consistent tendency of its 
administration should be in favor of purity, of sobriety', of 
honest thrift. I am sorry to say that such is not the testimony 
of many of our municipal governments. Of many of them it 
is true that whatever influence they exert is distinctly in favor 
of many forms of vice and dishonesty. Yoii give your boys 
and girls certain instructions concerning the principles of 
good conduct, and whenever they walk in the streets, if you 
live in some cities, the government of the city tells them that 
what you say is nonsense. It tells them that the drinking 
saloon is such a good thing that it ought to have the advan- 
tage over every other kind of business of being kept open 
ijlll night long and all day Sunday ; it tcUs them that the 
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gambling den is so great a public blessing that it ought, in 
spite of the most stringent laws to the contrary, to be pro- 
tected by the police ; it tells them that the most shameless 
houses of prostitution are institutions that deserve the foster- 
ing care of the government. Its whole attitude on many of 
these questions of common morality is directly hostile to 
all that is taught in our homes, our schools, our churches. 
The lessons which it also gives in infidelity to trusts, and in 
all the arts of commercial dishonesty are none the less eflFect- 
ive because they are partly concealed. Above all, it teaches, 
by its persistent and brazen neglect of the functions which it 
is sworn to fulfil, the lesson of contempt for law. We have 
had no propagators of anarchy and lawlessness so diligent 
and so successful, as the mayors and police superintendents 
who have assumed the power of annulling such laws as it 
did not please them to enforce. How rapidly that dry rot 
spreads when once it gets possession of the public mind, the 
student of history knows very well. 

To those of us who think that the interests of character 
outrank all other values, the question about the kind of gov- 
ernment that we shall have in our cities is, therefore, a ques- 
tion of tremendous significance. As a teacher of morality, 
as one of those who are seeking to influence young men and 
women to be chaste and sober and true and upright, I protest 
against the existence of municipal governments which are 
the organized embodiments of trickery and fraud, and the 
open allies of lawlessness and debauchery. I am here as a 
minister of Christ, as one who prays and works for the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, to say that one of the 
most powerful hindrances to the coming of that Kingdom is 
the condition of the governments of many of our cities ; so 
say, also, that this condition is mainly due to the excess of 
partisanship and the lack of public conscience on the part of 
our reputable citizens, the fathers of our families, the heads 
of our business houses and the members of our churches; 
and to call Upon those whose business it is to take these cities 
in hand and rule them in the fear of God and for the welfare 
of man. 
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When Germany, after the battle of Jena, lay humiliated 
nd mined at the feet of Napoleon, while the French drums 
yet sounded in the streets of Berlin, Fichte, the most pene- 
trating, the most noble and the most heroic of German think- 
ers, wasting no time in lamentations, poured out his eloquent 
Addresses to the German People, telling them that, if they 
expected to be once again a nation, if they expected to rise to 
a place which should satisfy German pride and the German 
art, it must be by education, by the moral and scientific 
ducation of the people. 

With that great word of Fichte's began a new era for 
krmany, the era of education ; at that word the University 
" Berlin was boni, and those reforms began which in their 
"development gave to Prussia the most thorough system of 
education which the world has ever seen. It was a word not 
only for Prussia and Gennauy, but for the world. The whole 
world has come to see in a new and deeper way, as Prussia 
came to see, the fundamental importance of education ; has 

I come to see that knowledge is power, and that power, which 
^B^ay is the people, must have knowledge or can only move 
^^n to self-destruction. 

j^f The alternative set for the modem world is that described 

II by the title of Matthew Arnold's solemn book, " Culture and 
Anarchy." Culture is knowledge and discipline, mental and 
tnoral competeuce ; anarchy, lawlessness, is social chaos. If 

: can not have one and make it dominant, then we must 
I shall have the other: that is the issue. Nowhere is 
s truth so true as in a democracy. Where a people some- 
f or other has its governing done for it, by a king, a 
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kaiser or an aristocracy, then it may do for a time if these 
governing creatures alone are educated and the body of the 
people are not. In such a state of things, I say, order is 
possible ; but in a democracy, where a people does its own 
governing, this is not possible. Where the blind lead the 
blind, both must fall into the ditch. If a democracy can not 
be kept pure and can not be kept intelligent, then it can not 
exist. When evils become rampant in a democracy, when 
folly gets the reins, or corruption gets them, then it is only 
education, -more knowledge and better moral discipline, that 
can stay the progress to anarchy and to despotism, which is 
always invoked to end anarchy when nothing else will do it 
There is no province where the American people need 
education more to-day than in the province of Municipal 
Government. Saving only the great question of industrial 
reform, the demand for an industrial equality as complete as 
the political equality which we enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, 
the question of Municipal Reform is the greatest question 
which confronts us to-day in our politics. The problem of 
the American city is the problem of American politics. Our 
national administration, great as the evils are in our still 
unreformed methods of appointment, is wonderfully pure. 
When one thinks of the honesty with which our national 
finances and our enormous national business, the custom- 
house, the post-ofSce, the army, the navy, the lighthouse 
and the rest, are conducted, compared with the dishonesty 
which reveals itself in the daily defalcations and embezzle- 
ments in our private banking and our \'arious great private 
corporations, of which we read each morning in the news- 
paper, one may well wonder. Our state legislatures, with 
a few exceptions, Albany, Harrisburg and others, where the 
pressure of great railroad corporations is strong, are in the 
main honest and honorable bodies. But the governments 
of our great cities for the last thirty years have been our 
despair — Republican Philadelphia as bad as Democratic New 
York, Baltimore as bad as Chicago. The character of the 
men at the head of our city governments, our mayors and 
aldermen and common councils, has startingly deteriorated. 
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'he proudest of American cities must blush when it thinks 
'ho the men are in its common council, controlling its high 
interests, disbursing its millious of money, and representing 
its corporate life, when compared with the class of citizens 
who sit in the town councils of Birmingham and Glasgow 
and the great cities of France and Germany, In almost 
rything that touches municipal administration we are 
to-day behind Europe. We have everj'thing to learn and 
Imost nothing to teach. It is, I say, disgraceful and humili- 
iting. It accuses the American democracy ; and if these 
things can not be reformed, if the cities, which are the great 
centre of influence, can not be made centres of light and not 
of darkness, can not be made the places where public spirit 
is strongest and best organized, then the American democ- 
racy must sink and sink. If we can not have culture, broad 
and well directed intelligence, in control, then we shall have 
anarchy. I do not believe that we shall have anarchy; I 
do rejoice to see signs everywhere that we are entering upon 
an era of genuine culture and education, an era of revived 
patriotism and thoughtful ness. The fact that we are here 
to-day, to educate ourselves and to educate the people, the 
feet that Municipal I^eagues, like those here represented, 
are springing into existence in all the great cities of the 
country, defining one of their mmn objects to be the edu- 
cation of the people in municipal politics, is such a sign. 
Let US never forget that this is our greatest work, the work 
of education. Let us make these leagues a great engine, 
not only for appealing to pure and patriotic feeling, but 
also for giving knowledge in the fields where knowledge is 
so greatly needed. The patriotism which we want is not a 
shrieking patriotism, but a scienti6c patriotism. 

The great instrument for the education of the American 
people is the public school. So fundamental is the public 
school, that it is not too much to sa\- that our ver\' existence 
and safety depend upon its integrity and wi.se administration. 
I think we are witnessing to-day a revival of devotion to the 
public school, a growing feeling that its benefits ought to be 
universal. The parochial school, I care not whether 



Protestant or Catholic, can never give anything but a paro- 
chial education. It is not the natural cradle for the Ameri- 
can democracy nor the natural promoter of equality and 
tolerance and breadth and the best citizenship. Nor can 
mucli more be said in favor of the private school for the rich 
man's children. It promotes class distinctions, it harms the 
child, it harms the parent and it harms the state. It deprives 
the child of the sturdier education which the public school 
can give, fostering in him the notion that he is a better being 
or more fortunate than this other boy ; and it deprives the 
public school of the personal interest of great classes of our 
best educated and most iafluential people, whose personal 
interest in the public school is so necessary for the welfare of 
the state. In his great oration on the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the Boston Latin School, Phillips Brooks, 
himself a public school boy, well declared that no influence 
could do so much to determine a boy to patriotism or public 
spirit as the public school, in which the boy fees the city 
itself to be his master and to stand behind him, commanding 
and inciting. The public school, I say, is the nattiral nurser>' 
of public spirit ; and it is a most hopeful thing that we see 
the public school to-day recognizing as never before its duty 
to give the boy and girl political knowledge, the knowledge 
that bears directly upon good citizenship. A boy or a girl 
who has learned the lessons given by such a book as Dole's 
"American Citizen" can never look at public life and its 
duties as they looked at them before. In ever\' city in the 
land civil government is being made a regular study in the 
schools. The extension of this study and the multiplication 
of text-books in the last ten years have been something phe- 
nomenal ; and when one opens the best of these text-books, 
a book like John Fiske's " Civil Government," and sees the 
prominence given to questions of municipal administtatioa 
and to the histor>-. the life and institutions of our cities and 
our towns, one feels that here is a most potent influence for 
the reform and elevation of our local politics. 

Equally potent is the new devotion to the study of our 
natioaal histor>' whicli has beeu iiwakened in this latest time 
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Tiotli within and without the schools. This is having far- 
reaching results in developing the love of country and the 
leverence for great and heroic men, which constitutes the 
best soil for good citizenship. There is, I beheve, no more 
■useful work being done in Boston to-day than that, sustained 
for years by one public-spirited woman, which is being done 
in the Old South Meeting-house, where prizes are offered 
annually to the young people of the Boston schools for the 
best essays on subjects in American history ; where these 
young essayists are organized into a historical society with 
its regular meetings, and where on Wednesday afternoons 
through the long summer vacation hundreds of them are 
gathered to listen to systematic courses of lectures in Ameri- 
can history and furnished with leaflets giving them original 
documents and directing them to the best books. I am glad 
that work like this Old South work is being undertaken in 
Philadelphia and other cities. We have in Boston a Society 
for the Promotion of Good Citizenship, which also holds its 
meetings in the Old South Meeting-house, and devotes itself 
to the work of educating the people in politics; and its 
lectures have been devoted more than to anything else during 
its existence to this subject of Municipal Reform, and especi- 
ally to instructing the people concerning the improved muni- 
cipal institutions of London, Paris, Berlin and the other 
great European cities. I wish that every city in the land 
might have such a centre for popular political education as 
Boston has in the Old South Meeting-house. The lessons in 
good politics come with double force within the walls which 
echoed the words of Samuel Adams in the great Boston town 
meetings, which proved that a pure and intelligent city was 
strong enough to cope with a kingdom ; but there is no city 
in the land which may not have a " civic cathedral " of some 
sort, which shall be a centre of enlightenment and make 
history, if as yet there is no great local history to chronicle. 
A city which has a great history is a fortunate city, 
'hat citizen is happy who can boast himself, like Paul of 
'arsus, a citizen of no mean city, a city whose local annals 
touch the great lines of the world's history. The citizen of 
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Boston is fortunate, as the citizen of Philadelphia and of 
New York is fortunate, in having a great and heroic past to 
appeal to in awakening the reverence and emulation of the 
present generation. Where such history exists, make the 
most of it — and history is a great power to bring to bear upon 
the present and future. If your city has a literature, if it 
has poetry, if it has treasures of eloquence, call upon them. 
An essay like that of Emerson on Boston, in the last volume 
of Kmersou, which has just been given us, is a distinct weapon 
for the Boston patriot to use in behalf of education and of 
civic pride; and .so are Emerson's Boston poems and a score 
of poems by Longfellow, Lowell and the other great Boston 
poets. These great words, I say, must be made great use of in 
the education of the youngand in the education of every citizen. 
The educational material of this kind which you have in 
Philadelphia, which you have in New York, which you have 
in Washington, which you already have in Chicago, is very 
great, and its influence upon the emotions and the political 
thought of men and women, and especially of the young, 
may be made very great. If a city has as yet no history nor 
literature, why then its people have the high privilege of 
creating them. Athens and Rome and Florence had a his- 
tory and became celebrated because men there at the begin- 
ning made history and did things worth celebrating, Faneuil 
Hall is famous as the cradle of Liberty because men not 
famous made it and themselves famous by rocking it. 

I have spoken of the ^ork that the public schools may 
do and are doing in this matter of political training. No less 
important is the work that may be done and is being done in 
our colleges and universities. With all their faults, so sharply 
exposed by Wendell Phillips in his great Harvard address, it 
remains true that scholars, from the time when Moses, learned 
in all the wisdom of the Eg>'ptians, led Israel up ont of 
Egypt, and Wicklif, greatest scholar of his time in England, 
and Luther and Melancthoii and Calvin wrought the Refor- 
mation, and Hampden and Pym and Cromwell and Milton 
and Vane, Oxford and Cambridge scholars all, laid the foun- 
dations of the English Commonwealth, to the time when 
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Sam Adams, taking his master's at degree Harvard, defended 
the thesis that the supreme magistrate should be resisted if 
the Commonwealth can not be otherwise preserved, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, himself the best fruit of Harvard culture, was 
the most eloquent voice for the slave, scholars have ever been 
the natural and devoted leaders of reform. To-day our Amer- 
ican colleges are the great nurseries of patriotism and public 
spirit. Nowhere will these proceedings at Philadelphia be 
read and discussed more earnestly than among college stu- 
dents. It may be doubted whether this Philadelphia conven- 
tion would have met at all but for the earnest and scientific 
study of municipal problems which has been going on for the 
last ten years in our leading universities. The Johns Hopkins 
University publications upon this subject, the work done at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the articles by the scholars of 
Columbia College in the Political Science Quarterly and by 
Harvard scholars in t\is Journal of Economics — the influence 
of these things upon the thoughtful people of the country, 
upon the men present at this convention or represented here, 
has been very great. Let the men charged with the interests 
of our higher education realize anew their opportunity and 
their power in this province of municipal reform and scien- 
tific municipal organization and administration. I wish that 
the higher political education coitld be more thoroughly de- 
veloped in this country. I wish that we might have a school 
like the great school of Political Science in Paris, with its 
corps of fifty learned and highly-trained specialists in the 
chairs of instruction. We have no counterpart of this school 
in America, We ought to have. No man can estimate how 
much the wonderful development of education in France 
since 1870 has bad to do in enabling the republic to pass 
through crises like those growing out of the late Panama 
scandals, which thirty years ago would have precipitated a 
dozen revolutions. Knowledge is power ; and the French 
people now know that the only remedy for evils caused by 
bad men in office is not to " call on Hercules," but to put 
bad men out and good men in, and to keep on educatiug the 
people. 
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The public librar>' in these days is becoming an educa- 
tional institution such as men did not dream of thirty yeais 
ago. There is hardly a single town in my own State of Mas. 
sachusetts to-day which is without a public library. It was 
true five years ago, if it is not true to-day, that Massachusetts 
had one-half the total number of free public libraries in the 
United States. I do not mention this so much by way of praise 
of Massachusetts as by way of reproach of the rest of the 
country. Let every state see to it that she can say the same, 
that there is no town within her borders without a public 
library. Let every Municipal League, let every city club 
and every town club interest itself in this extension of the 
public library as an engine of public political education, and 
let it see to it that these libraries are well stocked with the 
books that give historical and political enlightenment, which 
make for public spirit and make for good citizenship. See to 
it that your librarians are men of ideas and of public spirit, 
who will bring your libraries to bear upon the people. Who 
can estimate what men like Green of Worcester, like Foster 
of Providence, and Crunden of St. Louis, have done for the 
reforms which we have at heart ? 

Let these Municipal Leagues make better use too of the 
newspaper. The press to-day is as powerful as the pulpit 
Let every influence be brought to bear to make the newspaper 
a true teacher of the people, not pandering to their weak- 
nesses, but stimulating them to higher life. Our Boston 
newspapers in this latest time have given much space to 
questions of Municipal Reform and articles giving informa- 
tion upon European movements. A proper pressure, a proper 
interest on the part of the members of the Municipal Leagues 
here represented would, I am sure, secure prominent place for 
such matter in the newspapers of all cities. Our magazines 
in the last half dozen years, by the publication of the valua- 
able articles by Albert Shaw, Washington Gladden and other 
writers upon these important municipal matters, have done a 
great work for the education of the people. They would, I 
am sure, do much more if the people demanded it ; and the 
people are now demanding it. 
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I say nothing here about the work of the Church, because 
tat is to be the special theme of another speaker. This only 
! would say, that the Church in all these matters, by the 
organizing of good citizenship classes among its young 
people, and by other meaus, cau exert a distinct educational 
influence of the highest value. The Church indeed, which 
to my thinking desencs great credit altogether in these days 
for the extent to which it is waking up, deserves special 
redit for its new social and political interests. Few things 
; more hopeful than the way in which the great Society 
bf Christian Endeavor, which includes so many of the young 
teople of our churches, is recognizing its duty to train its 
members for good citizenship. We need a more political spirit 
1 our churches, a spirit like that which was in the old Puri- 
tan ministers and the Hebrew Prophets. Almost the whole 
of Jewish prophecy is politics. We have made their poli- 
tics our religion. I wish we could make our own that. I 
wish that we were not such antiquarians and foreigners in 
our religion, but could honestly and naturally realize and 
take to heart that God is the God of America as well as the 
■God of Israel. 

^K We are told sometimes that this habit of appealing to 
"Municipal pride, this strong stress on local matters, is some- 
thing that tends to make men narrow, that tends to limit 
their interests and make them smaller men. This is false and 
^^yery ridiculous. The man whose heart goes out most warmly 
^■o his next door neighbor is the man who will do the most 
^■Uways to lighten the darkness of Africa and the isles of the 
sea. Strong local patriotism does not hinder but only stimu- 
lates and feeds the national and cosmopolitan interests of 
every true man. I do not come here to boast of my own city 
of Boston or my own state of Massachusetts; but I Hke to 
think that Boston and Massachusetts, which surely have 
ever had as strong a local pride and patriotism as any city or 
state in the country, have also been the great centres of the 
doctrine of national sovereignty against all false notions of 
state rights, and also, I believe, centres of the broadest and 
deepest devotion to humanity. If you would serve America 
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and the world to-day, fix your thoughts sharply on your own 
city or your own town, on that particular section of America 
with which you have day by day the most to do. Be very 
sure that the best way for you to promote Municipal Reform 
in America, and so to promote the general cause of pure 
politics in America, is not by general essays on Municipal 
Reform, nor by national conventions on Municipal Reform, 
but by seeing to it that that city wherein you yourself do 
dwell is made pure and good, that its laws are made conform- 
able to the laws of the Kingdom of God, and that the men 
who are called to administer its high offices are the men 
of the highest ideals and the highest wisdom to be found 
within its borders. 
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rHE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
MUNICIPAL REFORM. 



Bv REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D. D.. Albany, N. Y. 



Will this audience have the goodness to resolve itself, 

for the next twenty minntes, into an average congregation of 

1 average city church ? Without the grace of Presbytery or 

Council I will elect myself your pastor pro tern. We now 

lave the advantage of direct address and a verdict to be won. 

In the first place, "my dearly beloved brethren," I must 

inform you that you are about as indiEFerent to the subject of 

municipal reform as any body of men and women of equal 

numbers and intelligence as can be found. To strike between 

ie eyes in this fashion is, I am well aware, a rhetorical blun- 

But, by yonr courtesy, we will beg to be excused from 

ietoric. We are engaged. We proceed at once, then, to seek 

iie grounds of this your most reprehensible indifference, and 

npply the moral dynamics appropriate to your recoverj\ We 

lay possibly find dynamite necessary. 

The church, like Keat's Saturn, has sat as "quiet as a 
under the iufiuence of certain traditions. One of these 
nost sedative and relaxing traditions is, that the church is the 
ingdom of God on earth. Another is, that everything outside 
f the church is secular. Tliese two are but the observe and 
reverse of the same coin. My dear brethren, if I can break up 
your Saturnine calm respecting these two traditions, you will 
find yourselves well on the road toward municipal reform, and 
all other reforms that are moving in from all points of the com- 
pass upon our latter-day conscience. What is the kingdom 
of God? "It is righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
phost" " He that in these things serveth Christ is accept- 
ible to God and approved of men." Righteousness, peace, 
by in the Divine Spirit ! That is universal. That is eternal. 
I can land on the shores of any world, and cry, I am here in 
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the name of ** Righteousness, Peace and the Spirit of God,'* 
and at once I am at home. Instantly I am a natoialized 
citizen. I march unchallenged into its Plebiscitnm. How 
comes it, then, that here on the earth a certain institution 
has arrogated to itself the name of the kingdom of God ? 
You might as well think of a syndicate on sunlight, or a 
comer on ox\^gen. The claim of the church is philosophi- 
cally absurd, religiously impious. The kingdom of God is 
simply the reign of God in his universe. Righteousness, 
peace and di\dne joy ray outward from him like the beams of 
the sun, touching and glancing on all worlds, on all hearts. 
It is the business of all worlds, all institutions, all souls, to 
take in the \ntal effluence, and so live in and by God. Because 
he lives we live also. Just as it is the efibrt of sunlight to 
penetrate to the arcanum of life and get itself reborn in grass 
and flowers and trees and all vital processes^ so it is the effort 
of the divine, eternal, reigning life to suffuse all worlds, all 
souls and get itself reborn into righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost eveiywhere in the universal kingdom. 
Have you never heard, " Ye must be bom again,^' bom firom 
above? Now there are no paid officers, no retained attor- 
neys, no pet institutions to act as the administrators and 
almoners of this kingdom or dominion of the mind and heart 
of God. From the nature of the case there can be none. 
It is evers- soul for itself, e\'erv institution for itself, in direct 
\-ital touch with the di\-ine heart As everv leaf must for itself 
touch li\*es with the sun. Then the life that is in us works 
pervasi\^y outward, carrvnng its light and beauty, caught 
from above, incarnated on earth in righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. The church, then, is simply one of 
the agencies for realizing the kingdom of God on earth. Its 
business is to cause the prime elements of that kingdom to 
materialize ever^-where among men. 

These things being so, that second tradition, that every- 
thing outside of the church is secular, has no place left for 
the sole of its foot. All that we can say is that everything 
outside of the kingdom of God is secular, whether in the 
church or out of it. If then^ is anv area inside of the church 
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"righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost" 
t reign, then that area in the church is secular, just as 
I truly secular as the Stock Exchange, the Police Board or a 
I slum caucus. These things are secular not because they are 
I outside of the church, but because in the main they oppose 
I themselves to the kingdom of God, As a rule they are run 
I by the prince of darkness. But a General Assembly or a 
J House of Bishops can be, often are, just as secular as the 
I Stock Exchange. Our business then, my brethren, if we 
r "belong to the body of Christ, is with secularities, and secu- 
tlarities, do not forget, are everything which oppose them- 
jelves to righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
How comes it, my brethren, that we have narrowed the 
and work of the church down to a sort of wreckage 
tystem. The world is a great, noisy, heedless, sensuous, 
lilgar pleasure excursion. The huge boat has struck and 
'■wrecked on the rock of sin. The hundreds of wretched 
victims are stniggling in the water, clinging to the rigging, 
hugging the rocks, starving, freezing, perishing. The world 
is shipwrecked. The church is safe and sound on the ever- 
lasting shore. When is is not too busy with its psalmody 
and Greek sermons and theological debates, it does a little 
business in the tine of getting a few of the wrecked worldlings 
ashore. But it is so particular as to its life-saving methods, so 
&stidious as to the kind of people it deigns to save, so tired 
most of the time with the whole wreckage business, that the 
percentage of salvation is lamentably small. Or, to change 
the figure, this individual rescue work of the church is like 
the old Abolition Underground Railway. Yonder lies slavery, 
and there lies Canada, the land of the free. The business of 
that Abolition railway system was to pick up as many 
slaves as possible and run them off to that laud of the free. 
Yonder lies the world in the slavery of sin, and there lies 
heaven the home of the free. Tbe business of the Church 
is to catch as many of these slaves of sin as possible and run 
them off to that other world, the heavenof the free. Oh, my 
brethren, believe me, believe me, we the Church, have 
^verted God's truth. This world is not a wreck, not a 
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^, llie scope and range of its administration extended, 
B cbtircli of Christ became one of the potent factors in 
pA's histon,-. Divine Providence has forced the church 
pon and reaction with the world until to-day we find 
rch surrounded by a Christian civilization, with its 
Hplied institutions and agencies, the mightiest the world 
UM e\"er known. What right have we to say that our civi- 
Ized Christian government is in the secular order? It is a 
tticidal assertion. For our Christian government is the 
noblest oSspring of the Church's life. What right have we 
I say that our great Christian cities, the aggregation and 
EUmmation of all that is highest and fairest in our Christian 
civilization, is a creation of the world. This is deliberately 
> take the sword of power and place its hilt in the hand 
r the devil, while we attempt to cling to its keen edge with 
pur naked fingers. " Politics in the pulpit ! " Woe to the 
BChnstiau church that has no politics in its pulpits. And woe 
to the Christian government that has no pulpits in its politics. 
These Christian governments are ours. We have made them 
poessible in the earth from the national capital down to the 
country school house, and if we do not take their powers 
into clean hands, reverent, prayerful hands, and wield them 
for the kingdom of God, we commit a crime against our own 
fiesh and blood. This crj' of secularity from the church 
respecting all civil institutions is an unnatural ostrich cry, 
Kleaving the eggs in the sand to be brooded by the sun or 
■ushed by the foot. After two thousand years of founding 
ind building is it not high time for the church to begin to 
: great truths and to wield the great powers of the social 
ind civil mechanism of the Christian civilization which the 
fchurcb has mothered and nursed in the earth? Why, think 
for 3 moment what the principle of civil and religious liberty 
has achieved on these shores. At first that was an individual 
question. One man became an independent, then found his 
brother and converted him. Then that forlorn little group 
of fiarailies landed in our wilderness. How small, how indi- 
vidual was everything? But as numbers and strength came, 
liberty claimed all. All the new institutions, all the new 



forms of government, all the acquisitions of wealth, all th« 
better social conditions. Liberty dominated, fashioned, 
wielded, till now she bears the sceptre of the mightiest na- 
tional system that the world has ever seen, and her word has 
gone out to the ends of the earth. The religion of Jesos 
Christ should to-day hold the throne of thrones among the 
Christian nations. But this -w-icked, suicidal doctrine of 
secularism has thrown her back upon the narrow theory of 
individualism. So she is shorn of her rightful dominion 
and the right arm of her power is broken. Again, I say, the 
field of the indi\-idual is the individual sonl. The field of 
the church is the world ; until the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdom of our God and of his Christ ; until 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost cover the 
nations as the waves of the sea. The ne.'tt great battle of 
Armageddon must be the assembling of the hosts of the 
kingdom of God to recover this lost territor>' of ci\-il govern- 
ment and subdue it unto the name of Almighty God and 
wield it for his purposes. 

Now, friends, do not lose your patience at this long detour. 
Good generalship will take a month to reach the strategic 
point for a battle that lasts but a day. 

When I say now that the first business of the Church is 
to redeem the ballot, and put it to the uses of the kingdom, 
we have the total significance of the church in all its charac- 
teristics and relations back of us pressing inperatively to the 
conclusion: What is the ballot? The fairest fruit of oar 
Christian civilization. What is the ballot? It is the final 
atteiance of a man. It is your manhood come to blossom. 
There yon are focussed in one intense expression in this 
di\*ine order of go\-emment You cannot show me a more 
comprehensi\'e, more sacred thing on the earth than the 
ballot in a Christian go\-€mment. Xow. I ask, is it not the 
instinct of ever>- Christian man to wield all highest powers 
for the kingdom? to wield himself like a sword for defense 
and smiting in behalf of righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Divine Spirit? Will not all Christian men then vote together 
solidly, in regiments, in buttalions, an army equipped with 
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that last best God's armature — a Christian ballot? What is 
the strategic point in this contest for the recovery of the ballot 
to Christian uses? Why, plainly the city. Here we have no 
extended territory of abstract, divisive questions. No debat- 
able ground as to general policies of government. The sole 
issue is, shall this small civic body, the municipality, whose 
only business is with simple housekeeping economics, be put 
into good bauds or bad hands? Shall this comparatively 
small group of families live wastefully or conservatively? 
Shall they live in cleanliness or filtli ? Shall the members of 
the kingdom of righteousness insist that the conditions of 
righteous living shall prevail in every inch of the munici- 
pal territory, or shall they tamely hand over to the agents of 
the devil certaiu sections of territory' which are forthwith 
transformed into a Sodom for the damnation of both soul and 
body? Shall the men of the kingdom of heaven divide 
into feeble warring factions, while the sons of Belial, political 
brigands, actual murderers, thieves, and all-around viUians 
march into the offices of power? This is not a political 
question, can not be made one. It is a question purely of 
boushold economy, of family morality. Shall the kingdom 
of heaveu prevail here or the kingdom of the devil? Here 
in the city the two kingdoms join issue at the fiery edge of the 
practical life. The man who narrows bis citizenship down to 
loyalty to his party ; the man who orders the Church of Christ 
off the field, saying, go home to your business of catching 
and converting individual sinners, are both alike traitors to 
Christian institutions, and not fit for the kingdom of God. 
Here is the first place, the strategic place, for the church to 
rally as one man and put the ballot to the purposes of the 
kingdom of heaven in clearing a space about her of the 
works of darkness that the conditions of the kingdom may 
be established and the children of the kingdom grow up into 
its normal life. 

Again ; we will not go to the polls more than once with 
the reclaimed Christian ballot before we find ourselves com- 
|)elled to restore the city to the divine order from which it 
. fallen. We will find ourselves in an entirely different 



attitude respecting the problems of city life. We shall no 
longer regard the city as simply the theatre of our own per- 
sonal selfish operations, a field for making money whether or 
no, and spending it as we like. A restored Christian ballot 
of course means a restoration of all civic institutions to the 
Christian order. And that means that the city, one of the 
mightiest instruments of our Christian civilization, shall be 
wielded for righteousness. And beware, friends, that you do 
not say in your hearts just h ere, that is the vision of a dreamer. 
the far-off divine event of a prophet. It is just that unbelief 
which mothers our indifference, and our indifference begets 
our wasteful, criminal use of our resources. In every city in 
our land to-day the bulk of the propertj' is in Christian hands. 
The weight of social and civic inSuence is with the church. 
In most cases the majority' of votes, and in all cases the 
balance of power are with us, the children of the kingdom. 
Therefore the multiplied abominations of municipal life 
couch at our door. The possibilities of righteous adminis- 
tration beckon in God's name to you and to me. Brethren, 
somehow we must bring our conscience to stand in awe of 
that dark respousibitity, and to kindle to ardor and purpose 
before that glorious possibility. It is all narrowed down to a 
simple question of using Christian powers iu behalf of the 
kingdom. What right have you to tamely hand over, year 
after year, your Christian taxes for foul bauds to seize and to 
put lo destructive uses before your ver\- eyes ? What right 
have you to march to the polls under the whip of some politi- 
cal knave and meekly lay down your Christian ballot in 
behalf of some remote factitious issue, while civic waste and 
corruption and misrule are running riot up to the verj' doors 
of your churches and schools and homes ? What right have 
you to compel your neighbor's children and your own chil- 
dren to walk streets set thick with death traps for both soul 
and body? Wliat right have you and I Christian men to 
rest under even a shadow of responsibility for slums and 
tenement horrors, and gambling hells, and dives? What 
right have you and 1 to suffer a generation of citizens to 
grow up under the powerful object lessons of filthy, ill-kept 
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;ets, slipshod, knavish public wort, official corruption aud 
lalfeasance flaunted in every paper. Saloons outnumbering 
Christiau institutions twenty to one ; civic office fallen so 
low that it is spumed by self-respecting men? I tell you the 
youog man who runs that gauntlet and retains his integrity 
has saved his citizenship "as by fire," and with shame I add 
no thanks to the church. He "escaped with the skin of his 
teeth." If the church would get iuto righteous relation 
with the municipal life, it must hold that the city is simply 
one great common home for God's children. One great 
house with many compartments for a common family life. 
Then just as we covet earnestly righteousness, peace and joy 
in God, each man for his own home, will we together covet 
the same powers and graces of the kingdom for the larger 

of our city. 

I am glad that the Bible closes with the vision of a city. 
'The travail and labor and mystery of human life all done; 
the gates of a glorious city lift np their heads at our coming. 
There, gathered together in one, the funded riches and pos- 
sibilities of human life carried up into the last, best forms 
of the spirit ; that is the final expression, the epitome of the 
things which God has prepared for them that love him. 

This vision is likewise a parable. The redemption of 
le city is the goal of our civic life- 
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HOW TO BRING PUBLIC SENTIMENT TO 
BEAR UPON THE CHOICE OF GOOD PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS : THROUGH THE PRIMARIES. 



ALFRED BISHOP MASON, New York. 



From Maine to Oregon we have swiftly won the right to 
a freQ vote and a fair count. The experience of Australia 
has become the example of America. The Boston wit who 
said it was impossible to tell what a man would do when he 
was alone with his God and a lead-pencil, has proven a true 
prophet, a prophet of profit to the voter, of loss to the boss. 
The handwriting in the ballot-booth is the handwriting on 
the wall to our municipal Belshazzars. But it is not the end. 
It is but the beginning of the end. The city boss, when he 
waSienthroned on a heap of plundered ballot-boxes and throt- 
tled voters and forged returns, used to say : " Let who will 
cast the votes of my city as long as I do the counting." 
Thrust from this bad eminence by the blow of the Australian 
boomerang, he has sought the refuge of his last ditch and 
now pins his faith to the simple creed : ** Let who will cast 
the votes as long as I and my brother boss of the opposite 
party choose all the candidates for whom the votes are cast" 
And as long as we leave him safe in this simple creed, we 
are simpletons and we deserve to wear his yoke. 

Four remedies are suggested in the scheme for this 
Conference. It is proposed to act (i) through the primaries ; 
(2) bv selection from regular candidates; (3) by occasional 
independent nominations ; (4) through permanent municipal 
parties. 

As to occasional independent nominations, we probably 
all agree. But this is reform by jerks. No smooth, continu- 
ous progress is thereby possible. Despotism may be temp- 
ered by assassination, but there are still emperors in Russia. 



Iccasional outbursts may shake, b\it can never overturn the 
rones of our municipal Czars. 

As to selection from regular candidates, my heart refuses 

throb with joy over the privilege in New York of choos- 

^ between Mr. Croker's nominees and Mr. Piatt's nominees. 

I do not wish to vote for either Pontius Pilate or Barabbas. 

Selecting one of them is not natural selection. It is most 

unnatural. 

As to a permanent municipal party, divorced from na- 
tional politics, I fear the decree of divorce would speedily be 
reversed in the court of last appeal. While dreams, even of 
the most iridescent variety, sometimes do come true and 
greatly amaze thereby the practical politician, this particular 
dream is of a reform against human nature. The platforms 
from which it is preached should be pitched in the Elysian 
Fields, not on the rougher rendezvous of a triumphant de- 
mocracy. 

The theor>' of the primary is perfect. The practices of 
le primary are not. But in reform, as in other things, it is 
ise to proceed along the line of least resistance. If existing 
agencies, if customarv- forms, can be used, this is far better. 
What is, is apt to be crystallized common sense. The thing 
that is may have been twisted awry, may be distorted, may 
be overlaid with foreign matter, but its very existence is an 
argnment and a strong argument that in a more perfect form 
ought to exist. If our pear tree ceases to bear pears, we 

the pruniag-knife on its branches, not the axe at its root. 

Two methods of abolishing the abuse and preserving 
the use of the primary system have been proposed. One of 
them, strongly urged in the recent message of Gov. Werts of 
New Jersey, may be called the New Jersey plau ; the other 
the New York plan. They agree in the fundamental idea of 
putting the primaries under the protection of the Australian 
ballot. They differ in the methods of carrying out this idea. 

The New Jersey plan provides for what it calls "nomi- 
nating elections," at which the regular candidates of all par- 
ties are designated by the voters of all parties, each voting 

only his own party's candidates. The ballots used are 
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supplied by the state and contain the names which are cer- 
tified to the official printing them by (i) the machine ; (2) any 
recognized faction of the party ; and (3) any considerable 
number of persons of the same party. Vacancies occurring 
before election are filled in all cases by the machine alone. 

It will be noted that this plan tends rather to strengthen 
the machine in its present form. It gives the people a 
chance to kill an improper nomination without paying the 
price we paid in New York last November, when an over- 
whelming Democratic majority had to turn over the State to 
the minority party as the only way to defeat its own unfit 
candidate,to save the honor of the bench and to preserve the 
public respect and reverence for the law. But the New Jersey 
plan leaves the great mass of each party out of touch with its 
machine and with no chance to control it. This would per- 
petuate the very abuses which it is sought to check. In 
New York, for instance, there are two factions in the Demo- 
cratic party. There is the faction of Mr. Cleveland's ene- 
mies, which is opposed to him, and the faction of Mr. 
Cleveland's friends, which is opposed by him. It is of great 
national import that this feud should cease. The New 
Jersey plan of primary reform would certainly do nothing to 
this end, and would probably, by increasing the importance 
of the machine, tend to widen the breach in.stead of closing it. 

The New York plan on the other baud, delivers the 
machine into the hands of the people. Nominations are to 
be made as they are now, by conventions, but every delegate 
to those conventions must be chosen at official primaries, 
where every member of the party can vote as freely and as 
secretly as he now does at the polls, and where any consider- 
able number of persons can not only have any names they 
wish put on the official ballots, but can put inside the 
voting place their own judge and clerk of election. That is 
a simple plan. Three pages of print would cover the pro- 
posed law, whereas the New Jersey act requires thirty. But 
note what this simple little plan does. It calls together e\'ery 
year or two all the voters of each party and says to them: 
" You will now choose, freely aud with safe secrecy, not your 



lominees for elective office, but the men who will choose 
liose nominees, and who, moreover, will make the machine 
of your party until you meet ag^in." Thus the machine 
becomes co-extensive with the party and with that accom- 
plished, bossism as we know it now will cease to be. It is 
the imperium in intperio which works woe — the Prsetorian 
guard, the janissaries, the Hill machine, the Quay machine. 
Ever the lesser sways the greater and sways it to lesser and 
ler and meaner ends. 
Under any system of government which depends upon 
he consent of the governed, a political machine is a neces- 
Its necessity increases in proportion to the number of 
Krsons entitled to vote. And the more permanent it is, the 
blore effective it is. It is universal in America. It is becom- 
j a more potent and constant factor in England, as the 
«wer of the people increases there. Somebody must collect 
iather large sums of money, must arrange for meetings, must 
Wpply speakers, must distribute documents, must organize 
tlubs, must arouse enthusiasm, must call primaries and con- 
ventions, and must get the sluggish or indifferent voter to 
the naturalization court, the registration booth and the polls, 
and must provide the party's quota of clerks and judges to 
receive and count and certify the votes. The organization 
which does this work is the machine. So far it is not only a 
necessity, but a blessing. When in addition it controls pri- 
mes, packs conventions, dictates nominations, levies assess- 
feients on candidates and criminals, and buys votes with 
Sees and with money, it is a curse. 

But it is a fair question whether under our present 
|fstera these accursed functions are not inevitable. Ordinary 
lUman nature finds its spokesman too often in that deathless 
lan in Life^ who said there was only one thing in the 
rorld he couldn't resist, and that was temptation. If our 
■ws and customs hold out irresistible temptations to the 
politician, he can not resist and must succumb. He 
lapts himself to his environment. If you do not wish a 
pger to grow bloodthirsty, it is wise not to leave raw meat 
prithin its reach. By law and by custom we have created 
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the Opportunities. So a local machine of one party assesses 
the men who bet on the turn of a card and promises them 
protection in return ; and a national machine of the other 
party assesses the men who bet on the turn of a tariff and 
promise them Protection in return. The iu quoque argument 
makes neither wrong a right. But its undeniable existence 
shows that we must seek a general remedy for a general evil, 
not a local cure for a local crime. 

Under the New York plan, the majority of each party 
would carry its primaries, control its conventions, choose its 
candidates, make its machine. These are the ends to be 
reached. This is the way to reach them. In municipal 
matters the reform of the primary is the primary reform of 
all. It is the one safe foundation on which we can build up 
by the Hudson and by the Delaware great cities which shall 
fitly represent and be the glory of America. 
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INDEPENDENT VOTING. 



aOW TO BRING PUBLIC SENTIMENT TO 
BEAR UPON THE CHOICE OF GOOD PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS: BY MEANS OF SELECTION 
FROM THE CANDIDATES OF THE REGU- 
LAR PARTIES AND BY MEANS OF THE 
OCCASIONAL NOMINATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT CANDIDATES. 



By SAMUEL E. CAPEN, Boston. 



In attempting to answer the question that lias been 
jsigned to me I would say, First, that there should be in 
[very city some permanent organization or Municipal League 
omposed of meu of character and recognized ability, known 
lot to be aspirants for public office, in whom the community 
ian fully trust and whose judgment and iinai action upon 
public matters will be generally accepted. Its members 
should be known and its meetings, so far as possible, open to 
the public. We need at the very start something definite 
around which the best public sentiment in the community 
can rally and in which it can trust. There is great moral 
force in all our cities, but so long as it is latent it is power- 
less. Acting upon this idea, we have in Boston made a fed- 
eration of the various moral forces of the city. We have in 
our city scores of clubs and organizations, religious, civic and 
philanthropic, which represent, iu a large measure, the 
intelligence and conscience of the city. We have limited 
the membership of our League at present to two hundred, 
believing that a compact body of such a number, composed 
of well-known and representative men, will be better able to 
discuss profitably and intelligently our various municipal 
problems than would be possible in a larger organization. 
Ward or local leagues we hope will follow and have some 
J very close and definite connection with the central body. In 
Herder to keep iu touch with all the moral interests of the 
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city, preference in membersbip is given to members of our 
various religious, civic, philanthropic, business and labor 
organizations, and the Constitution further provides that 
there shall be no condition of race or creed, but that all in 
sympathy with the purposes of the League shall be alike 
eligible for its membership. To prevent the organization 
from ever falling into the hands of any special class or sect, 
it is provided that no organization shall be represented in the 
League by more than seven members, and upon the Execu- 
tive Committee there shall never be but one representative 
of any organization represented in the League. To prevent 
the management from ever falling into the hands of a few 
men, it is required that there shall be at least two new mem- 
bers chosen upon the Executive and Membership Committee 
each year, and no person can hold any office in the municipal 
government of Boston and at the same time be an officer in 
this League. 

The objects of this League are to keep before our citi- 
zens the necessity of their taking an active interest lu public 
affairs; to discuss and shape public opinion upon all questions 
which relate to the proper government of our city ; to sepa- 
rate municipal politics from State and National politics ; to 
secure the nomination and election of municipal officers 
solely on account of their fitness for the office, and to encour- 
age every wise project for the promotion of the good order, 
prosperity and honor of Boston. 

We already have in our membership men of every creed 
and sect and class, aud standing together upon this broad 
platform of unselfish loyalty to our city and her highest 
interests, we mean to create a public sentiment that it is 
disloyalty for any man to neglect his civic duties now. We 
mean, by discussion, to create a public sentiment which can 
be crystalized into definite action, and to influence the nomi- 
nation and election of men of character irrespective of their 
party affiliations ; for let it never be forgotten that the 
solution of the city problems must be found in men, clean, 
pure, fearless, intelligent mcu. 

To be still more definite in answering the question 
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''How we shall bring public sentiment to bear upon the 
^oice of good pnblic officials," I ^ould say, 

First, — That we must keep more constantly before the 

»ple the perils to which we are exposed, and the menace 

he safety of our free institutions, because of the corrupt 

governments of most 'of our large cities. In the light of the 

present day, was not Wendell Phillips right when he prophe- 

^nied that the correct solution of the problem of our great 

^■cities would test our free institutions more severely than our 

^■truggle with human slavery? 

^H Too many of our people have gone on in a free and easy 
^■ort of way, as though a beneficent Providence was going to 
Bbare for this nation any way. It is time for us to be awak- 
ened from this dream and see the situation as it is, otherwise 
there will be nothing accomplished. The first gun at Fort 
Sumter, tn 1861, showed the nation its real danger, broke 
bwn all party lines and made one united North. In some 
ray people must be aroused to see our new peril, or there 
ill never be that uniting of forces, irrespective of all na- 
ional political lines, which is necessary to recapture and hold 
r cities for righteous and just aud clean government. 
And the first peril to which we need call especial atten- 
tion is the indiffereniism of so many of our so-called best 
citizens, because of a feverish desire to become rich. Since 
i860 the wealth of America has increased from fifteen to over 
fifty billions of dollars. In this intense age of steam and the 
telegraph, where wealth has accumulated so rapidly, the 
very atmosphere we breathe has been surcharged with world- 
liness, and large numbers of our best citizens have neglected 
public aflfairs, leaving them too often to be controlled by the 
selfish and unprincipled. So keen an observer as Bishop 
Potter, in an address before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, after speaking of our wouderful wealth, has said : 
"There can not be great wealth without great temptation to 
indolence, to vice, and to political and social corruption. 
I There can not be great wealth in idle hands — the hands of 
^^BloGe who have not made it — without an accentuation of 



those dangers." Too many have been willing that any one 
should care for the public interests if only they could be 
allowed to continue their mad race for wealth and the social 
engagements which wealth usually brings. We must press 
the point constantly that those who are rich and neglect their 
civic duties must be put into the front rank of what we cali 
the "dangerous classes." 



Secortd.^-We must keep constantly before our people the 
peril which comes through the inferior quality of much of 
our immigration during the past few years, and the necessity 
for some more positive and protective legislation. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood upon this point. Some of the best 
citizens this nation has ever had, some of the most loyal, were 
born on foreign soil. We have welcomed in the past, and 
shall always welcome all of good character from every race 
and people. But an increasing number of those who are 
now coming are vicious, degraded, ignorant and are opposed 
to all forms of government. The best immigrants as a whole 
come from the north of Europe, but this class has decreased 
the past ten years 65 per cent. The poorest class of immi- 
grants as a whole come from the south and east of Europe, 
and this class has increased 350 per cent. In otlier words, 
where we had ten years ago 100 of the better class, we now 
have 35, and where we had 100 of the poorer class we now 
have 350. And this is not all. Many nations of the old 
world have bureaus to send their criminals to America. It 
is said that three-fourths of the British criminals come to the 
United States. In Switzerland the judge often says to the 
prisoner, so many years in prison or free transportation to 
the United States. Now it is neither wise nor Christian for 
this country to serve as a cesspool for the world, thereby 
putting such a strain upon our free institutions. We are 
draining off the depraved characters which have been created 
by foreign despotism, thus enabling those despotisms to live 
when they had better die. If they were compelled to lake 
care of these dangerous classes there would either be an apris- 
ing wliich would put an end to their standing armies and their 
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despotisms, or they would be obliged to move towards the 
light themselves. One of the last of the words of Bishop 
frocks was oiie of his best: "The trusteeship of our laud 
humanity, we can never go back upon that ; but it 
;ay be in order for us to stand guard over the quantity in 
order that we make more sure of the quality of those whom 
we welcome to our new world." But until we do put on 
more restriclions, this increasing army of ignorant and de- 
praved men which centre largely in our cities is a constant 
and an increasing danger. 

And it ought to be noted at this point that it is this great 
mass of ignorant voters that makes our city problem in this 
country so much more diiEcuU tlian if we had the conditions 
which prevail abroad. Our city population is heterogeneous 
and foreign, while European cities are largely homogeneous 
and native, and speak the same language, A few years ago 
in London, out of every loo residents 63 were natives of Lon- 
don, 94 of England and Wales and 98 of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In America some of our large cities have a popula- 
tion one-half to three-quarters of which can fairly be classified 
as foreign, and speaking different languages. The ignorance 
of much of this class can be inferred from an incident which 
occurred recently. The voters in one city ward were told 
that unless they deposited two dollars with a certain saloon- 
keeper in that ward, their vote would not be counted ! they 
wanted to vote and the money was deposited. 

I should overrun the proper length of this paper if I 
should take time to dwell upon other perils that occur to you 
,1 ; The Saloon, the Social Evil, the Gambling Hell, the 
ilthy Tenement House j all of which are most dangerous 
our cities, 
I hope I have said enough to make a background for 
what is to follow. For I repeat, unless our people can be 
made to see their dangers, we can expect nothing but contin- 
■ned indifference. With these perils in mind we believe — 

First, That the important thing to be done in order to 
Lve better city officials, either from the regular parties or as 
idependent candidates, requires an entire change in the basis 
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of our representation. Many, I think I might say most, of 
our present evils would never have occurred if we had had in 
in the past few years some fair method of proportional or 
minority representation. The dividing of a city into small 
districts, from each one of which a representative is chosen 
by a majority of the voters, leaving the minority unrepre- 
sented, really destroys government by the people. Those 
who are in the minority iu a district, conscious of their help- 
lessness, become apathetic, while the professional politician 
becomes bold and reckless. The remedy is a very simple 
one ; abolish small districts and let every voter feel, through 
proportional representation, that his vote will count in some 
way. While the rule then, as now, would be in the hands 
of the majorit>-, as it ought to be, the minority would have 
the full representation to which its members entitled it. On 
our present plan voters who want the best things may be 
able to control hardly a single district, and be, therefore, 
wholly unrepresented. But on the new basis proposed, the 
minority would be represented, and theywonld have at least 
sufficient representation to prevent great abuse. 

To illustrate, we may have six districts with 2000 votes 
each. 1050 of one party or class and 950 of another. The 
six times 1050 or 6300 would have all the representation, and 
six times 950 or 5700 would be unrepresented. Is this just? 
It is no answer to say that one party has the majority in one 
district and tlie other in another, and one offsets the other. 
It is unjust in both cases to have the miuorty witliout repre- 
sentation, and two acts of injustice do not make one act of 
justice. 

De Tocqueville was not far from right when he said that:- 
"If ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, thaC^ 
event may be attributed to the unlimited authority of th^ 
majority, which may at some time urge the minorities to^ 
desperation." A prominent citizen of New York State 
furnished me with the following figures which well illustral 
the matter before us. 

The voters of New York elected a board of twenty-fivt 
Aldeimen in November, i8gi. The total vote cast was aboni 



224jOtK}, and was divided as follows, after makiug proper 
deductions for combination candidates : — 

Tammany 120.000 

Republican 80,000 

County Democracy, 9i400 

New York Democracy, 18,600 

Prohibition, 1,200 

Socialist, 4,800 

Under the plan of proportional representation, the Board 
I Aldermen would have stood as follows : — 

Tammany, 13 

Republican 9 

County Democracy, i 

New York Democracy 2 

As elected, however, Tammany had 19 and all others 6. 
The same year the city of Buffalo elected nine select council- 
men, eight from one party and one from the other. Upon a 
proportional representation plan, the result wouM have been 
five to four, which was about the political complexion of the 
community at that time. In fact we are deluding ourselves 
with the idea that we have a representative government, 
when we have not, and shall not have until we provide for a 
just representation of the minority. 

Is not then this the /irs/ movement to be made by all in 
every part of the country interested in municipal reform. 
We cannot carry through the other reforms needed, because 
we can not have our proper representation in the places of 
legislation. We can not elect enough good public officials, 
«ither along party lines or as independents, in sufficient num- 
s until we have justice at this point, Ixt us agitate then 
fc), for the abolition of the district systems in all our cities ; 
B), for the election of all officers upon a general ticket ; 
■), and for proportional representation, to be followed later 
I by some system of cumulative voting or of preferential 
presentation. When we do this what have we accoiu- 
hisbed. 
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1. We have struck a heavy blow to the ward politician 
and to ward politics. 

2. It would have a tendency to cause all parties to nomi- 
nate their strongest and best men. The local politician with 
only a local following would have a very indiflFerent chance 
of election when compelled to run the gauntlet of a whole 
city. We shall have larger, broader men, whose thoughts 
will no longer be centred upon their small districts, but upon 
the larger interests of the city as a whole ; and petty and 
local ambitions, which are so expensive to the tax-payers, 
will be minimized. 

3. Many voters would be set free from the dominion of 
the ward politician and gradually educated to make their 
votes count for those who would govern the city on a busi- 
ness basis for the greatest good of all. 

4. It would have a tendency to make independent voting, 
and divorce voters more and more from the control of the 
local boss, and prevent their blindly following party leaders. 

5. It would reduce .materially the *'dumb vote;" for 
those who now remain away from the polls because they are 
in districts hopelessly opposed to their way of thinking would 
be conscious that their vote would count and be represented. 

6. Finally it will be possible to call into public service 
citizens who have largely held aloof when the district system 
is the law, partly because of the doubt of being elected and 
partly because they were not sure of any helpful support 
from others if elected. 

By this new plan a considerable proportion of those who- 
represent the best things will be certain of election, and 
will have enough of kindred mind with them to be a powern^ 
for good. John Stuart Mill has well said that '*minori1 
representation solves the difficulty and by so doing raises u] 

the cloud which hung over the future of representative gov 

emment and therefore over civilization.'' 

Second. — We expect as a league to go personally to mtr^^ 
of high character and ability and lay upon their consciences^ 
the solemn obligations at personal sacrifice to accept position^' 
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0/ ptiblu trust at the call of their fellowcitizeus. Unless the 
State can command the service of its best citizens it is use- 
less to hope for any improvement in public matters. This 
unwillingness on the part of men of high character to hold 
public office is in some respects our most serious peril. A 
■on of Harvard College, who gave his life for his country, 
ite to a friend just before his last battle, " Remember that 

le useful citizen holds his time, his trouble, his money and 
liis life ready at the hint of his country. The useful citizen 
is a mighty unpretending hero, but we are not to have a 
country very long unless such heroism is developed." And 
we might add in the same strain, unless our best citizens are 
ready to give up their money-getting and their pleasure -seek- 
ing and their personal comfort, bad men will get such control 
that their money will have little value and their homes will 
have but little of pleasure for them. The leading citizens of 
one of our great cities within a year went to four promi- 
nent men in succession entreating them to sacrifice their 
personal interests for two years for the public good, but all 

^fused to do it, If men who have the protection of the 
ite and who owe all their success to our institutions can 

rt be appealed to in the nation's interest to whom shall we 
If men are now indifferent, when may we expect them 
be in earnest? If we believe that the hope of the world 

in the preservation on a high plane of this free republic, 
men must be willing to see others pass them in worldly 
things while they sacrifice themselves for the public weal. 
Men sneer now very often if a man accepts office. We must 
create a public sentiment which when it speaks shall say to 
all, that it is just as honorable to be an officer in our cities and 
towns as to be a warden or elder or deacon in a church or an 
overseer in Harvard University. 

We believe that the time has fully come to scrutinize 
more carefully than ever the character of the men for whom 
we vote, r am aware that there are some who say, if a man 
has ability for public service we have no right or necessity to 
scrutinize his private character. I believe such a position 

wrong and pernicious, and that we should set our faces 
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against it. When a man accepts a public trust, it is the man as 
a whole that becomes a part of public life. His personal vices 
then become public crimes. It is impossible to have public 
integrity and private dishonesty ; public morality and pri- 
vate impurity. And the other side is equally true, that a man 
can not be a saint in his personal life and a scoundrel in his 
political actions. If he is bad at any point we will not vote 
for him. The word "candidate " is from a Latin word mean- 
ing "white," because such persons at one time in Rome 
wore white garments in token that they had unspotted lives. 
We want in our candidates not that their garments should be 
pure, but their inner lives. No man ought to be eligible for 
public office whose private character is stained in any way. 
Lord John RusseH once said : " It is of the nature of party 
in England to ask the assistance of men of genius but to 
follow the guidance of men of character." It is not so 
much better methods that we want as better men. It is time 
for the best men in this country to step to the front and 
insist more vigorously than ever upon this point, and to 
remember always the words of Lowell : "That a country 
that is worth saving is worth saving all the time." 

Third, — We believe that after the League has secured the 
consent of such men as have been described to accept public 
office, the parties will be almost compelled to nominate them. 
Parties always have existed in this country and they always 
will. In National or State matters they seem to be a neces- 
sity ; in municipal matters they are absurd. This latter 
point will be referred to later. As things stand to-day it is 
usually wiser for a man to belong to some party, and, of 
course, he will belong to that one which, on the whole, best 
represents the principles iu which he believes. Acting 
always as an independent, his power for good is greatly les- 
sened. Unless our best citizens do their duty in these 
respects, the selfish and unprincipled men who are in all 
parties will get the supremacy. But a man is released from 
all obligations to his party if it selects a candidate of ques- 
tionable character. We have no right to be blindly led in 



any such way. If such men are nominated, then we are 
bound to do all in our power to defeat them ; there is no 
_Other way so effective to prevent the nomination of unfit or 
Hnomipt men. As a party machinery is already in existence, 
H|f either one of them will put in nomination such men as 
^*Tffe may suggest, or others equally good, then we will sup- 
port them, not because a party nominates them, but because of 
their fitness. If the old parties refuse to do this, then we 
propose to nominate our own ticket in part or in whole as the 
case may require. As rapidly as possible, however, and as fast 
as we can create public sentiment, we must work for the con- 
summation of the idea that the tnanagement of municipal 
government along parly lines is absalutely absurd, and the only 
wonder is that sensible Americans have tolerated the present 
methods so long. Our city governments are corporations hold- 
ing a charter from the Coramonwealth, and it is as senseless to 
govern them along the line of national politics as it would 
be to govern a railroad or a life insurance company in that 
way. Prof, Fiske has put the same truth in this form: that, 
" to elect a city magistrate because he is a Republican or a 

tpemocrat, is about as sensible as to elect him because he 
^lieves in homeopathy or has a taste for chrysanthemums." 
And the city corporation should be different from most others 
in that it should have a soul. Business corporations exist for 
raoney-eaining and profit-sharing, but a city has a higher 
purpose. It lives not only to protect all its children, but 
especially to restrain the wayward, to guard the defenseless, 
to care for the needy and the unfortunate, remembering that 
they are all the children of God. So many cling so tena- 
ciously to their party affiliations that it will require time, 
patience and effort to bring about a change. George William 
Curtis has well said that " the remedy for the constant excess 
of party spirit lies, and lies alone, in the courageous independ- 
ence of the individual citizen." But there will be a Declara- 
tion of Independence from all partisan politics some day in all 
our cities, and then the great curse at the present time of the 
local boss and the ward politician will disappear, for they 
lave no place in a business corporation with moral purposes. 
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To recapitulate what I have tried to make clear, I would 
say, the solution to this questiou proposed must come through 
some definite planning and action by organization formed for 
this sole end. We may feel sure that all good citizens are 
alike interested in honest government. The poor man needs 
good schools, streets, sewerage, even more than the rich. 
He lives iu the city in the heat of the summer, and can not 
escape, like the rich man, from the unhealthy sanitary con- 
ditions which are the most perilous at that time. Waste and 
extravagance, which add to the tax bill, is a greater burden 
to him in his scant income than to his wealthy neighbor. 
And there are always more good men than bad ; the number 
of office-holders and those who can get rich at the public 
expense is small compared with the great mass of the people. 
The trouble has been to get the good men to act in unison. 
The machine is ail powerful because the best citizens do not 
work together. Gcethe has said that " Piety is a close bond, 
but ungodliness is a closer." Such a statement is shocking, 
but is it not true? Are not the saloons in closer touch than 
the churches in all matters that relate to our municipal affairs? 
Independents are good to point out an evil, but battles are 
not won by sharp-sliootcrs. iVe must meet combinations oj 
evil with combinations of good, and we must have some stay- 
ing qualities in these organizations. The machine politicians 
must smile at the hysterical attempts that are made every 
little while just before elections to overthrow the **ring," 
attempts which are sure to accomplish nothing. To conquer 
the machine entrenched in ofEce and organized to the last 
man, by any such spasmodic efforts would be ludicrous if tlie 
issues were not so serious. We must plan a campaign and 
must expect many a Bull Run and Chanceilorsville before we 
reach our Gettysburg and Appomatox Court House. The 
machine which controls in so many of the cities of this 
country is going to be defeated only by an organization which 
is persistent, fearless, and unselfish. And there is ail the 
difference in the world between such a league and a maciiine 
— one has moral convictions, the other has none. One is like 
a fountain and lives to bless others ; the other is like a sponge 
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md sucks everything to itself. One is light, the other is 
irkness. 

The best men in our cities, any lime they witl, can come 
igether as on other business questions and have any govern- 
ment they want. We have no one to blame but ourselves for 
lur present conditions ; apathy, indifference and neglect have 
lone their work. 

We Americans have been altogether too easy. We 
" grumble and find fault, but we had rather suffer inconveni- 
ence, pay a higher rate of taxes, and see things in general 
deteriorate, than to spend our time and efforts in making 
changes. It is not a scientific lecture on the anatomy of the 
human body that a hungry man needs ; it is something to eat. 
It is not mere talk in clubs and conventions we need so much 
Lnow, as to organize and go to work. 

m I hope no one will feel that those who are especially 

§1irging the formation of these non-partisan leagues do not 

realize the difficulties in the way of success. But because 

there are difiicuUies, is that a reason for despair; shall we plead 

the baby act? When shall we be any stronger to begin the 

■uggle ? We all know that the cities are growing out of all 

woportion to the country districts. It is one of the phenomena 

Eof this century the world over. At the present rate of in- 

irease the cities will control this nation in 1930. Do we 

j^ant these great cities as at present governed to hold this 

lower? If not, then our best citizens of every race and creed 

(nust come together, forgetting the things that have in the 

wst divided and laying the emphasis now on the things 

^liich we hold in common. In the British army, when on 

uade, the soldiers in the different army corps are designated 

9)y a little badge on the lapel of the coat. But when the 

xittle begins the lapel is turned over and all distinctions are 

Facing our common perils, is it not full time to forget 

all our differences and organize together to save our cities 

■ and through them the land we love to call our own. 
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By CHARLES RICHARDSON, Philadelphia. 



Although Municipal Government in America is always 
republican in form and based upon the theory that the 
people should select their own rulers, it is a well-known fact 
that in our large cities the control is generally usurped by a 
small minority or oligarchy, who select themselves or their 
followers for all important positions. 

Many of these gentlemen seem to share that spirit of 
eager appropriation which animated ancient Pistol, and might 
exclaim with equal force, ** Why, then the city is our oyster, 
which we with our combine will open." Others are not with- 
out a laudable ambition to devote their lives to the public 
service, and to earn the gratitude of their fellow-citizens by 
a faithful discharge of the duties they assume. It may even 
be true that some of our officials, if they had the power to 
choose, would rather be guided by the principles of Wash- 
ington and Curtis than by those of Croker and Quay. 

But whether their dominant motives are good or bad, 
they are all alike the willing or unwilling instruments of a 
vicious system which makes honor and position depend not 
upon merit and public service, but upon superiority in 
** Working the Primaries," levying blackmail, or making a 
skillful distribution of public offices, privileges and contracts 
in exchange for personal or partisan services. 

In criticising municipal officials and employes we are 
apt to forget that, while they are nominally the servants of 
the people, and are paid from the common treasury of the 
whole community, their employment and their chances of 
promotion or dismissal really depend upon their position 
and services as members of a partisan army, in which it 
would be as dangerous to permit the subalterns to disobey 
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i it would for the chiefs to withhold the political or 
tecuniarj" rewards for which their subordinates have agjeed 
I serve. So long as the voters permit the offices to be 
reated as spoils, and won by political organizations, which 
; practically maintained for the express purpose of seizing 
and holding them, we can not hope to prevent the creation 
of such armies or protect the community from the evils 
which they necessarily inSict. If a private corporation like 
the Pennsylvania Railroad or the New York Central was to 
announce that all its departments would be put in charge of 
such saloon-keepers as might collect the most patrons on a 
given day, the frequenters of bar-rooms would be assembled 
in such numbers as no prohibitionist has ever dreamed of. 
And when it is known that the people of a great city will 
entrust the disposal of valuable franchises, and the assess- 
ment and disbursement of twenty or thirty millions of dol- 
lars per annum, to any combination of freebooters who can 
poll the most votes at tlie primaries of a popular party, the 
formation of such combinations is certain to follow. The 
limits of this paper will not permit a description of the 
familiar and demoralizing crimes which result from these 
conditions. With a system whicli makes it easy for bad 
men and difficult for good men to obtain power, it is inevi- 
table that inefficiency and corruption will be common inci- 
dents in much of our municipal business, and it is idle to 
fUppose that we can ever secure good city government until 
Biis moral octopus has been utterly destroyed. 

Many persons believe, however, that it is neither neces- 
} nor advisable to make a direct attack upon the spoils 
irstem and the political machines which it creates and 
lintains. 

It is urged that, by bringing public opinion to bear upon 
the leaders in various ways, such as careful watching, fre- 
quent protests, threats of exposure, prosecutions of detected 
criminals, and occasionally voting for the candidates of the 
minority party, it is possible to keep the evils we are discuss- 
ing within moderate limits, and gradually purify our politics. 
}ome of our best citizens have expended an immense amount 
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of time and energy on these lines, and have obtained many 
more or less temporary concessions of real or apparent value. 
They are certainly entitled to earnest sympathy and support, 
although there is some plausibility in the argument that if it 
was not for this constant pruning and lopping off of the most 
dangerous branches, and if the embryo Bardsleys and Tweeds 
and McKanes were allowed to develop in their own way, the 
upas tree which produces them would soon disappear in a 
cyclone of popular fury. But however this may be, it is clear 
that this process of gradual e\dction by humble entreaties 
and respectful protests has very definite limits, and in some 
cities these limits have already been so nearly reached that 
the character of the party nominations has ceased to show 
any improvement. 

A tyrant may think it wise to grant a petition for the 
removal of an unpopular \4ceroy, but when his discontented 
subjects proceed to inform him that they would prefer to gov- 
ern themselves, and therefore request that he and all his 
retainers will at once commit suicide, the answer is likely to 
be of a different character. And so with the spoilsmen, 
whenever they realize that the opponents of their s^-stem can 
never be satisfied with anything less than its final overthrow, 
and the complete abandonment of all that its supporters "are 
here for/' we will find the ri\*al factions united in a solid pha- 
lanx and standing together like a stone wall across the path 
of further progress. Sooner or later both the friends and the 
foes of the spoils system must recognize the fact that between 
the methods upon which it necessarily depends and those 
which arc essential for Good City Go\-emment» there is, as Mr. 
Herbert Welsh has well said, a conflict as irrepressible anA> 
momentous as that which once raged between Freedom an^ 
Slaver>\ Compromise is as impossible as it would be betwee 
express trains going in opposite directions and meeting on 
single track railroad. Nothing but the final o\-erthrow o 
the present system can enable us to secure a ciWc administra 
tivMi in which honesty and capacity will be the sole basis fo 
all ainx^intments. 

Assuming, therefore, that we ha\-e no alternative but t 
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alter upon a war of extermination against the spoils system 
1 American cities, our next step must be to decide upon the 
nethods which it will be best to adopt. These may be cou- 
pdcred under three heads : — - 

ist. Legislation. 

2d. Efforts to force the nomination of anti-spoils candi- 
lates by the regular parties. 

3d. The organization of independent municipal parties 
with power to make their own nominations. 

It might seem that the wisest and most direct course 
would be to apply to the legislatures for stringent civil ser- 
vice laws which would take all subordinate positions out of 
politics, and thus at one blow deprive our present masters of 
both objects and means for future campaigns. We may safely 
assume that everj' advocate of Municipal Reform is heartily 
in favor of legislation of this kiud, but the impotence of good 
laws, when administered by those whom they are intended to 
restrain, has often been illustrated, and the prospect of secur- 
ing the speedy enactment and strict enforcement of such 
statutes is not encouraging. 

State legislators and municipal officials are beginning to 
understand what the letter and spirit of genuine civil service 
reform really mean, and the consequence is that they gener- 
ally regard it as a concentrated essence of deadly poison and 
are detennined that they will never voluntarily touch, taste 
or handle the unclean thing. 

In regard to efforts to force the nomination of anti-spoils 

candidates by the leading parties, we must remember that 

their political machines are not designed, and can not be 

adapted, to the selection of candidates who are opposed to 

tile methods by which, and to the objects for which, the 

Activity of their " workers " i,s maintained. Their rules pro- 

■v-itie that all who failed to support a bad nomination at the 

I>xieceding election may be nded out, at the primaries, as 

Voters or candidates, and it is a familiar truth that the defeat 

1 majority of the Ring delegates can only be accomplished 
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by an amount of time, combination, and arrangement which 
can not be expected from men engaged in other business. 

Much has been said in regard to the practical and appar- 
ently insuperable diflSculties in the way of carrying a 
majority of the primaries of the regular parties in favor of 
good candidates. But even if those diflSculties could be 
permanently overcome, there would still remain the fatal 
objection that the intrusion of national parties and national 
issues into purely municipal elections must necessarily divide 
the honest majority into opposing forces, prevent them from 
combining against the mercenary and unscrupulous minority 
who are readily united against public interests, and make it 
difficult if not impossible for the people to decide according 
to the merits of the candidates, or express their wishes in 
regard to local affairs. 

The comparative ignorance and apathy of the people in 
connection with municipal questions, is largely due to the 
cunning of political leaders in carefully avoiding the intro- 
duction of local issues, and in urging the voters to be guided 
solely by their national preferences. 

This ingenious strategj' is greatly aided by the common 
belief that, as the tickets are chosen by similar methods, they 
are likely to be equally bad, and that independent candidates 
have no chance of success. 

The difficulties briefly referred to in this paper have led 
many earnest thinkers to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to find some practical way of separating municipal from stato 
and national politics. It is asserted by others, that this ide:^^ 
is only a beautiful but utterly impossible dream, that no larg"^ 
proportion of the voters can ever be induced to assist L 
attempting to realize it, and that national parties would soo^ '^ 
lose their vitality if '' the boys '' were deprived of munici 
spoils. It may be answered, however, that this impossib 
dream has long been an accomplished and beneficent realitZ^ 
in other countries, and among people to whom AmericaE:::^^^^ 
are not in the habit of conceding any superiority- in intelL-— ^^ 
gence or patriotism. It may also be said that the experienc:::^ 
of England has sho\\Ti that the star\nng out of the spoilsm^=^^ 
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uld only open the way for a better class of men and better 

stronger parties than we now have. 

It would be easy to enlarge upon the conditions thus 

hastily sketched, but the obvious necessity for having good 

candidates before we can elect good officials, the impossibility 

»f obtaining the right kind of candidates from the partisan 

chines, and the vital importance of excluding national 

les from local contests, are in themselves sufficient to 

prove that the only effective means for overcoming the di£B- 

culties which we have to encounter is the organization of 

mrely municipal parties, based upon local issues, with power 

nominate their own candidates and appeal to the people at 

Le polls whenever it may seem expedient. 

Perhaps the best way to make this idea clear will be to 
,ve a brief description of some of the peculiar features of 
le Municipal League of Philadelphia, which may serve as 
example of such an association. 
It is hardly necessary to say that in regard to such sub- 
as removal and appointments, the granting of munici- 
t1 privileges and the total exclusion of state and national 
lues from local contests, the principles of the League differ 
<m the theory and practice of the spoilsmen, as light from 
irkness. In the details of organization and methods the 
ititrast is equally marked. 

Instead of providing for the exclusion of members who 
'are too conscientious to vote for a bad candidate, and thus 
offering increased power to the leaders who make the worst 
nominations, the League declares that no one will be ex- 
rcted to support a nomination which he can not approve, 
"len a manager, candidate or delegate to a nominating 
invention is to be selected, ample notice must be given and 
'ery name suggested by five members must be placed upon 
blanket ballot and submitted to all the voters. Each mem- 
is thus enabled to take an equal part in the first sugges- 
m as well as in the final selection. 

But the features to which it is here desired to invite 
icular attention are the facilities which the League 
Fords for bringing into mutual knowledge and co-operation 
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all who are anxious for municipal reform. We may safely 
assume that there are men of this kind in every ward and 
probably in every division. So long as they remain in the 
condition of isolated grumblers they are entirely powerless, 
and are regarded by the politicians with the same contemp- 
tuous indifference which is felt by a victorious army for an 
unarmed mob. But as soon as they can be persuaded to 
accept the invitation of the League and send in their names as 
men who are tired of Boss rule, and the abominable misman- 
agement and corruption to which it leads, and are willing to 
consider any intelligent plans for abolishing it, the mere 
statement of their numbers and the fact that they have found 
a means of communication with each other and are therefore 
likely to vote together when occasion requires, will give 
them a leadership in patriotic effort and make them a terror 
to every evil-doer in the city. 

As the League is inteuded solely for service and not for 
dictation it imposes no restraint or obligation of any kind 
upon its members. 

This is a strong attraction for those who believe that the 
right of individual judgment is one which every citizen 
should cherish not only for his own protection but as a sacred 
trust for the benefit of others. The lack of power to control 
the votes of members has been criticised as a weakness, but 
it is in reality a source of unmixed strength. Like Fitz- 
James' blade, it is both sword and shield, since it not only 
compels the League to rely solely upon the excellence of its 
candidates and the wisdom of its measures, but at the same 
time it leaves the enemy no opportunity to capture anything 
that he could use. No imaginarj' rope of sand was evef 
weaker than an executive body of the League would be i^ 
it should fall into bad hands. 

The League is well aware of the fact that it can only^ 
move forward as public opinion will warrant, and musi 
learn to wait as well as to labor. It indulges in no " irrides — ^ 
cent dream " of an immediate revolution in the charactej 
of city government, and it knows that the number of thi 
who can be induced to file their names with its secret 
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must be greatly multiplied before it can attain the full 
IDeasure of its usefulness. Some of its most important lines 
F work can hardly be entered upon at all, until it can obtain 
rem the people additional funds, and the strength which 
nnumbers alone can give. 

But this does not prevent it from being almost from the 

start a most admirable instrument for every kind of effort to 

secure good city government. Its scope includes the thorough 

investigation of civic problems by professional experts and 

by public meetings and debates in the different wards, as well 

as the support of wise measures, and the exposure of abuses 

and nefarious schemes of all kinds. It embraces also the 

creation and diffusion of reform sentiments by continuously 

^^^tacking the conduct of the spoilsmen, condemning their 

^■BOididates, detecting their crimes, and prosecuting their 

^^nminals. 

^F In all these lines it aims to show that it is indeed the 
^Beir of all the ages of reform and in the foremost files of 
^municipal progress. 

Being organized on a purely representative basis, and 
composed of voters who belong to opposing parties in state 
and national affairs, its duly elected managers and candidates 
ican never be opposed as partisan agents or self-appointed 
Kirs who represent no one but themselves. This gives 
Ihem a position and influence not conferred by other forms 
of organization. A few earnest workers, and moderate sub- 
scriptions from those who can afford it, are undoubtedly 
necessary. But the By-Laws of the League have been so 
prepared that while it is practically impossible to ignore the 
wishes of its members, the latter can always exercise their 
right of control and direction, without expending more than 
an insignificant portion of their time and attention. 

A municipal party of this kind is simply a means for 
combining all the elements which make for righteousness, in 
an organized and effective crusade against those deplorable 
conditions which have turned our municipal governments 
into schools of mismanagement, falsehood and crime, and 
e caused us to be branded as the civic fools of the world. 
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Surely there can be no higher or more imperative duty for 
an American citizen, than to do something, however little, 
towards the support of such an effort to hasten the time 
when our cities will be the models of the world for business- 
like management and civic virtue, and when an election or 
appointment to oflSce in an American city will be everjrwhere 
received as an evidence of trained ability and proved integ- 
rity, which all men will delight to honor. 
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HUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 



By GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 



The Librar>' Hall Association of Cambridge is a body of 
rell-known citizens, representing all parts of the city and a 
Jreat variety of occupations and interests and of all political 
ttrties. The purposes of the Association are "to secure the 
[ommation and election of proper candidates for municipal 
Eces ; lo procure the punishment of all persons who may 
; guilty of election frauds, maladministration of office or 
Itnisappropriation of public funds ; to advocate and promote 
a public service based upon character and capability only ; 
and to promote intelligent discussion of municipal afifairs by 
the publication and distribution of reliable information in 
relation thereto." The greatest difBculty in municipal affairs 
in Cambridge has always been the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the average voter, whose attention is completely 
occupied with his own affairs, concerning the qualifications 

kand fitness of the numerous candidates for office. To recom- 
mend such candidates as seem best qualified to carry out the 
bbjects of the Association and to secure their election has 
iJeen our principal work, our city government of recent years 
] ha\'ing been practically free from corruption. Our success is 
due to more than twenty-five years of steady persistent work 
in this direction. 

The population of Cambridge is about 80,000, about two- 
thirds native bom, one-third foreign born ; the native bom 
are about equally divided between those of native parentage 
and those of foreign parentage ; the number of assessed polls 
23,489, of registered voters, 12,950. In 1892, the vote for 
_Presidential Electors was, Democratic, 5996 ; Republican, 
Representatives to Congress, Democratic, 6044 ; Re- 
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publican, 4770. In 1893, the vote for Governor was, Demo- 
cratic, 5294 ; Republican, 4681 ; Prohibition, 242. 

The administration of the aflFairs of the city is vested in a 
Mayor and a City Council, consisting of a Board of Aldermen 
and a Common Council. The Board of Aldermen has eleven 
members, who, with the Mayor, are elected by the voters of 
the entire city. The Common Council has twenty members 
who are elected by the voters of their respective wards. 
The Mayor has the entire control of the Executive Depart- 
ment, but all appointments and removals are subject to the 
confirmation of the Board of Aldermen. 

Our voters in municipal aflFairs are divided into two par- 
ties. One the spoils-seeking class, who seek public office for 
what they can make out of it personally, whose terms of office 
have been marked by the borrowing of money to meet cur- 
rent expenses, by a deceptive rate of taxation and by a largely 
increased expenditure of the public money. The other, the 
careful conservative class, who seek to administer the afl&urs 
of the city in the same way they would manage their own 
private aflfairs, who regard their public positions as a trust, 
whose terms of office have been marked by careful economy 
and by judicious expenditures ; in short, those who seek a 
business and not a political administration. Besides these 
two well defined parties there is a body of citizens taking but 
little interest in politics, having little knowledge of city 
aflfairs, honest, well-meaning men who, blindly seeking correct 
information, sometimes get it, often do not This class have 
decided our municipal elections in the past in many instances* 

Our elections are conducted under the Australian ballot, 
and the only qualifications necessary to entitle a man to vote 
are six months residence in the city, twelve months in the 
State and the ability to read the Constitution in the English 
language and to write his own name. 

Nominations are non-partisan, made without reference to 
national politics and by entirely diflferent organizations. 
Only two attempts have been made since 1867 to make 
straight party nominations for Mayor and other city officers, 
and in both cases the candidates for mavor took care to secure 
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lon-partisan nominations also. The one who was nominated 
the Citizens' in advance of the party convention was 
elected ; the one who was nominated by the party convention 
in advance of the Citizens' was defeated. No candidate has 
during that time been elected to any office who had only 

ta party nomination. 
Caucuses are called by any committee of citizens, self- 
constituted or otherwise, even anonymously ; usually, how- 
ever, by a committee appointed by a municipal non-partisan 
convention held in the preceding year. This in a certain sense 
fonns municipal parties. The calls are so worded, however, 
lat there is more or less difficulty at times, caused by the 
resence of people who are not really in sympathy with the 
irty calling the caucus. When this outside element gains 
ontrol a new movement is started and new nominations are 
lade. As these new movements have sometimes had to be 
•worked up within less than a week of the day of election, it 
has been for some years felt that some permanent non-partisan 
organization was desirable. The question of No-license has 
also assisted the cause of good government in Cambridge by 
bringing out many voters who might otherwise have failed to 
vote upon a simple question of men. 

At the municipal convention in 1884 the following reso- 
lution was referred to the Executive Committee : — 

^ Resolved^ That a committee of five be appointed by the 
bair, to take steps during the coining year to form a perma- 
rnt Citizens' Committee of from fifty to one hundred residents 
mA taxpayers of this city, to be chosen with reference to equal 
iepresentation of political parties and to act from year to year 
1 the interest of non-partisan good government." 

Several meetings were held, by-laws were adopted, etc., 
Imt no person could be found who could devote the time nec- 
lary to carry out the work on the scale intended, and the 
matter fell through, although the need of organization was 
strongly felt. In 1889 the caucuses were packed by men who 
were not in sympathy with the party calling them, and a decid- 
(dly unfit list of candidates for the City Council was nominated. 
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An nntistially hard contest ensned and resulted in the complete 
defeat of the objectionable candidates. This renewed the 
desire for a permanent organization^ and the Library Hall 
Association was formed immediatelv after the election. The 
membership is confined as far as possible to those who are 
known to support the principle^ that the government of a dty 
is a simple matter of business, and that the city is only an 
organization for doing for the whole people those things 
which can not be so well done bv the individuaL Candidates 
for membership may be proposed at any time, and if approved 
by three-fourths of the Executive Committee, can become 
members by signing the by-laws and paying the admission 
fee of one dollar. 

A special meeting is called about four da^-s before the 
last day for filing nomination papers, to consider the various 
candidates nominated for the city election, to which none but 
members are admitted with the sole exception of the report- 
ers for the newspapers. For the use of the members the 
secretary prepares ballots containing the names of every can- 
didate known to have been nominated, stating their residence, 
occupation and by whom nominated. These names are read 
and remarks are made in favor or against the several candi- 
dates. The members then proceed to mark their ballots, and 
the candidates receiving the highest number of marks are 
endorsed by the Association. Nomination papers are filed 
with the City Clerk with the endorsement of the Association 
for these candidates. If the Association makes an indepen- 
dent nomination for Mayor public meetings are held and 
every eflFort made to secure the election of the candidate; 
usually, however, those endorsed are nominated by some con- 
vention or caucus, and this work is then left to the party 
making the nomination. A campaign paper is prepared 
every year, containing a short account of each candidate en- 
dorsed, together with such other matter as the committee in 
charge consider desirable, and this paper is mailed to every 
voter, without any exception, whose name is upon the revised 
list of voters. Men are stationed at each polling place, with 
cards signed by the officers of the Association, containing 
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he names of every candidate endorsed, and these cards are 


jiven to every voter. 






The results of the four elections held 


since our perma- 


rent organization was formed 


is as follows 


— 


lAVOR:- 






1890 'S91 


.89» 


1S93 


Not Elected. No Contest. 


Elected. 


Elected. 


lLDERMEN :— 






Eodoraed 10 8 


,1 


i[ 


Elected? 7 


9 


9 


iOMMON COUNCIL ;- 






Endoraed 20 10 


K> 


30 


Elected 18 18 


17 


18 


CHOOL COMMITTEE :- 






Endorsed 5 9 


No Contest. 


5 


Elected 5 9 




5 


BSESSOR :— 






No Contest. No Contest. 


No Contest. 


No Contest. 



The danger of such an organization ordinarily is that it 
will become a machine, and from being managed in the 
interest of good government will be turned into a power for 
evil and corrupt nominations. Attracted by its success and 
power, ambitious and designing men will seek to become 
members and, having secured control of the organization, 
win use the power for their own selfish ends. It is always 
possible also that, carried away by their success or by the 
pride of organization, the officers of the Association may be 
tempted to assume the power to dictate nominations and to 
make trades with the various office-seekers and their friends. 
This is guarded against by the understanding that no member 
is bound by the action of the Association unless the same 
commeuds itself to his conscience as well as to his judgment. 
^Candidates who are members receive no more favorable 
consideration than those not belonging to the organization, 



and in many cases the Association has endoised candidates 
who were not members is preference to those who were. lis 
action in one case resulted in the election of a candidate for 
Mayor who was not a member, and the defeat of another who 
had been a member of the Executive Committee the same 
year, A full report of the action of the AssociatioQ being 
printed in all the local newspapers, and a more or less extend- 
ed report in most of the Boston papers as well, the public 
readily see the methods used. Unless there is a substantia] 
agreement, the endorsement loses its force and candidates who 
are endorsed by a small plurality' are usually defeated at the 
polls. Consequently it would be of little value for any can- 
didate to secure the endorsement by unfair means. The 
names of the members are known only to two of the officers, 
and no person is allowed to use the list of members for the 
purpose of sending appeals of any sort ; neither is the list of 
members printed or made pnblic in any way. Our members, 
ha\-ing a common aim, are disposed to yield the claims of 
friendship if it be possible to secure an agreement thereby, 
but occasionally the di&rences are too strong for either side 
to yield. In such cases we part in sorrow, not in anger, and 
being unable to agree, we agree to disagree. On two occa- 
sions, the Association has been confronted by a situation which 
would have destroyed any ordinary' political oiganizatJoo. Id 
1890 the friends of a gentleman who had been nominated by 
one of the con\'entions, j-ielded to the opposition of the ma- 
jority* of our Association and induced him to decline the 
nomination. A compromise candidate having been agreed 
upon at our meeting, the Convention was called together 
again, and nominated onr candidate in the place of the gentle- 
man who declined. Unfortunately, the change of candidates 
was made so late in the campaign that w« were not successful. 
In iSga the question between two of the four candidates 
being simply one of expediency, either being admitted to be 
satisfactory' to the friends of the other ; many of our mem- 
bers, including about one-half of our Executive Commit- 
tee, would not yield their persoajd preference, and supported 
a candidate who had Ciiled to secure our endorsement. The 
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candidate endorsed by the Association was elected, however, 
and the dissenters still retain their offices in the Association 
and the good-will and respect of their feilow-menibers. 

The Association depends upon the wisdom and fairness 
of its action for its support, and its influence upon elections 
is not to be measured by the limit of its membership. Many 
citizens depend upon it for their guidance, all its meetings 
are open to the reporters of the press, and I have even been 
told recently, by one who declined to become a member in 
the beginning, that he always voted for our nominees unless 
he had very good reason for not so doing and considered him- 
self to all intents one of our members. The Association does 
not do all that it could or should do because its officers, none 
of whom receive any compensation whatever, are busy men 
engaged in their own private affairs. It can not avail itself of 
the public purse, since no person holding any salaried position 
tinder the National, State or City government and no mem- 

of the City Council can hold any office in the Association 
id a nomination of any officer for any of those positions 
immediately causes a vacancy. There is a tendency on the 
part of many men of ability to refuse to accept public office 
in our city, and so far the Association has not been able to 
overcome this nnwillingness to serve the city. We hope in 
time that we may be able to do something in this direction. 

Our expenses are paid by our small annual assessment 
and the contributions of those citizens who are interested in 
our work. Candidates have not been assessed in the past 
and the statute now prohibits it. 

Good city government can not be secured and main- 
ined without constant and unceasing effort. Good men 
teed the support and confidence which come from a well 
directed public opinion and corrupt men must always be 
made to feel the restraining influence of the opposition of a 
pnblic which will tolerate no dishonesty on the part of its 
servants. We believe that an organization like ours can be of 
value in any community, provided its members are willing to 
work steadily through good report and through evil report, 
spite of apparent defeat, regardless of the effect upon their 
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own political welfare. There must be a willingness to agtee 
upon certain essential principles of good government and the 
utmost liberty of action for the individual as regards non- 
essentials. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and to 
secure the confidence of the people it is desirable that the 
growth of the organization should be gradual, moving for- 
ward always, never backwards. 
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PLEA FOR HIGH GROUND IN MUNICIPAL 
REFORM. 



Bv JOHN A. BUTLER. Milwaukee. 



It is not at all extravagant t& say that this Convention 
narks an era in the history of the country, and it is fittingly 
^eld in a city historicatly identified with the announcement 
" our national independence. It is fortunate that we are 
■Oius reminded of the character which gave impetus and 
direction to our national life. The earnestness and sincere 
devotion to principle which marked the heroes of the revolu- 
■ tionary epoch are a splendid and inspiring heritage, and 
ihould operate as a spur to the performance of our far sim- 
pler, but not less important, duty of rescuing the standards 
hey set, and the efficacy of the institutions they established. 
It is surprisingly difficult at the present day to rally 
mtn to a sincere cry of reform in any quarter ; partly per- 
haps because " Reform " has so often been the cloak of vulgar 
ambition, and partly because of a growing disposition to look 
with undue leniency upon a low political tone from familiar- 
ity with its records, and because of indifference arising from 
an instinctive and characteristic faith in some ultimate 
remedy when the worst shall come. In any event there is 
I almost criminal and seemingly inexplicable neglect of 
inblic duty on the part of the people, and in a movement of 
his kind it is essentia! to stand solidly on the bed-rock of 
aidivided allegiance to real principle, in order to command 
what available public spirit, energy and iaith there is among 
the people of our American cities. 

I refer, gentlemen, at the outset to the spirit of the men 
who fought the war of Independence, and established the 
jDvemment without a tinge of the spirit of "mere party," 
Kcause it is only a temper and an integrity like that which 
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can bring about any far-reaching and valuable reforms in the 
cities of the United States. 

I do not believe, in the rush and turmoil of our modem 
life, that even those of us who are immediately interested 
realize to its full extent the significance and necessity of the 
movement towards municipal reform, or the incalculable op- 
portunities for good that are coupled with it. We are no longer 
a reflective people. We are continually taken up with the 
engrossing and bewildering panorama of every-day existence, 
and only get a hasty and superficial glimpse of public neces- 
sities and pressing public questions in the daily papers, in 
which skillful journalistic art "touches up" official misde- 
meanors and corruption in a way to amuse or excite a jaded 
interest, instead of arousing a feeling of indignant protest. In 
fact our world is double : we dwell and eat and sleep and trans- 
act our business in one portion of it, among earnest personal 
interests, and find in the public journal a sort of entertaining 
peephole into another portion of it, where government is 
conducted in a more or less amusing and irresponsible man- 
ner, by political bosses and politicians of a more or less 
vulgar type, with whom we have nothing in common, and 
for whom few realize that we are individually and collect- 
ively responsible. 

I am told, gentlemen, that 20,000,000 of the people of 
this country dwell in cities. All social, economical and 
politico-moral problems come to a focus in cities. Public 
opinion is largely determined in, and goes forth from the 
press of these great centres of population, for good or evil- 
More important still, they are vast primary training schools 
in citizenship, full of object-lessons for our adopted fellow 
citizens, upon whose character and standards of action the 
future so largely depends ; who come to us in a politically 
undeveloped state, and become better or worse, and regard 
our institutions with more or less respect and faith, accord- 
ing to what they see of municipal politics, according to the 
justice they receive, and the government by which their 
interests are so largely controlled. 

I am aware, sir, that patience is an American virtue, hut 
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;e patience which degenerates into indifference to public 
iquity in what concerns the prosperity and welfare not 
ly, but inevitably and seriously, reacts upon the character 
if millions, in a country in which intelligent character is the 
■ry condition of existence, and is a national crime of which 
1 men are guilty who do not lend their energies and voices 
resolute and vigorous protest. 
It may be urged in many quarters that public officials 
are seldom actual thieves and robbers in any American city ; 
and I reply that single couspicuons instances of actual crime 
which come to the light of day, and are promptly met with 
punishment, are salntarj' in their ultimate results, compared 
with widespread incompetence, and an all-pervading and 
intangible corruption which lowers the general tone of life, 
.d penetrates every fiber of the body politic like an enervat- 
ig and corrupting disease, from the primaries up to the 
tlominating convention, and through every branch of civic 
official life. That general atmosphere of demoralization and 
want of healthy tone exists wherever municipal finances are 
iely and unwisely managed. It exists wherever men who 
knew how to manage the disposal of hundreds, are 
[trusted with the disposal of millions. It exists wherever 
iblie office is regarded as a legitimate prize which every 
le should have in turn, instead of a post of serious public 
Lty, and single-minded devotion to the people's service. It 
b^ns wherever a few politicians interested in "the party" 
summon " ward statesmen " from various quarters of our 
cities, to determine who shall be the nominees of the caucus, 
and whom the people shall go through the wholly mechan- 
ical farce of "electing" at the polls. It exists, too, back of 
alt this in a most flagrant and demoralizing form, wherever 
the "bosses" of opposing national parties play into each 
others hands, and not only subordinate and degrade local 
politics to party interest, but work in the interest of individ- 
uals and corporations hostile to the public welfare, and make 
a mockery of popular government under our very eyes for 
4he sake of the gold with which their palms are crossed. 

Of course, I am not to be understood as applying all that 
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is indicated in these general statements to any special Ameri- 
can city ; but much, and in some cases all, of it is substan- 
tially true of many American cities, and they all stand far 
below the model cities of the worid in respect of wise, 
businesslike management and economy, with far greater 
expenditures and far less proportionate returns in obvious and 
substantial good. 

I take it, however, that we are agreed on all these points 
from the fact that this Convention has been called. We have 
come from diflFerent large cities which vary in the degree in 
which their affairs are mismanaged, but all of which require 
thorough reformation in one way or another. The question 
is how reform can best be brought about, and in that connec- 
tion it is well to bear in mind the following important and 
fundamental fact. No American city is strictly, or in any 
important sense, a political organization like a nation or 
state ; on the contrary, a city is to all intents and purposes a 
private corporation operated under a definite charter like any 
other corporation, for the sole benefit of what may be called 
the shareholders: the people who pay the taxes and are 
thereby entitled to the efficient and exclusive services of its 
officials, just as an insurance company or a bank looks for 
an equivalent for the salaries it pays its president and subor- 
dinate officers. All American cities are substantially private 
corporations, with no natural and original connection with 
parties and politics, and yet we are confronted with the fact 
that national party has, ever>'where in the United States, 
thrust itself between the people and their civic institutions 
and interests. 

The officials of our cities are not elected, nor their 
affairs managed for the benefit of the members of the cor- 
poration, but to reward men for, and to encourage them in, 
holding or gaining the local vote to swell the majority of 
one or the other of the great national parties, which have no 
more interest in or concern with the good government of a 
city than a mob has with the good management of a bank 
which it loots and plunders for purposes of its own. 

One of the members of the Philadelphia Bar has signifi- 
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aitly pointed to the limit of partj' obligation, to which 
Americans yield a fealty as blind as that of a subject of the 
Shah of Persia ; and one of the first steps towards accom- 
plishing municipal reform is to educate the people by discus- 
sion and printed circulars to a point where they will realize 
Htthe folly of electing a man of indifferent business capacity 
^■nd character as alderman or mayor, becanse he is identified 
Hvitli certain political principles which he will represent 
when be becomes governor or congressman ; or electing a 
city treasurer without regard to his fitness for the office, 
becanse he is a Democrat or Republican, as the case may be. 
The truth is that party obligation ceases at the threshold 
of city govenimeuL The business of party is only with 
^rtuestions of political principle and policy, like the tariff 
^Hn national issues men may sometimes properly vote for those 
^M'liose characters they do not wholly approve, because they 
^HiEprescnt certain principles and views, the furtherance of 
^■rbich is supposed to be vital to the country's welfare. But 
^Hplien such a course is adopted with regard to municipal elec- 
tions, it becomes not only vicious but absurd; because the 
business of cities consists in the lighting and cleaning of 
streets, and the letting of contracts and similar matters, in 
iffhich no political principle can possibly be involved, but 
Oly honesty, business sagacity and judgment. The matter 
f political views does not arise at all, and the question of 
fitness, energ\- and character is paramount and exclusive. 

It is, I should say, perfectly obvious that municipal 
reform can never be thorough and complete until cit>' govern- 
ment is absolutely divorced from party, and it is quite as 
obvious that this cannot be wholly accomplished at the 
^^utset. There is, however, a great deal to hope from united 
^bction in that direction, in determining and quickening 
^Bftiblic opinion, and in my humble belief one of the first 
^^onditions of real and permanent success in municipal refonn 
is the scrupulous avoidance of temptation to anything like 
political methods in the Leagues of the various cities. 

There is a certain attraction in the stir and rivalry of a 
^ittcal campaign. The people think they are governing 
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when they carry torches. There is a charm for most men in 
the struggle for success, even in a municipal election. It is 
full of what journalists call a " persona! interest" I have 
often heard sincere believers in municipal reform declare that 
it can only be accomplished by enlisting the people in behalf 
I of some popular independent condidate. "The people will 
I not come out for a principle but they wilt for a man." That 
' is the view of many men who have seen the people stand for 
nothing but political principles where they do not apply at 
all, and that in the lead of the poorest apologies for men in 
our municipal elections. It is possibly true that average 
character and intelligence are so low in some cities that 
there is nothing but personal leadership and some temporar>' 
and attractive coup that will further the cause of reform, 
but, as a rule, I think the leagues of the country should take 
higher ground, in deference to the .superior popular intelli- 
gence and character in which our institutions have found 
their sole, and hitherto perfect anchorage. We have a great 
deal of spasmodic, occasional reform in America. Perhaps a 
tendency to put faith in such emotional movements of the 
popular conscience is one of our greatest errors. We make 
a great stir, and think the world is regenerated from top to 
bottom ; only to discover, presently, that our independent 
candidate is independent of everrthing but the temptations of 
political preferment. He has been the hero of one campaign, 
and wants more on a higher political level. Wliat we really 
need is something more enduring and far-reaching. Mere 
personal interest and success, even in reform, is short lived, 
Laud has serious inherent dangers. The greatest personal 
I saccess in history was that of Napoleon, and that ended in 
lAbsolnte ultimate failure because there was no idea behind it 
■to give it permanent vitality. The only movements whicli 
ptouch the people permanently and profoundly are those 
' which command unqualified respect, and present ideas and 
principles dear to men's sj'mpathies and conscience. 

In the civil war it was not nearly so much the mere 
personality of Lincoln that insured success, as the fact that 
his personality embodied and represented the idea of um'on 
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and the sentiment of freedom ; and it will be the same in a 
different degree with the cause of municipal reform. It will 
not be the temporary and glittering success of electing an 
independent candidate that will give the cause permanent 
impetus, but the fact that groups of disinterested men have 
established themselves on a basis above the sensational tumult 
of a mere campaign organization, for the sake of emancipat- 
ing American cities from thraldom to unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, who trifle with the people's interests, and enrich 
themselves at t!ie cost of thousands of poor tax-payers, all of 
^jfhose taxable property is "in sight," and whose hard-earned 
^Hpllars support a system which would be ludicrous were it 
^Hot criminal and vicious. There may be a difference of 
^^iews on this subject, but in ray humble opinion the moment 
a municipal League enters the field as a political electioneer- 
ing organization and succeeds, the presumption is that it is 
no longer disinterested. It stands on a level with the parties 
it wishes to combat. Its moral hold on the portion of the 
community most certain to insure real and permanent suc- 
cess is gone. It has succumbed to and adopted the very 
system which it aims to oppose and vanquish. It is no 
longer the absolute mora! master of the situation, and, 
though the exponent of an idea, its escutcheon is in danger. 
It cannot indeed be sure of the sincerity of its own members, 
because the moment it becomes the stepping-stone to office, that 
moment it becomes attractive to men who are at heart mere 
ofEce-seekers, and indifferent aids in the work of real reform. 
In common with other delegates 1 am here primarily 
to learn all that is possible from the practical experience of 
others ; but in concluding this plea for high and unqualified 
ground as a guarantee of success in the long run, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to refer in outline to a plan of work 
which gives great promise, and, in spite of discouraging 
conditions, has had some slight practical success in Milwau- 
kee, the city which I have the honor to represent. Its 
leading features are the fact that it puts no candidate in the 
, but seeks, as a matter of temporary relief, to force the 
ties to bid up to its standards in the capacity, integrity, and 
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non-political character of their candidates, and by virtue of 
a large membership of pledged men whose vote commands 
respect. The League is still in its infancy, but at the very 
outset, when its membership was popularly supposed to be 
among the thousands, the politicians came to learn its pref- 
erence, and even when it became known that it ntunbered only 
six hundred men, one of the parties nominated a business man 
for the mayoralty, a vice-president of the League, who was 
nominated and accepted in speeches unqualifiedly endorsing 
the principles of municipal reform. 

In addition to the idea of acquiring the balance of power, 
and at once forcing whatever improvements are possible 
under party regime in electing city officials, the League has a 
Committee on Special Inquiry, whose business it is to critic- 
ally investigate the antecedents of candidates and officials, 
not necessarily for publicity, but to bring the terrible power 
of the unknown to bear as a moral check upon those who 
know their own defects and believe them known to others ;. 
to investigate city contracts and familiarize itself with the 
methods of electing aldermen, the workings of the Common 
Council, and the Board of Supervisors. Meantime, through 
other committees, it aims to push the legislation necessary to 
change the caucus law, to extend the ci\'il service rules to all 
the city departments, and ultimately to make such changes in 
the charter as shall combine the cit}' and county government, 
favor long-term service, and otherwise work toward the 
elimination of national parties and the establishment of local 
parties solely devoted to and divided upon local interests and 
issues. It strikes me that the plan is not without merit as a 
means of practical work. It is certainly gradually gaining 
favor among thinking people in Milwaukee, and I offer it, 
though still in the experimental stage, for what it may be 
worth. Our idea is to avoid spasmodic, sensational, occa- 
sional reform, in detail ; to put a temporar>' straight-jacket 
on the men who are in the saddle, and apply such constitu- 
tional remeiiies to the root and source from which the evil of 
bad goveniment arise, as shall purify, renovate and strengthen 
the municipal body from the bottom up. 
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At the risk, Mr. Chairman, of covering a good deal of 
_ lund, where there are so many brilliant and able speakers 
■whose views we are all impatient to hear, I wish to refer to 
one or two further matters of policy, directly or indirectly 
connected with our field of work, and I refer to them largely 
to call forth the views of those who have perhaps had 
greater experience in practical reform than I can possibly 
have had. I refer in the first place to municipal control of 
what some socialist leaders are fond of calling " public 
utilities," a question which may require difierent treatment 
in different cities, but which is likely to arise and prove a 
stumbling-block in many cases, because it offers opportunity 
for honest and vigorous difference of opinion, both on its 
merits and its timeliness and nntimeliness in the order of 
changes which it is desirable to bring about in American 
cities. Of course, it is a familiar fact that socialists are in 
favor of the state control of railways, telegraph lines, and the 
like, throughout the country at large, and there are many 
thoughtful men who see in their idea of the complete subor- 
dination of the individual to an organization the unconscious 
gathering of the reins for the hand of some dominant spirit 
to establish a despotism upon the rnins of rational and well- 
adjusted personal liberty. It looks, in fact, very much as if 
the socialists were about to slip their heads into the noose in 
order to escape the gallows. 

There is, however, a distinction to be drawn between 
state control and municipal control. The one is national 
and political and touches the whole fabric of government. 
le other is local and private, and, if desirable, I can see no 
why a municipal corporation should not manufacture 
own gas, and manage its street railways, as similar matters 
are managed by other private corporations. There is, howe\er, 
this fact to be taken into consideration in pushing questions 
of this kind, namely : that no good can come from a cynical 
disposition to ruthlessly assault vested rights before their 
expiration. Such rights were, perhaps, originally given to 
Induce the establishment of the industries involved ; they 
ive grown in many cases to great proportions, and their 
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shares and bonds have been bought by innocent holders in 
all parts of the country and the world, on the strength of the 
city's good faith, I have in mind an instance where a cor- 
poration thus established changed hands by sale, with the 
appearance, as many thought, of serious fraud, and yet, even 
under swch circumstances, a vigorous assault on the coqx>ra- 
tion as such failed to find support among the masses of the 
people, for reasons based in the fair and law-abiding spirit 
of the typical American citizen. Undoubtedly the manage- 
ment of street railwa>s and gas companies should, sooner or 
later, come into the control of cities, where it proves desir- 
able, as it appears to have been here in Philadelphia, or 
preferably, perhaps, such industries should pay a considerable 
tribute to the city treasuries, to diminish the extensive bur- 
dens of taxation ; but, however that may be, the municipal 
ownership of "public utilities" would appear to be, in ordi- 
nary cases, one of the very worst and most untimely measures 
to be considered primarily in the order of desirable municipal 
reforms, because under party government it would seriously 
increase patrouage and corruption and more than double 
burdens already too heavy for the people's shoulders. The 
time to consider such questions would seem to be only when 
perfectly honest, well-guarded and non-political city govern- 
ment has been established, which can be intrusted with such 
responsibilities without danger to the interests of the public 
at large. I 

In conclusion I have to refer to a matter only indirectly, I 
but nevertheless importantly, connected with our field of ia- 1 
fluence. There is no doubt that the active work of any and 
all leagues will have to be done by a small circle of men, 
and I have already' referred to the necessity of having back 
of them a large numerical body of pledged followers, bllt 
this intimate and s>-mpathetic connection has a deeper and 
more important significance, in counteracting forces of dis- 
integration deliberately set at work by reckless political 
innovators, who hope to find in some unknown and some 
untried institutions, a remedy for ills which arise solely fiom 
abuse of the institutions we now possess. It lies laigtly 
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ithin the power of the leagues of the country to protect 
id reinforce the true bond of popular fellowsliip and sym- 
thy, by uniting as many as possible of all political faiths 
in the work ; all reputable men who will subscribe to a satis- 
LCtory pledge. There is, of course, no immediate danger to 
.merican institutions, but there is grave danger to mutual 
lith and the relations of the people to each other, which is 
le precursor of serious future trouble. Arrogant wealth no 
doubt deserves rebuke, but there is a great deal of mischiev- 
ous nonsense talked among Socialist agitators and Western 
Populists, about the impending evils of a permanent monied 
TStocracy and growing conditions of inequality in this 
luntry. It is serious because it appeals successfully to the 
iwest motives of the ignorant as well as the vicious. But 
every thinking man knows that government can only recon- 
cile natural inequalities, at the most, and make men equal 
.before the law ; and as for a permanent moneyed aristocracy, 
lat is provided against in a laud free from primogeniture, 
the very laws of human nature itself. Wealth contiuu- 
lly and inevitably distributes and redistributes itself; and 
is safe to say that the sous of the poor and the descendants 
present men of wealth, who were mostly born poor, will, 
the main, change places within the space of fifty years. 
Underneath all this petty jogging, however, there is a 
mable cause for discontent. It is corruption in every 
lepartment of national and municipal government, and 
municipal reform has a direct bearing on the matter, in so 
far as it tends to unite the elements of the population, which 
are beginning to "take sides" in common fellowship, with 
the common object of getting good government, government 
of which no one can complain with justice, and which there- 
fore would not be in danger of assault from any honorable 
and intelligent body of men ; and it is not too much to say 
that such a project, honestly, actively and universally carried 
out, would disarm every honest socialist in the country, by 
removing the real cause of the just resentment, and demon- 
strating the power and efficacy of our institutions. Social- 
1, gentlemen, exists in cities because government is bad. 
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It is a great satisfaction and reassurance to feel that we are 
all interested in and substantially agreed, both on the real 
necessity for municipal reform and the general policy which 
is most likely to insure its furtherance. 

It would seem that the importance of this Convention 
could not be overestimated. It is held in a city where a good 
deal has been accomplished in the direction of real reform. 
It has the force and dignity of a great national movement, 
and with the distinguished names back of it, among states- 
men, professional men and scholars, it will not only stand in 
high credit, but will also produce a tide of popular interest 
and conviction that will float many a struggling and isolated 
League to a point where it can turn its guns on municipal 
evils with irresistible energy and effect After this conven- 
tion, it will be felt everywhere that municipal reform is an 
assured and well accredited national movement, and men of 
first rate ability and character will everywhere find it an 
honor to be associated with a cause which certainly stands in 
the fore-front of American political regeneration and progress. 
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By WILLIAM A. GILES. 



The question has been asked me many times as to the 
locial conditions in Chicago, more especially as to the dis- 
satisfaction and suffering among the poor. Notwithstanding 
the prediction of all sorts of evil things for the city to follow 
the close of the World's Fair, and the somewhat exaggerated 
newspaper reports abroad, I do not believe the situation there 

» worse than in most of the other large cities, and I think 
at it is better than in many of them. 
Great numbers were drawn from every village in the 
Northwest to Chicago during the enormous preparations for 
the World's Fair, the very extensive building, street exten- 
jHons, extra business preparations, etc. Many of them are 
tranded ; but the number of the unemployed, and the 
nount of actual suffering has been greatly exaggerated, 
ifonders are being done in the way of relief and ameliora- 
Tlirough the organized charities, like the Chicago 
lleiief and the Central Relief Associations, and a few other 
"similar organizations, not less than three-quarters of a million 
dollars will have been distributed this season. Probably 
half as much more aid will be extended through churches, 
private philanthropy and secret societies. Not less than 
twenty thousand women of the wealthier and middle classes 
are, with a noble generosity, devoting the greater part of their 
time to seeking out the needy throughout the city and fur- 
nishing them assistance. 

It seems to me that this great outpouring of sympathy 
and aid will go a long way toward stemming the tide of dis- 
content and allaying the class-feeling and hatred that we 
have heard so much about lately. Notwithstanding the 
^■Bloomy outlook, we have no fear that that spirit which built 
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the grand city on the sand dunes of the Chicago river, which 
rebuilt it after the fire of 1871, that spirit which hanged the 
Anarchists, which conceived and carried to triumphant suc- 
cess the Worid's Fair, will enable her to surmount the diflS- 
culties of the situation ; and when she gains a little breathing 
spell after the struggle for material success, she will attend 
to the municipal and social difficulties. 

In municipal politics we are confronted with much the 
same questions that beset the other large cities in the coun- 
try. The great problems of Chicago have been complicated 
by its phenomenal growth. Neither its sewers, water supply, 
streets nor public buildings were laid out on a scale to meet 
the vast increasing demands of this expanding city. We 
have had to do in a few years, in a new situation, with new 
materials, with inexperienced men, what other cities have 
taken many scores of years to do. It is true, Berlin of late 
has grown nearly as rapidly as Chicago ; but it has been 
backed up by a gigantic empire, and been able to draw upon 
the most experienced and learned men of Europe. Our 
social conditions have been peculiar, and our problems com- 
plicated also by the fresh arrival of from seventy-five to one 
hundred thousand people a year from all quarters of the 
globe — from the bogs of Ireland, from the mines of Poland 
and Bohemia, from the brigand-caves of Italy and from the 
slave camps of the South, but one remove from the jungles 
of Africa. Demagogues have not been slow in using this 
ready and pliable material. It has been difficult to inoculate 
all of these elements with the civic pride and patriotism 
characteristic of our city. 

There has been a lamentable indifference and neglect 
of public and political duties on the part of Chicago's business 
men. It is notorious that we do not find in our City Councils 
our ablest and best equipped citizens ; and it is true, even 
if they could be elected, that, in the present condition of 
public affairs and public opinion, we could not often find our 
best men willing to serve. The average citizen has every- 
thing to discourage him from participating in politics, — the 
condition of public sentiment, the political and machine 
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metbods, the abuse that a decent man is subjected to by- 
opposing politicians and a partisan press. 

Ontraged public sentiment is occasionally aroused, and 
the so-called better classes are sometimes awakened from 
their indolence and indifference to do a little work. They 
put up an independent ticket of g;ood citizens. If elected, it 
without any organized support, and usually fails to accom- 
plish much good. They do a good deal of grumbling about 
the wickedness of politicians and the machine, and there the 
matter usually ends. They make no intelligent effort at a 
strong working organization, so the ten per cent, who do the 
work, generally for what there is in it, continue to have their 
own way, and the ninety per ceuL go about their own selfish 
affairs. There is but little hope for the separation of munici- 
pal from state and national politics, which would seem to be 
the only remedy, or at least a long stride toward refonn. 

It is hard to convince the ordinary politician that 
the sanitation of cities and towns, the providing of healthy 
and comfortable homes for workingmen, the lightening of 
the burden of taxation, are of more importance than local 
politics, especially when the boss has a national or state 
election to carry. Our large cities furnish good material for 
party schemes, and with the influence of the politicians 
against reform in this line, we have little hope for this reform. 
More promise is found in the line of work marked out by 
this Conference, by appealing to, educating and elevating, 
the tone of public sentiment, and leading people to study 
the problems that pertain to our rapidly-congesting cities. 
This will render it impossible or more difficult to elect bad 
or inefficient men to office. 

Much might be done through our public schools, acad- 
emies, and universities. I have half a dozen text books, 
such as are used in the public schools of France, Among 
them are " Lessons for Primary Schools, Morality and Patriot- 
ism," " Lessons in Civil Government, Adapted to the Primary 
Schools of France," " Moral and Civic Instruction for the 
Grammar Schools," " Instruction in Moral Duties and Obliga- 
tions: ldea.s pertaining to Civil Goveniment," "Instruction 
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in Ci\41 Government for Normal Schools," " The Constitution 
and Laws of France," "The Administration of Law in 
France ; Political Economy and Histor>'." These books are, 
as you see, well illustrated and contain stories calculated 
to interest the children and inspire a love and enthusiasm for 
their countrv. There the children commence the studv of 
ci\'il government upon their entrance into school. They are 
made to understand their duties as citizens, the necessity of 
government and its obligations, their history, etc. These 
branches are followed up in the higher schools, and, of course, 
as is well known, the great universities in Paris, Berlin, and 
London are far in advance of ours in the studv of social and 
political economy, finance, the science of government, and 
other related branches, specially qualifying men for the 
ser\'ice in responsible administrative positions. In this line 
of instruction the condition of things in France has been 
revolutionized in the last twent}' years, or since the da^'S of 
the Anarchists and the Commune. 

We should begin at the beginning and lay a sure foun- 
dation. We have come to feel that ever>' ignorant vote cast 
is a menace to our institutions, and ever>' corrupt vote a blow 
at constitutional government. 
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Mr. Francis B. Reeves, Chairman: — 
" Gentlemen, agreeable as it would be to prolong the 
kliglits of this hour of mutual intercourse and sociability, 
£ shall find no less enjoyment, I am sure, in listening to the 
loqiience of a few who, out of the abundance of their hearts, 
irill address us upon the great problem for the solution of 
rhich this Conference for Good City Government has been 
Uled. 

"It is my first and most pleasing duty, on behalf of the 
•hiladelphia Committee, to extend most cordial welcome to 
mr distinguished guests, who have come to ns from other 
ities. 

" By your coming you have honored Philadelphia. At all 
imes our citizens would offer you their best word of welcome, 
mt wheu you come to us upon such a mission as has brought 
'ou here on this occasion, we bid you thrice welcome and 
xtend to you the hand of brotherly love. 

" If, during your stay among us, we shall be able to give 
you any practical demonstration of what really good muni- 
1 government is, we shall be ver\' glad. No one would be 
happier to show you all our good points than his honor. Mayor 
Stuart, and in this good work he 'A'onld be most cheerfully 
aided by the members of his Cabinet, who I understand, are 
Lwtth us to-night. 

"It is quite true that these gentlemen would not be able 
a show you all the secret springs, the wheels within wheels, 
lat go to make up the complex machinery of our city gov- 
■nment, but they would do their very best, and would show 
1 some very excellent things, and as for the rest, I have no 
loubt that his honor would be quite willing to give you the 
U37) 
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names and addresses of some gentlemen who, if they would, 
could explain everything. (Applause). They would be able, 
perhaps, to show you some of the secret springs, some of the 
interior workmanship hidden from mortal eyes which, like 
the Keeley Motor, we have often heard of, but never have 
seen. (Laughter). 

" It is a trite saying, so much so as to be scarcely worth 
repeating, that the people can have good government if they 
choose ; that if it is bad the blame rests only upon themselves. 
We have heard it often ; we know it to be true, and for that reason 
we like to hear it again. His honor, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, is firmly convinced of this fact, as he has good reason 
to be. This Conference is in itself an evidence of the truth 
of it. And when the old question comes up to us, as it often 
does, * what are you going to do about it,' we answer by show- 
ing them this Conference. Movements like these are them- 
selves answers to that question. 

" Before introducing the speakers of the evening, I beg 
to read to you a letter received from the Hon. Robert E. Patti- 
son. Governor of Pennsylvania." (Applause). 

To the Committee: 

I g^atly regret that an official engagement will prevent an 
acceptance of your very kind invitation to meet with the Conference 
for Good City Government. Your Conference is timely ; no corpora- 
tions in the world are, as a rule, so helpless as the municipal corpora- 
tions of America. I would be delighted to be present to hear those 
who are competent to speak on the question. 

With best wishes for the outcome of the Convention, 

I am, yours verj- respectfully, 

ROBERT E. PATTISON. 

I now take great pleasure in introducing to you Hon. 
Edwin S. Stuart, our honored Mayor. (Applause). 

Hon. Edwin S. Stuart: — 

** Mr. Chainnan, members and guests of the Conference, I 
do not know how the other gentlemen who were to speak 
were notified as to what they were to do ; the first intimation 
I had was when I sat down and I think reached the soup, 
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worthy Chairman then said to me, ' We want you to say 

imething to-night' I said, 'This is the first I heard of it; 

I have come to learn something and not to talk.' After 

awhile another gentleman came around and told me he was 

to have informed me but forgot it, (Laughter). 

"I feel, however, that I would be derelict in the duty I 
as a citizen as well as the chief executive of the city 
if I were not present to-night to extend to these gentlemen, 
particularly those who have come from afar, a most cordial 
grelcome to the City of Brotherly Love. (Applause). We 
ire always glad to welcome any visitors to Philadelphia, and 
nore especially those who come representing such a move- 
nent as j'ou represent to-day. We must all admit that good 
3ty government is one of the most important things both to 
ie patriot and tax-payer. 

"A municipality is merely a corporation with the people 
)s its stockholders and the executive, whoever he may be, 
br the time being elected or selected to carry on the business 
if that corporation. (Applause). 

" If in a Conference such as this, anything can be said or 
lone to bring about practical results that will tend to the 
mprovement of a municipality, it will be a credit not only 
o those participating therein, but also to the cause of good 
government. 

"We may talk, write essays and read addresses, but the one 
practical thing and the one which must be done is to impress 
upon every citizen the importance of exercising his right of 
franchise and voting at all municipal elections, instead of 
remaining at home and taking uo part either by his voice or 
his vote. After all, the representatives of the people are just 
exactly what the people select, and a citizen who thinks it too 
ch trouble to vote should not find fault if the ones selected 
not as he would have them. 

" I am very glad to be here to-night, and on behalf of the 

■ of Philadelphia I again extend to every gentleman pres- 

,t a most sincere and heartfelt welcome, feeling that if any- 

ling is said or done that will tend to simplify and master the 

lestion which we have studied so long, and which is so dear 
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to every man who loves his city, state and country, we will 
feel grateful that the Conference has been held." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves introduced Honorable Charles A. Schieren, 
Mayor of Brooklyn, who took for his topic the motto of 
Brooklyn, " Union makes Might." 

. Hon. Charles A. Schieren : — 

** Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and citizens of Philadel- 
phia, although I represent a neighboring city, I am also of 
your city, and one of the merchants of your city. I have the 
honor to be the head of a business firm which has a branch 
in this city, and has had for fourteen years ; so you see I can 
claim Philadelphia. Aside from that, I am a merchant of New 
York ; but, above all, I am a citizen of Brooklyn, the city 
which I first entered as a poor emigrant boy, and to-day have 
the honor to be the Chief Executive officer of the same. 
(Applause). 

** But, gentlemen, nothing succeeds like success. Not 
long ago, a friend saluted me and said : * Why, Schieren, I have 
not seen you since you came to be somebody.' (Laughter). 
There was a great deal of truth in what he said. (Laughter). 
I must repeat, nothing succeeds like success. Wherever I go 
to-day and wherever I appear, it is applause and applaud, and 
everybody seems to make a great time over me, and I some- 
times wonder whether it has made any difference with me. 

** During my canvass (I cannot refrain from giving you a 
little instance of my canvass) I made it a point to call at every 
factory and get acquainted with the men, shake them by the 
hand and urge them to vote for Schieren. (Laughter). There 
was nothing strange in that. (Laughter). The boys knew 
what I was after. (Laughter). I called one day at a hat fac- 
toiy ; a young man took my hat and said : * What size of hat 
do you wear?' I said y^s- I was conducted through the fac- 
torv' and interviewed all the men, which took me about an 
hour. Coming back to the office he presented me with a brand- 
new hat just made. I thanked him ; but putting the hat on 
I found it too large. (Laughter and applause). The young man 
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ilogjzed and said : ' I can remedy this inside of two minutes.' 
Never mind young man, it will be all right in a few 
lys.' (Applause). Strange to say, that hat is a perfect fit 
(Laughter). 

I came with a great deal of fear and trembling to this 
city, and thoiight I might need assistance, so I brought my 
Bismarck and my Napoleon. I have been very fortunate in 
this respect in my campaign ; I had a counsellor like Bis- 
irck and a fighter like Napoleon, It needs brains to run 
ings, and if you have not got them yourself, you must 
iw on some one else's supply, 
" So it is with backbone. A great many people in Brook- 
give me credit for backbone, but these people don't 
V the secret of my backbone. Somebody stands back of 
le and if I weaken at all punches me ahead. The great 
peror of Germany was noted for one thing. He did not 
a great deal of knowledge, literary or otherwise liini- 
f, but he knew enoiigh to surround himself with strong 
I therefore followed the example of my old Emperor 
'and supplied myself with a Bismarck, and up to the present 
day have had no trouble betweeu us, (Applause). Every- 
thing has gone along smoothly and I hope we will be as 
unanimous as the young Emperor and old Bismarck are now. 
Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to read in the papers 
that the grand old man and the grand young man are again 
lited. (Applause). 

" But I have come here this evening to speak on a dif- 
■ent subject ; therefore, I have written a few lines which I 
hope you will pardon me if I read. 

" 'Een Draght Mackt Maght,' (Union Makes Might). 
This is an old Dutch motto. It is inscribed upon our ban- 
ners and engraved upon our corporate seal. It is an heirloom 
handed down to us from our Dutch ancestors who founded 
the little village of Breukelen, which has grown now to be 
the beautiful city of Brooklyn, These sturdy old settlers 
knew the value of united action, for they were constantly 
•ounded by the savage indians, and were ever ready for an 
In these days no such danger confronts us, but the 
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same motto is needed against a modem foe of self-constituted 
political bosses, who bind themselves together to tyrannize 
the people and oppose good government (Applause). Cer- 
tainly the late election in Brooklyn was an evidence of what 
an outraged and long-suffering community can accomplish 
when they are thoroughly roused and make an earnest effort 
against corruption in high places. Only a few months ago 
the government of our city was in the hands of a gigantic 
ring, which seemed impregnable. In their self-conceit they 
thought themselves secure, and relied upon their splendidly- 
organized party machiner}-. They controlled all the public 
offices and had the influence of almost every officeholder. 
The principal departments were used for party ends, and 
heavy contributions were le\4ed upon officeholders. The 
police force was compelled to lend its aid and was made sub- 
ser\4ent to their power ; in fact, almost every department of 
our city was turned into an electioneering machine, and 
nothing short of miracle seemed to be able to overthrow 
their power. But, gentlemen, their time had come ; a long- 
suffering and outraged people again looked to their motto : 
* In union there is strength,' and they rose in their might 
like one man, and hurled them from power. Never was an 
election more decisive. A complete uprooting took place. It 
was a genuine uprising of the people, irrespective of power. 
The cr\- was for better government, and almost every cit)' 
department came under our control. Our splendid city charter 
made it possible for an almost immediate change of gov- 
ernment. In the Mayor is vested the power of appointing 
heads of departments responsible to him. It was, therefore, 
no easy task to select a cabinet composed of efficient, consci- 
entious men. 

** Now, gentlemen, it falls upon us the arduous duty of 
satisfying such a constituency composed of all classes and of 
all jKirties. We know that Brookh-n will be watched with 
much interest to see how this reform movement will succeed, 
and whether this new administration will be able to satisfy 
the iH>ople and receive the support of citizens who placed it 
in power. 
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It is our aim to earnestly work in behalf of good gov- 
ment. We expect to place our Police and Fire Depart- 
ments upon a non-partisan basis, introduce economic measures 
into every department, and put every one upon plain business 
principles, and conduct it as you would your large business 
irms or corporations. (Applause). 

"Efficiency and good character will be the main requi- 
ites in obtaining employment in the city government ; party 
lolitics will be recognized only in so far as the applicant is 
rorthy for the place, and not because of a mere political pull, 
f such principles are strictly adhered to, I do not fear the 
esult 

" Now, gentlemen, let me thank you for this cordial wel- 
It will be a great impetus to me. I have been here 
ith you this afternoon in your Convention and saw the eam- 
itness of that Convention. I shall go home with more back-, 
ane," (Applause and cheers). 

Mr. Reeves introduced James C. Carter, Esq., President 
F the Conference. 

James C. Carter, Esq. : — 

" Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I came here to be a 
istener and supposed that no other office would devolve upon 
le, and I am little prepared to take the part of a speaker 
lis evening. 

" I must, however, say how deeply I have been impressed 

ith the earnestness, with the sincerity, with the knowledge 

jd the good judgment, the patriotic purpose which has 

pparently animated every one of you who has attended 

his Convention. I have seldom listened to the reading of 

any papers which displayed a better knowledge of the subject 

treated than those 1 have listened to to-day. I am rejoiced 

leam that there has been aroused, aud is now fell, in the 

it and good cause we are assembled to promote, so much 

y and so much determination. I feel that a distinct 

Ise for good has been created, and will be communicated 

a consequence of this Conference. I believe that those of 
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US who come from other places will carry back to our homes 
and communicate to those with whom we are in the habit of 
associating; something of the good influences that we have 
received from this Conference. 

"I have observed and did remark to^iay, in listening to 
the papers which were read, that it was indeed a necessitj' of 
the occasion that the darker shades of our municipal life 
should be painted. One would suppose, indeed, that there 
was connected with our municipal governments in this coun- 
try nothing but evil ; that they were all sunk in sin and 
turpitude ; that there was not a bright spot anywhere to be 
found in them. Perhaps that may be so, and yet perhaps it 
is not altogether so. 

" There was an observation made in the course of more 
than one speaker's remarks, and the substance has been again 
expressed by his honor, Mayor Stuart, to-night, which is 
this : that we have in this country just as good municipal 
government as we deserve. (Applause). I do not know but 
that I should be disposed to go one step further and say that 
we have a great deal better municipal government than we 
deser\'e, (Applause). Nothing so impresses me as the elas- 
ticity and the vigor and force of American character and 
American institutions, and the circumstance that we can, 
notwithstanding what may be called the degrading character 
of our municipal government in many cases, go along, flour- 
ish and be happy, and be able to boast that we are the proud- 
est and happiest nation on the face of the earth, (Applause). 
What is the reason of this ? How is it that we get out of 
these poor materials with which we have to deal — how is it 
that we get out of our municipal officers elected, as we know 
they are elected — how is it that we get out of our municipal 
government officials, bad as we know them to be, in conse- 
quence of the machinations of little rings, circles and cliques 
of desiguing politicians — how is it that we get out of them 
anything in the nature of good government at all ? How is it 
our streets are ever swept ? How is it our schools perform 
their functions at all ? How is it the police keep order in 
our streets, for we mnst admit oar streets are generally the 
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,es of peace and order? How is it we have such blessings 

do have ? 

"It seems to me this is only another illustration of the 
irresistible force of public sentiment aud public opinion. 
Although we do not have such municipal officers as we wish ; 
although they are elected often by the meanest of our popu- 
lation, although they are engaged often in the most question- 
able of practices, nevertheless they do feel, after all, the influ- 
ence of public sentiment. In this particular they are not 
singular. The Sultan of Turkey rules over his dominion by 
the permission of his subjects, and he knows it. He knows 
can carry his despotic practices only to a certain extent. 
£ feels and fears public sentiment, and feels the force of 
public sentiment, such as it is in Turkey, so it is a hundred- 
fold greater in America. The cliques and rings and gangs of 
politicians that govern us are still themselves governed and 
controlled by the power which they know we possess to put 
lem ont if we choose at the next election. Therefore it is 
,t they act at all times in more or less fear of those well 
disposed people whom they were elected to serve, and who, 
if they presume too far on their good nature, will rise in their 
might and majesty and put them out. 

" The thought I have to suggest is that if, in the enter- 
prise in which >'ou are now engaged, you are not successful 
as you wish to be, if your immediate efforts should fail, if your 
organism should come to nothings you still, after all, have 
the satisfaction that every effort you make, ever\' blow you 
strike, every conference you call, every effort you make to 
create and arouse public sentiment in favor of good muni- 
cipal government, has its full immediate aud direct reward in 
the belter municipal government which you will have even 
I the hands of your unworthy servants. (Applause). 
" I thought I could notice this in a striking manner a few 
■ks ago in the State of New York. We had an election 
■re ; perhaps you do not remember it. (Laughter). It shook 
State of New York from the lake shore to the sea. Every 
.n trembled at the shock ; every man feared the power that 
been awakened, which, unless it was in some manner 
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appeased and satisfied, would descend upon him. In conse- 
quence a renewed devotion on the part of the servants of the 
public was noticed. The streets of New York were swept as 
with a new broom. Order reigned in many of the public 
offices. Oificials that had been careless were devoted to their 
duties ; sentiments were expressed from the high public officials 
from the Mayor down, all of a character admitting their 
responsibility to the great public whose servants they were. 
Now, therefore, I find in these things a reward for any efforts 
we may make, however they may fail of their desired effects, 
and when we see how much can be accomplished in a small 
way, we ought to be encouraged to make still greater efforts, 
because we see, if we choose to use the power so manifest, we 
might have things almost our own way. 

" I have been asking gentlemen near whom I have sal, 
improving every opportunity I have had to ask the gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, members of this Municipal League, what their 
ultimate purpose was, what you expect to accomplish. They 
answer, we expect to direct public attention to this thing 
and that thing, or to the manner of elections, etc., and carry 
this measure. How do you expect to carry it? 'Well, we 
expect the Couucilmen to do so.' What reason have you to 
expect the Councilmen to do so and so? 'We elect them.' 
Do you mean, then, to go into an election and form a party? 
'Yes, we do.' I find that an idea is stored away somewhere 
in the mind of almost everybody that has anything to do witli 
these movements for municipal refonu, or a hope, an aspira- 
tion, a dream, that a power exists which may be awakened 
and which may wholly set aside all these political rings and 
cliques, all this gang of selfishness and greed which fatten 
upon the community as if it were their plunder and prey, 
that the people themselves may go into the political field 
with a party and ticket against which they challenge all 
comers. 

"It may not be possible yet and it may be a long time 
before onr objects can be finally accomplished and our aspira- 
tions can in any considerable degree be realized. In any 
event, methods must be adopted. I think we have had some 
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i^nt examples of the ability of the people. One of the 
V illustrations of it is furnished in the character of one of 
he gentlemen who has addressed you. His honor, Mayor 
hieren, of Brooklyn, is an illustration of the power which 
ihe people have if they choose to exert it, to elect a man of 
iieir own choice. I do not mean that he was elected with- 
(Dt regard to his political affiliations ; he was nominated as a 
andidate of a political party, but if there had been nothing 
more than that, he would not have come within ten thousand 
votes of it. The people of Brooklyn, in the face of the 
difficulties by which they were surrounded, in the face of the 
isgrace and shame heaped upon them by their own officials, 
rere ready to lay aside all party allegiance and stand forth 
I their character as simple citizens to elect a man of that 
pass. (Applause). 

" I venture to say, and I feel that I may take the liberty 
1 this occasion to remind him, that he occupies a place and 
)sition of a most interesting character, interesting to all of 
; as citizens, interesting, and let nie say, perilous to him. 
If he shall carry through to the end of his administration 
the purposes and the resolutions which now animate his 
breast all will be well. He will carry out of office a reputa- 
tion much larger than the very great one he brings to us, 
(Applause). If, on the contrary, let me say, in the face of 
the difficulties and the temptations which will meet him 
efore he gets along very far in the course of his official 
lieer, he yields to the adverse influence, he will not be the 
ret to yield to such an instrumentality. I have seen many 
mples of excellent men chosen to high office in munici- 
lalities where the influence of political parties was very 
nong, and where the pressure has been at times very great, 
and rarely, almost never, have I seen a man who was abso- 
lutely proof against them. The reason has been because 
they have not had about them the unanimous voice of the 
jle of the city. These men have been elected generally, 
most wholly, by the efforts of one political party, and it is 
t in human nature, it is not possible, for men formed as they 
E to feel otherwise than under a certain sense of obligation 
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to those influences by which they have been elected ; conse- 
quently, under such circumstances, they have almost always 
surrendered to a greater or less degree. It is only when they 
feel they have been elevated to the high office by the general 
body of their citizens standing for them in their simple 
character of citizens, that they have felt a strength equal to 
all trials. These influences our friend has behind him, and I 
feel quite sure that he will, supported by them, meet every 
trial which shall hereafter come to him. If he does so, it is 
in his power, as it has never been in the power of any man 
within my recollection, to exhibit to the people of Brooklyn 
and New York, and the inhabitants of all the cities of the 
country, a spectacle and example of good municipal govern- 
ment that will be of more benefit than all our organizations 
and conferences." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves introduced Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor 
of the Century Magazine, 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who was next intro- 
duced, was warmly greeted. He dwelt upon the evil effects 
of the spoils system in municipal, state and national govern- 
ments, and described ci\'il ser\-ice reform as more nearly a 
panacea for the ills of government than any other single 
de\'ice. What we demand is common sense in public afl^rs. 
Those who oppose us, and not we, are the foolish and un- 
practical. That our cities should be misgoverned as they 
are is a reproach to republican institutions. England has 
destroyed the spoils s>-stem and briber\' at elections. Cannot 
America do as well ? 

Continuing, Mr. Gilder said : ** I cannot come to Phila- 
delphia as a \*isitor, although not as a stranger, without a 
word of s\Tnpathy and affection for my lifelong friend, Mr. 
George W. Childs, who would have been here to-night were 
it not for serious illness; and I would suggest that some==^ 
message be sent him. Surely he is one of the truest citi- — 
zens and one of the largest-hearted men that this countr>- — ' 
possesses.** 
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Mr. Gilder theii presented this resolution, which was 
tdopted with much evidence of feeling: — 

" /fesoived, That we express our sincere regret at the 
Absence from our meetings of that good man and good citizen, 
fGeorge W. Childs, one of the callers of this Coavention, and 
that we extend to him our affectionate greeting and our 
earnest hope that he will soon recover his wonted health and 
be able to take up again his active and distinguished services 
3 the community," 

Mr. Reeves introduced Hon. George S. Graham, District 
Attorney of Philadelphia. 

Hon. George S. Graham : — 

" Mr, Chairman and Friends, I follow with some diffi- 

Bdence the speakers who have preceded me to-night, I listened 

Bfith pleasure to the remarks of the distinguished Mayors at 

I board. I followed with almost breathless interest the 

markably able and strong address of Mr. Carter. I heard 

with profit the interesting words of Mr. Gilder, and now I 

;el like one who enters a field after the reapers have been 

—I can only do a little gleaning. I am glad to be here 

'"to-night as a Philadelphian, and participate in the welcome 

that is extended to the strangers that are in our midst. I am 

glad also to be here to-night to express my personal sympathy 

• with the reforms you have under consideration and which 

prou propose to help onwards. (Applause). I am glad to be 

: to-night to receive personally some encouragement and 

lelp from these stirring speeches and these new pointings of 

^1d morals. 

"I recognize the fact that, as stated by one of the speak- 
ers, that it is but the exercise of common sense when an 
honest, capable business man is placed at the head of munici- 
pal affairs in the great city of Brooklyn. Yet, my friends, it 
Kems to me that common sense is a misnomer. This kind 
p>f sound sense is not common. It is the uncommon sense of 
iie people of Brooklyn and their good and wise judgment 
nhat has secured for them this honorable selection — a selec- 
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tion which I am sure will give to their city great advantage 
and profit. (Applause). 

"I see in this gathering, in the Conference that has been 
held to-day, an indication of patriotism. I wish to empha- 
size the spirit of patriotism pervading every such movement 
The man who * amid the pomp and circumstance of war ' 
does some daring deed in defence of his country, which calls 
forth the encomiums of the people, has exhibited in its most 
striking form, and perhaps at its loftiest height the patriotism 
that makes and preserves a nation. An old father sitting 
between two cots in one of the war hospitals of this country, 
when asked whether or not he regretted having given the two 
noble sons who lay wounded upon these extemporized beds, 
to the service of his country, said, with brimming eyes, * No ! 
though my heart is breaking to-day because of their suffering 
and imminent peril of death, yet if I had a dozen sons I 
would willingly lay them all upon the altar of my beloved 
countr>'.' (Applause). It is true that acts of heroism like 
these find their stimulus in the immediate praise with which 
they are acclaimed, and the glor\' with which they at once 
enrobe the hero. Peace hath her \'ictories, won by acts of 
self-sacrifice and devotion, and requiring great endurance and 
courage, which should be no less renowned than those of war. 
There are struggles in the civic life of the nation which calls 
forth a patriotism that is as pure, as noble, and intrinsically 
as great as that with which covers the hero with glory upon 
the fields of war. There are mo\'ements in times of peace, 
struggles that call forth and develop commanding powers and 
ennobling virtues of which the nation should be justly proud. 
Patrick Henr>- standing in the Congress of 1774 and saying 
to his fellow members, 'In a time like this, there are no Penn- 
syK^anians, there are no Xew Yorkers, there are no New Eng- 
landens I am no longer a Virginian, I am an American,' was 
pronouncing a great principle, and in doing so, and by the 
magic spell of his splendid eloquence arousing his countr\'- 
men, was as heroic, and in daring the perils of his bold posi- 
tion w;u; as sclfs>iicrificing ;ui if he had led a charge in the 
midst of battle. When we recall the historx- of neighboring 
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aties, and our own as well, we can find victories achieved in 
which public-spirited men were patriotic heroes no less than 
than those who serve in war. 

" I consider the struggle recently closed in the State of 
New York, referred to by Mr. Carter, in which a man who by 
ills previous conduct had shown that he was unfit to wear the 
nine, was overwhelmingly defeated by the expressed judg- 
ment of his fellow citizens, led by disinterested patriots who 
Housed public sentiment and called forth the great power of 
the people, was a victory quite as important in the interests 
of peace as the surrender of Appomattox. (Applause). I 
consider that when the people of a neighboring city obliter- 
ated party lines and united with the single purpose of elevating 
Eothe Mayor's chair a pure and patriotic citizen, they achieved 
B splendid victory, and our good friends to whom the Mayor 
lias playfully referred as his Bismarck and Napoleon who 
(tood by him in the struggle, deserve to be crowned as patri- 
jtic victors. (Applause). I am sure I can say of this, my 
Dwn city — and I am proud of the fact that I am a citizen of 
Ho mean city — that while we may, upon occasions, criticise 
mir officials, and look for specks of dirt upon the street, or 
perhap.s in the Schuylkill water, yet through the patriotic 
teal and devotion of some of her citizens, we are able to say 

[>-night that Philadelphia is one of the best-governed cities 

a these United States. (Applause). 

"I am sure you will agree with me that in the very near 
, when an organization of citizens, turning aside from 
eir business, gave much of their time to the public service, 
in a most faithful and unselfish way — a body of men known 

3 US, and who will be known in history as the famous Citi- 
zens' Committee of One Hundred, — they were discharging a 
purely patriotic duty. (Applause). Followiug them the 

tommittee of Fifty, the Municipal Association, and your 
Municipal Iveague, are engaged in the discharge of civic 
duties that are just as great, just as important as anything 
that can ever be demanded from the people in time of war. 
I want to emphasize the thought of the patriotism that there 
I movement like this. 



" What grander thing can there be for the consideration 
of the citizen than those engaging your attention. We are 
told that the proper study of mankind is man — the proper 
study of the citizen is municipal government. What shall 
be its final evolution? How can we obtain and thereafter 
firmly maintain a good and pure government of the people, 
b\- the people, and for the people ? In these days, when we 
look abroad and see tliat the trend is from the country to the 
town, that hundreds of thousands of citizens everywhere are 
seeking these great centres, then we must realize, as we never 
did before, the importance of the question of good govern- 
ment in these centres of dense population. 

" There are evils at work to deter and destroy, and there 
must be created as an offset to them, influences for good that 
shall elevate and uplift In an organization like this, in a 
Conference like that which you are holding, I behold the 
employment of the most potent of all agencies that can be 
used, that which is the strengtli of every great movement — 
agitation. Wendell Phillips has said, "Agitation is a leva 
that can move the world ; " and the agitation of these great 
questions is bound to centre upon them the best thought of 
the leading, the prudent and the upright citizen. By just 
such assemblies as these can that public sentiment which 
our friend so eloquently described be created, and the com- 
mon sense of the people be called into action. A lofty public 
sentiment, a noble public spirit, will not spring from the 
ground of human society. It comes not spontaneously. 
Men are so engrossed in their own affairs. The dominant 
element in our natures is selfishness. We are devoted to our 
business and to our own personal affairs, and we have not 
time to think of politics; and therefore it is that agitation 
and timely suggestion are necessary. The note of peril must 
be sounded by those who are devoted and patriotic. The 
patriot watclnnan on society's walls must sound the summons 
to conflict. Thus alone can an influence be created that will 
hold in check the men who for the sake of public plunder 
pose conspicwoHsIy as the public sen.-ants of the people. 

" I endorse the sentiment that a cit}- is but a corporation, 
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BTid it ought to be conducted upon the principles of a business 
iorporation. It should be managed upon business principles. 
The chief executive should be as the chief officer of a busi- 
taess corporation. Its taxes, the product of the people, ought 
( be spent for the people's benefit alone. They want fine 
Streets, they want good water, they want the best protections 
hud safeguards thrown around their health and homes, they 
^ant every convenience and comfort that can be bought with 
Eoney, as well as every improvement designed to aggrandize 
3ie city and promote the welfare and happiness of the citi- 
To that end let me suggest it is necessarj- that the 
citizen shall do his duty. Every one who is interested at all 
1 public affairs recognizes this fact, that wherever there is 
bpathy and indifference on the part of the people, then it is 
^at municipal affairs go wrong and vice and corruption rule 
■he metropolis; but when there is an enlightened public 
ipirit, when there is vigilance exercised on the part of the 
people, then it is that everywhere, in every department of the 
government, you have the highest type of excellence in 
administration. The two great foes of good government are 
indifference and ignorance. It is hard to tell which of these 
is the greater. 

" So far as the official is concerned, there are two great 

requisites which ought to go with him in the public service, and 

unless he possesses them he ought not to receive the suffrages 

of his fellow citizens; these qualifications are conscience and 

courage. Conscience enables a man to stand like the rock 

in the midst of the waters. The winds may blow and the waves 

nay toss and dash against the rock, threatening its destruc- 

pon, but it remains unmoved. The man of conscience will 

^ways remain firm in his place. A conscientious sense of 

Bat>' will enable him to stand the storms of temptation and 

mjust criticism. Conscience will be to the official like the 

lagic ring of the Arabian prince, which pricked his finger 

t the approach of evil. Every official should have courage 

r-the courage of his convictions, the courage to carry out his 

He ought to possess persevering courage, so that 

a the very end he may struggle on to the accomplishment of 
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every one of his purposes. On the other hand, the citizen 
must have conscience. Conscience must go with him to the 
ballot box. The deposit of his vote must be an act of consci- 
entious duty to the state. No man has a right to vote as a 
mere matter of partisan duty on any question, national or 
municipal. No man has a right to cast a vote except as a 
patriotic duty looking to the welfare, the safety, and security 
of his country. If conscience goes with the official, and 
conscience controls the man who deposits the ballot, you will 
find evolved by the natural process of social evolution, the 
finest and highest type of municipal government the world 
has ever seen. You may talk about forms of government, 
but I believe more in the spirit than the letter. ' For forms 
of government, let fools contest, what's best administered is 
best' While I recognize that there are forms better than 
others, and that if you can get the best form, it is your duty 
to adopt it, yet above and beyond all these stands the wise 
selection of honest officials and the conscientious dischat^ 
of duty by the voter. If these two things be observed, you 
need not concern yourselves about the future of the city. 
The influences that tend to evil will be trampled under foot 
The influences that tend to promote righteousness and peace 
will be lifted up to the g^lory and honor and praise of the 
state. When there is .such a spirit as this abroad, you will 
find the highest development of your municipal progress and 
success. 

" Let me suggest, in cl osing, that the purity of the ballot 
must be guarded as a sacred trust. (Applause), The value 
of forms of government, the nomiuation of men, and con- 
science on the part of the voter are all lost unless the ballot 
is preserved free from polluting touch. I know that the 
feeling exists in many breasts — it has no place in this assem- 
blage — but I know the feeling exists elsewhere, among men 
that are held to be reputable and respectable citizens iu the 
community, that the man who tampers with the ballot-box 
is only a man who manifests over-zeal for his party, and is to 
be excused. Agitation must educate our people to a true 
appreciation of the priceless heritage of a free ballot. As 
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Lcredly as the Children of Israel guarded the Ark which 

contained the Covenant, so should the American citizen 

guard the ballot-box into which the white messenger of his 

will is placed. The elective francliise is the gift of God to a 

free people, (Applause), Preser\'-e the purity of the ballot 

The history of the elective franchise can be traced in blood, 

for it is blood-bought. Let it be preserved, even though it 

I be at the cost of blood and human life. Let no citizen. 

Because of his respectability and because of his desire to 

H^void the unpleasant or unclean things of life, stand back and 

Bleep apart from political life. Political life ought to be 

free and clean and pure. I.^t him take his respectability 

with him and aid in accomplishing this result. Armed with 

— courage, awake to conscience, desiring alone the triumph of 

he right, let every patriot stand for the ballot, maintain its 

reedom, preserve its purity and make it the very base and 

»mer stone on which the superstructure of a perfect munici- 

tal system shall be upbuilt, and the perpetuity of our free 

institutions securely rest." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves : " I have now the pleasure of introducing 
J you Horace E. Deming, Esq., of New York." 

Horace E. Deming, Esq. : — 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen, like one of the gentle- 
Ben who preceded me, I received my notice that I was to 
rak along with my soup. I cannot say that I have fully 
snjoyed my dinner. No subject has been given me, and the 
thoughts that have been floating through my brain, during 
the dinner, regarding the great subject ol Municipal Govern- 
ment, have been so numerous, that I find it difficult to decide 
where to begin. As I stand here, the contrast between 
European experiences and our ovm comes into my mind. 
The problem of Municipal Government came upon Europe 
and upon the United States at about the same time. There 
has practically been no municipal problem in any country 
ntil within the last thirty-five or 'forty years. Within that 
riod have grown up not only most of the large cities, but 
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there have grown up innumerable smaller cities. The city 
problem is but one of the many results of the discovery of 
steam and electricity. In Europe, however, whether we turn 
to Scotland or England, France, Belgium, Prussia, Germany, 
Austria or Italy, on the whole they have solved the problem 
of Municipal Government better than we. Is there not a 
lesson in this for us ? 

"There are three marked features which characterize 
every municipal government of Europe, and not one of these 
features is possessed by a municipality in this country. 

"There the city is practically autonomous; it controls 
its own affairs, its government is responsible to its citizens, 
and its citizens make and unmake its government. Here 
a city is a mere creature of the legislature; its charter a 
legislative grant, altered at the pleasure of the legislature. 
There is a stable and permanent civil service in every 
municipality in Europe; in what city here have we any- 
thing of the kind ? In Europe questions of partisan 
national politics not only do not decide, but they have 
no place in city affairs. Here the national political parties 
control our city administration. Does not this striking 
contrast show us in part the reason why municipal gov- 
ernment is on the whole successful there and a conspicuous 
failure here ? 

" Turning now to our own country let us see whether 
we have made any progress in recent years in solving the 
municipal problem. It was about the year 1874 or 1875 that 
you had the Municipal Commission appointed by your Gov- 
ernor Hartranft ; at nearly the same time there was a commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Tilden of New York. If you 
will read the two reports, you will find embodied in each 
substantially the same principles set forth as essential to a 
good municipal government ; and there was not a city in the 
countr}' in whose government one of these principles was 
embodied, not one. In one of the papers before the Confer- 
ence to-dav, was read a verv' remarkable extract from the 
report of the Tilden Coniiliission, which pointed to the indif- 
ference of the citizens and the national political partisanship 
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the citizens as a reason why muuicipal government here 
failure. 

I think we have made imuiense progress since thei). 

lUst remember, gentlemen, that in this country we had 

lot a particle of machinery with which to grapple with the 

municipal problem when it came. We had no expert public 

administrators. We had simply the town meeting plan of 

government. With that town meeting plan we attempted to 

meet the municipal evils as they came up. Of course we 

failed. But since 1876 we have seen charters improve until 

the present charter of Brooklyn is pointed to, in view of the 

given circumstances, as a model charter. You certainly have 

in Philadelphia, under the Bullitt Law, a charter much 

improved over that formerly governing this city. We have 

national civil refonn law passed and fairly well 

forced within its limited sphere, a sphere constantly widen- 

ig under the pressure of growing public sentiment. We 

ve seen similar laws passed in several states, and in some 

■e have secured tolerable civil service. There are now a 

lumber of cities in which there is at least a pretense of 

itjserving some of the requirements of tnie civil service 

form. In the last six years more than thirty of our states 

liave adopted measures of ballot reform. When we get ballot 

refonn which preserves and guards, not only the privacy of 

the act of voting, which not only makes the ballot secret, 

when we get that complete ballot refonn which emancipates 

from the practically exclusive monopoly of nominations 

fhich our party machines possess, a ballot reform which 

makes a nomination of independent citizens just as valuable 

and valid at the polls as the nominations of any party 

machine, when we get that, we shall have another and 

iditional safeguard to public liberty. (Applause). 

'*We have seen the beginning in some states of propor- 
ional representation ; they have it in part in Illinois. The 
antiquated system of district representation is peculiarly 
mifit for the government of a city. The interests of a city 
are one; it is a homogeneous political unit, not a federal 
■gate of gerrymandered geographical divisions. There 
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is no propriety in having a representative of the first ward 
and of the second ward and of the third, fourth and fifth, as 
if the interests of these wards in the city were separate and 
apart from the interests of any other ward. Such a system 
is an anachronism, and it will become obsolete. In this 
respect, as in many others, we have outgrown our political 
machinery, and we have not yet created the new machinery 
adequate for tlie work it has to do, but we are getting it, gen- 
tlemen. (Applause). The road is long, the work is arduous ; 
but, thank God, the American people have travelled many a 
long and arduous road ; and they will travel this one. 

" I have mentioned several positive steps forward toward 
better government. You will observe that each one of them 
has been through changing the conditions under which bad 
government has flourished and substituting new conditJoos 
not so congenial to the politician who gains his livelihood by 
studying and manipulating the legal, semi-legal and extra- 
legal political machinery which overweighs and stifles pro- 
gress. Our future work must He in this same direction. We 
must labor to change the conditions which prevent good 
government, to simplify the machinery which interferes with 
the free expression and practical enforcement of the intelli- 
gent will of the majority. 

" In this hasty survey of encouraging progress we should 
not fail to note the marked change which has taken place in 
public sentiment within a few years. I remember when a 
civil ser\'ice reform association was either a Republican or a 
Democratic ci\il service reform association ; and Democrats 
would not join the one, nor Republicans the other. You 
laugh at that now. It was a depressing reality a few years 
ago, I remember well when, in a city whose Mayor honors 
us by his presence here to-night, a club of patriotic young 
men was formed, one of whose cardinal principles was that 
national politics had no proper place in local affairs, the 
charter membere insisted that the club should be named 
' Republican,' and no Democrats were admitted to member- 
ship. The young Democrats formed a similar orgauizadon, 
and Republican ]xilriots were equally objectionable to them. 



(Ct the City Club of New York, the Citizen's Association of 
>ston, and your Municipal League of Philadelphia bear 
ritness to the immeuse progress in this respect within even 
ibe past decade. Ten years ago such organizations would 
lave been impossible. 

"This Conference with representatives from our great 
pities North and South, East and West, does it not mark a 
bost notable advance for the cause of good government? 
. take courage, gentlemen. The people are not yet 
wake, but they arc wakening. 

" One important lesson of this Conference must have 
been impressed on the minds of all who have taken jiart in 
it The municipal refonners have for many years been 
-duplicating one another's work unnecessarily. We have 
fead no means of inter-communication ; we have not been 
Kble to share one another's knowledge. In this country of 
mrs, there are examples of almost every kind of political 
acperiment. If we only knew of these experiments, if we 
lad some means of interchanging our dearly-bought knowl- 
edge, we should save ourselves a deal of time and futile efforL 
[ look to the formation or growtli ont of this Municipal 
nference, and as its most valuable result, of some kind of 
National Municipal League or National Municipal Council, 
call it what you please, but a central body to which informa- 
tion can be sent, and which will make it its business to 
gather information on its own account, to revise, condense, 
and compare reports made to it, and to keep the local centers 
of reform throughout the country in touch with one another. 
r you have a good thing in Philadelphia, a point in your 
larter, which we should have in New York, we should know 
If New York's experience will prove of any avail to 
Chicago, Chicago should have the benefit of it, if only by 
■ay of awful example. We have no desire to try experi- 
Bents that have been tried and have failed already. 

lere has been lately a very instructive piece of work 
if you will allow me, I will refer to it. It illus- 
t in a pointed way, the importance of the thought I 
Save just tried to express. Every one of you who is a father 



must have been interested in a great discussion which has 
been going on for many years, in regard to the inadequacy 
of the education furnished in our primary and secondary 
schools ; it is one of the great educational questions of the 
age. How could the real elements of the question be deter- 
mined ? At a national conference of educators a committee 
of ten was appointed. That committee of ten first formu- 
lated ten or a dozen searching questions, answers to which, 
by competent people, would furnish the necessary facts upon 
which to base further efforts, if any should prove practicable; 
then appointed nine sub-cotnmittees, each consisting of ten 
representatives of institutions in different parts of thecounti>-, 
and each of the nine sub-committees were cliarged with the 
duty of answering these questions with reference to a special 
subject taught or sought to be taught in our schools. Each 
of these sub-committees, representing institutions from Maine 
to Texas, and from Oregon to the Gulf, held meetings, com- 
pared experiences and prepared careful answers to these ques- 
tions as to its special subject. The Central Committee then 
examined and compared the reports of its nine sub-commit- 
tees. And, instead of confusion and controversy, it was found 
that educators all over this broad land, agreed on all the 
fundamental propositions ! The grand result was a report 
formulated by the Central Committee which gave a practical 
program of work for every primary and secondary school in 
the United States, and out of which we may hope that before 
many years we shall have a primarj' and secondarj- course of 
education throughout this countrj', based upon genuine phil- 
osophical principles. 

" Before there was this national organization which fiised 
and combined all these various experiences, the different 
educational reformers were working by themselves, and 
working in the dark. Cannot we do something like that for 
municipal reform? The Chairman of this Conference can 
easily nominate a committee to ask these questions. These 
questions can be sent to men all over the country- familiar 
with the local conditions. The answers to these questions 
will give us a practical program. (Applause). 
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"One thing was said by one of my predecessors here to- 
t that I feel I cannot let go unchallenged. It was to the 
ffect that the people could have good government whenever 
r* wished. It may be true that -we have as good govem- 
it as we deserve; I have no quarrel with that proposition; 
mt the statement that the people can have good government 
ver they wish it, I regard as a most intolerable 
•Tallacy — they cannot. The statement is an absurdity ; I 
should like to call it by a stronger name. The people are 
separated from the government by such a complexity of 
machinery ; there is such a mass of detail work connected 
with the party organizations; there is such a cumbersorae- 
ness about our whole political machinery that in order to 
understand or use it eflfectively a man must give his whole 
time to it; and the man who must give his whole time to 
anything in this age of the world must make his living out 

Eit. Hence the whole brood of so-called professional poli- 
ians. 
"Now, gentlemen, we must remember as reformers that 
cannot do our work in a day or by any sudden uprising 
the people. Let us not deceive ourselves by any delusive 
ief that we have only really to desire good government to 
get it. We must change the conditions. We must labor to 
simplify the machinery. A large portion of it must be 
thrown into the juuk heap. We must get the people nearer 
to nominating and nearer to electing. We must follow the 
industrial lesson of this industrial age, and abolish the present 

ttype of politician, who is nothing but a middleman after all. 
(Applause). 
" In this age of the world, politicians, professional politi- 
cians, to handle the machinery, should be as unnecessary as 
middlemen between the consumer and the producer. They 
should be accepted only in so far as they are necessary, and 
the necessity of the present type of politicians should always 
be regarded as an evil. (Laughter). But must we not have 
organization ? Yes, plenty of it. Leaders ? Yes, we must 
illow leaders. But government by syndicate in onr cities 
1 we call " rings," captains of political industry whom 



we call "bosses," are they useful to free institutions? No, 
they are simply the natural products of the present reign of 
complicated political machinery, and gain their living by 
perpetuating it, (Applause). 

"Gentlemen, we must succeed. Whether it be soon or 
whether it be late, we shall succeed. The whole future of 
our country depends upon our success. Labor then for ballot 
reform, labor for civil service reform, labor for separate 
municipal elections, for home rule and for business adminis- 
tration of our cities, labor for the separation of national 
politics from municipal affairs. Labor in every direction 
which tends to advance the cause of human freedom ; every 
effort helps. The municipal evil is many-branched and 
nxany-rooted ; we must cut off the branches and pull up the 
roots. The majority of the people of this country will soon 
live in our cities ; the majority of votes on election day will 
be cast in the cities; the majority of the country's wealth ts 
already there. Most of the public offices are in the cities. 
If our cities are left impure, of what avail is a national gov- 
ernment. We shall not have one very long. If we make 
our municipalities pure, the future of our institutions is 
assured. Remember, gentlemen, that it is a democraiic 
republic that is on trial in our municipal administrations. 
We must succeed." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves introduced Mr. Sylvester Baxter, of The 
Boston Herald. 

Mr. Sylvester Baxter: — 

" Mr. Chairmau and Gentlemen, I have been immensely 
impressed by the thought of these gentlemen coming together 
from all parts of the country to give their earnest attenUon 
to this great subject. There are few things more worthy of 
our attention than this reform. It is notable that, with al! 
the serious shortcomings of our municipal systems, we have 
also found some cause for mutual congratulations in tJie feet 
that in each city whose conditions have been described to us, 
there has been some aspect of its go\'emnient in which its 
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lople take worthy pride. Therefore in some ways things 

■e, after all, better than we thought they were ; even Balti- 

lore, which has been painted in pretty dark colors for us, 

as I have had occasion to observe, an excellent system of 

municipal water works. In light of the knowledge that so 

much genuine progress has been made, we have the best of 

ground for confidence that through the intelligent effort that 

will hereafter be brought to bear a greater and more rapid 

vance awaits us. 

There is also a sort of humorous aspect to the adverse 
^de of our cause. It has struck me to-day that we are not 
inlike patients assembled in a hospital, examining together 
,d describing to each other our sore places, and even deriving 
le comfort from the fact that we are all suffering alike, 
for there has been a great similarity in the diagnosis — there 
but one general complaint ; there are close resemblances in 
le causes of each case, though there are various aspects of 
le disease. 

"The remedies suggested are many. There have been 

proposed various excellent ways in which to reach better 

conditions. There is, for instance, the principle of executive 

responsibility, and above all the necessity of arousing real 

public spirit has been emphasized, But there are three things 

important that I wish to speak briefly of them. First, 

lere is the manifest need of an adequate civil service, from 

the lack of which we all suffer. We have indeed made an 

approach to the correct system in some of our cities. It is 

essential to eliminate the great bane of political influence 

id patronage, of the interference of the great political 

irties in onr municipal affairs, and the exploitation of our 

ity governments for their ends. But we have heard much 

that aspect of the question. In the cities where we have 

ide the nearest approach to a good civil service, even in 

Boston, there is still vast room for improvement. I think 

that stream will be bridged and the solution of the problem 

found in a comparatively near future. 

"Another great evil proceeds from the contract system 
municipal work. I cannot help regarding the existence 
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of the contract system in this connection as indicating a tow 
stage of municipal developmenL I think that with an 
approach to better forms of government we shall be able to 
do our public work directly. The contract system is one of 
the greatest evils in our municipal system in bringing into 
local politics the corrupt practices of irresponsible contract- 
ors, aud their pressure to have the administration of public 
affairs conducted in their own private interests. To-day, of 
course, we find it ver>' difficult to have direct city work done 
satisfactorily. It is done, however, to a certain extent, in 
some cities. An instance has recently been called to my 
mind in London, where they are wrestling with enormous 
problems at present aud grappling witli them ver>' satisfacto- 
rily ; where the County Council has determined to abolish 
the contract system so far as practicable and adopt a system 
of direct municipal work. As an instance, a sewer was to 
be constructed in a certain part of the city, and bids were 
advertised for from contractors. The engineer of the city 
estimated the cost at $45,000. The contractors' bids were 
far above that figure and they were not accepted. The 
Council ordered it done directly, and the result was a splen- 
didly constructed sewer was built for $28,000. 

" I believe that with the application of sufficient 
thought — or the same degree of thought which our business 
men apply to their own affairs — to the administration of 
public matters, some method will be devised by which we 
can secure the best quality of work from well paid and intel- 
ligent city workmen rather than from foreign hirelings at 
starvation wages in the employ of contractors. 

"The third great evil of which I wish to speak is the 
predominance of great corporations in our city affairs ; the 
tremendous corrupting influence exerted by street railway 
corporations, gas corporations, electric corporations, telephone 
companies, and the like. You have heard the stories repeat- 
edly and there is no reason for reiteration now. I think we 
cannot do too much in the way of taking these services upon 
ourselves. 

"Our great Bostonian, the distinguished author, the 



I'^eat preacher, the great philanthropist, who, above all, has 

^n characterized by Mr. Ho wells verj' happily as pre- 

Keminently entitled to fame as a great citizen, has very wisely 

lid the greatest stress upon the force of "the together,", as 

rthe strongest factor in the work that moves the world. 

Great ends have been accomplished only through united 

effort. A handful of detennined souls, working in uuision 

for a common result, may thus effect marvels, 

' Let us therefore take the lesson of our adversary to 
beart. These infamous combines of a few selfish and unprin- 
cipled men, exemplified in Tammany, aiming to despoil and 
plunder a great city, accomplish wonders in evil ways. 

"So we, working together, forming as a result of this 
Eonfereuce a National Municipal League, and meeting year 
after year and bringing the force of our influence to bear in 
Philadelphia, in New York, in Boston, in Chicago, in Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, will persistently direct public atten- 
tion to these questions. Thus by united endeavor we can 
Rccomplish wonders and reach our end." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves introduced James M. Beck, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 

James M. Beck, Esq:— 

"Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, it is both a privilege 
Itnd honor to address a gathering so broadly representative of 
many of the best influences and elements of American life, 
and my only regret in so doing is that my engagements have 
been such as to preclude the preparation which either the 
dignity of the audience or the character of the occasion alike 
deserve. 

I " This National Conference for Good City Government 
I0S at once a confession of an evil and an appreciation of a 
danger, and I think we can congratulate ourselves upon this 
the first step to this or any other reform. To make public 
confession of the evil, however, it did not need these public- 
Spirited men to come together, for by the common consent of 
itelligent men throughout the country, the great and signal 
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defect in our American political system is the maladuiinis- 
tration of its municipalities. That sentiment voices itself in 
the words of the Hon. Andrew D. White, who, in an article 
some months ago in the Forum, stated that which the expe- 
rience of all travellers will amply corroborate, viz, that he 
found in Europe no municipality that was worse governed 
than the best of ours, until in his travels he reached Con- 
stantinople, where, in its filthy streets and rotting wharves 
he found some resemblance to those of New York and Phila- 
delphia. (Laughter.) Indeed, it seems to me that this 
public confession perhaps evidences itself in the character 
of our national humor. Witness, for instance, the story of 
the New Yorker who went to Heaven, and was naturally 
enough denied admittance ; (laughter) going below and find- 
ing the sign conspicuously posted, 'Standing Room Only,' 
he buried his face in his hands and said, ' Must I go back to 
New York ? ' Stories such as these are the bubbles on the 
surface, but underneath there courses in the minds of the 
American people, a deep, profound current of feeling, which 
realizes the many defects in our municipal governments. 
Therefore, it seems to me that this notable gathering of men 
is timely. 

"The cause of municipal government is of exceptional 
importance in this country. America, our New York and 
Chicago friends to the contrary notwithstanding, has no 
metropolis (laughter), but is a nation of many cities, of thirty 
cities of over a hundred thousand inhabitants, and three of 
over one million. Between these cities there exist no such 
disparity either in area or population as to give to any the 
predominance that Paris enjoys in France or London in 
England. We might, therefore, expect that a nation of 
many cities would be a nation of well-governed cities, but 
alas ! the very opposite is found to be the case. Another 
reason for making this subject of exceptional moment is that 
the population of our country, under the stress of economic 
laws which we are as powerless to stem as the current of 
Niagara, is being increasingly concentrated in the cities. 
In 1790 only three per cent, of the population were in the 
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cities; to-day over thirty per cent, are there to be found. I 
Ijelieve then, and I think it is a profound truth that each of us 
may take to heart to-night, that the future of the American 
city is the future of the American state. We might as well 
expect this superstructure, within whose walls we stand, to 
remain suspended in the air, if we were to remove the solid 
foundations of masonry from under our feet, as to expect our 
nation to endure if it is to rest upon a foundation of rotten 
and corrupt municipalities. 

"It is not my purpose to discuss the evil, but if you will 
pardon me for a few moments, I wish to advert to one of its 
causes. 

"It is in the power of the people to 'reform it alto- 
gether;' because it is a philosophic truth that a municipal 
government in its administration is but a reflex of the aver- 
■age intelligence and conscience of the community. It is no 
better and it is no worse, and it cannot be in the nature of 
things. A speaker in the Conference this afternoon propound- 
ed a most pertinent query in asking whether we deserved any 
better government than we have. At the same session much 
was said about a monster called Tammany Hall. While I do 
not defend this institution, I do think it is but giving the 
devil his due to say it is not responsible for all the evils of 
mnnicipal government in New York or elsewhere. (Laugh- 
I ter). It was also asserted that the underlying motive for the 
^L interest of the ignorant and poorer element of the population 
^Bwas their desire and ambition to participate in the distribu- 
F'tion of office. While for my part I would not for one 
moment underestimate the pernicious influence of the spoils 
system in this country, I think we are too apt to exaggerate . 
the influence it wields. In my experience only a small per 
cent, of the so-called ward workers desire office. For the 
most part the pursuit of politics is a recreation. Apart from 
this, the desire to serve in public place is not dishonorable. 
This is the people's government and not one of a leisure 
class as in England, and the manual toiler has as much right 
to his ambition to receive a public appointment as a letter 
carrier, as the statesman has to be a cabinet minister. The 



real danger to our government, either national or municipal, 
lies in the apathy of its voters, and therefore the really 
dangerous class of the commnnity, which this Conference 
should most strongly criticise, are the people of property 
and intelligence, who feel that their hands are much too 
clean and nice to engage in politics. (Applause). Between 
the Tammany heeler, who takes an interest in politics and 
attends the primaries, who stands on election day at the 
polls with his window-boot in hand, let his motive be as 
selfish as you please, and the property holder, who will not 
wet his patent-leathers by going to the polls on a rainy 
morning, I have more respect for the Tammany heeler. The 
remedy for this evil of bad city goveniment lies in the people 
of intelligence and property in the community, and to their 
lasting shame they are the ver>' people, who, while criticising 
the party workers, do not feel sufficient interest in public 
a£fairs to participate in them. To accomplish any good the 
moral and intellectual men of the community mtist become 
practical politicians. To win an election they must remem- 
ber that something more is required than fine addresses and 
entertaining essays. Elections are won by votes and votes 
alone. Remember that a day before election is quite too 
soon ; a day after election is an eternity too late. It is on 
election day that the Scripture should be fulfilled, ' Now 
is the accepted time, and this is the day of salvation.' 
(Applause). Nay more, votes must not only be cast on 
election day and at the polling place, but they must be 
counted. 

"I remember a brilliant satire writteu bya Pbiladelphian, 
and doubtless familiar to many of you, called 'Solid for Mul- 
hooly.' In it the boss let fall this Baconian apothegm : 'An 
election officer well in hand is worth half a dozen voters on 
the half shell.' (Laughter). It is because people of intelli- 
gence and of property dream of good government for three 
hundred and sixty-four days of the year, and on the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day of Uie year sit at home, hugging 
their firesides, or go to their counting-houses without voting, 
that our city governments are what they are. This is one of 
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Hhe great causes of the evil which this Conference is called 
opon to combat. 

' Apart from the apathy of good citizens, another cause 
ijof our poor municipal governments is the division of citizens 
in municipal questions upon national political grounds. 
(Applause|. I have taken some interest in politics for the 
last ten years, and have at limes stood at the polling window 
and have watched good citizens of all parlies come to the 
polls, ask for the straight ticket, and elect a town council- 
man on the momentous question of a high or low tariff. The 
phenomenon is peculiar to our country, and is an absurdity 
which no man can defend for a moment. 

'It reminds me, gentlemen, of an incident in an inter- 
esting satire, which is a German classic, viz. : 'Wieland's 
History of the Abderites.' In this the author satirizes a 
fictitious community in which, like some real communities, 
the intelligent citizens seemed, by a kind of Calvanistic 

leology, predestined to be fools. If, for instance, the Abder- 
■swere about to erect a beautiful fountain to Neptune, they 
.covered on the morning of the unveiling that they had reck- 

;ed without their water supply, and instead of a strong, 
:ady stream, the water only trickled from the dolphins' 
nostrils as if they had the influenza. (Laughter). Now the 
homing political issue in Abdera upon which parties divided, 
arose in this peculiar way. A certain man had occasion logo 
across the desert, and for this purpose hired a mule and mule- 
teer, and when he had journeyed some hours, the sun being 
very hot, he asked the muleteer to stop the mule so that he 
could get down and rest in its shadow. The muleteer refused 
to do this unless he was given extra compensation. 'But,' 
said the man, ' j'ou hired the mule to me ; certainly I have 
the right to the shadow. You cannot have a mule without a 
shadow.' The muleteer replied that he had hired the mule, 
but not the shadow, and that it would require a separate and 

istinct agreement, based upon a new consideration, before 
ould allow the shadow to be used. Unable to adjust 

leir difference they returned to Abdera. This cause 

^Udre was tried in the lower court, and then in the 
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Supreme Court, and then in the Municipal Council, and 
finally, as an outgrowth of the feeling between their 
respective partisans, two political parties were formed in 
Abdera, upon which all municipal questions were de- 
cided, one called for brevity the 'Shads' and the other 
' Asses. ' (Laughter). 

"When in Boston, Chicago, New York or Philadelphia, 
men of character, property and intelligence go to the polls 
and elect men to pave and repair their streets, light their 
houses, and provide water, not upon the question of their 
ability to do these things, but according to their opinions as 
to whether the Wilson Bill or the McKinley Bill is the better 
for the country, are not the Democrats the " Shads," and the 
Republicans the "Asses?" {Laughter and applause). I 
believe firmly that the moment that the intelligent people 
of our American communities, for they are intelligent, form 
a due perception of the monstrous and infinite absurdity 
of such a principle of public action, that moment the power 
of the city boss and contract broker will be at an end. The 
division of good citizens of both parties on national politics is 
the opportunity of the spoilsman. 

"It remains for me to say that I congratulate this National 
Conference upon the happy coincidence, that its first and 
initial session is in Philadelphia, and I say that for two 
reasons. In the first place, because from Philadelphia almost 
every noble influence and impulse with which this country 
has been blessed has come. It is tlie city of great conven- 
tions and nation building. From it, as from a fountain head, 
has flowed a perennial stream of noblest influence. It is a 
city (you will pardon the local pride) that not only builds the 
fleetest ships but helped to build the fleetest nation in the 
world, and to it America, in every trying crisis of its national 
life, has turned for tniest inspiration. Here then, at this 
birthplace of our liberties and most sacred altar of our 
patriotism, you can gather from all parts of the country to 
consecrate yourselves anew to this new and most interesting 
development in the eternal and sublime problem of self- 
government ; and here you can hopefully inaugurate a move- 
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ment, which, please God, will redeem America from perhaps 
its foulest disgrace, 

" Besides this, there is this additional propriety- in your 
coming here. I do not say a great deal for the Philadelphia 
city government in all its branches. Its legislative branch 
has been I fear a failure, and to some extent a scandal and 
an open reproach. While it is true that many excellent men 
are in the Council chambers, yet it is also true that men sit 
lere to administrate law for their fellow citizens of Phila- 
ielphia whose election is a lasting disgrace to this city. In 
^e executive branch of our city government, however, muni- 
cipal reform has under its present Mayor taken a distinct step 
forward. Although I am a member of the minority party of 
Philadelphia, it gives me pleasure to testify to the universal 
ipect in which the present Mayor of Philadelphia is held by 
citizens of all parties, and I will therefore ask you, gen- 
en, to drink the health of his honor the Mayor of Phila- 
Iphia." (Applause). 

Mr. Reeves introduced W. Harris Roome, Esq., of New 
Jfork. 

W. Harris Roome, Esq. : — 

"Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is now so late that I 
ill detain you but a moment. We have all been much inter- 
ested in what has been said this evening, and, as a result, a 
most important question presents itself to every one of us, 
which is : What are we individually going to do to bring 
about the reforms which we have been discussing? In my 
judgment, it is necessary that there should be at the present 
time, and for some years to come, a third organization in every 
city, an organization which shall be independent and non- 
partisan. This is essential, in order that proper candidates 
for local offices shall be put in nomination at every election. 
Under our present system, such candidates are nominated 
only when the national parties consider it to their advantage 
to nominate them. The city of Brooklyn, some years ago, 
lad an admirable and independent Mayor in Mr. Low, but 
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for the want of an organized independent movement, after 
Mr. Low went out of office, the management of the public 
affairs of the city was as inefficient and corrupt as at any 
previous period. When the revolution of independent puWic 
opinion again manifested itself before the last election, the 
Republican leaders were "bright enough to see that success 
would result to their party if they nominated a candidate 
worthy of public confidence. This they did, and in conse- 
quence elected their candidates. Hut, gentlemen, we ought 
not to be obliged to wait until the national parties are willing 
to give us relief. We should organize and be prepared to put 
our own candidates in the field, whenever necessary. Perma- 
nent reform lies only in this direction. When Mayor Schieren 
retires from office, who will be nominated in his place? The 
party bosses are now repairing their fences, and day in and 
day out are working to build up and strengthen their organi- 
zations. We know the character of the men they would like 
to nominate. Shall it be after Mayor Schieren, as it was 
after Mayor Low, the 'deluge?' Until public feeling is so 
educated to the importance of honest and capable local gov- 
ernment that the national parties will feel it to be their duty 
to nominate only proper candidates, a third non-partisan 
organization is necessary. The corrupt rings must be abso- 
lutely exterminated, and at every election should be defeated. 
We must not be satisfied with an occasional victory. We 
must destroy the rings and the bosses, root and branch. 

" There was a man who sat at a street comer ; his right 
arm was gone from the elbow, and in the stump hung a wire 
loop with which he turned the crank of a hand-organ. His 
left arm was gone from the shoulder, both his legs were off, 
and one eye was out. On his breast he had a sign on which 
was written : ' I lost my left arm at Chickamaugua, my right 
leg in the battle of the Wilderness,' and so on. As he played, 
a man came along wearing a slouch hat and dropped a five 
dollar note in a little tin can in front of the musician. He 
stopped playing, and looking up at the man, said : ' Did you 
know that you gave me $5 ?' 'Why, certainly, stranger," was 
the answer. 'Will you please tell me why you gave me so 
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much ?' was asked. * Why, of course, ' was the reply. * You 
see I am a Southerner, and I fought in every one of those 
battles that you have marked on your chest, and after the war 
was over, I went out West and made a lot of money, and I 
have come back here in the North to live, and you are the 
first Northern soldier that I have seen trimmed to suit me. * 

*' Gentlemen, this is the only way in which to deal with 
the bosses and the rings. Cut off absolutely all of their present 
support and drive them into adopting an honest means of 
livelihood, and then, if they fall by the wayside, we will give 
them sufiicient assistance to aid them in their distress. 

** Let us unite in forming a third non-partisan organiza- 
tion, and then we will obtain the various reforms concerning 
which we have heard so much this evening. The task may 
be difficult, the victory will be the greater. 

"All merit comes from braving the unequal, 
All glory comes from daring to begin, 
Fame loves the state that, reckless of the sequel, 
Fights long and well, whether it lose or win. ** 



ADDRESSES 



F DELIVERED AT THE ASSOCIATION HALL MEETING, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1894. 



Introductory remarks of Hon. John Field, presiding 
Iticer : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I certainly esteem it an honor to 
t called on to preside over such a meeting as this, for such 
a purpose, and it is certainly a very encouraging sign of the 
times to see such an assemblage here this evening, consider- 
ing the condition of the weather. It is good to see that our 
^Kitizens are taking such an interest in this question, which I 
^Hegard to-day as one of the most important that is presented 
^^B us as a nation, that is, good municipal government. 
^H I want to say that after considerable experience in 
^Biform movements, and also after having had considerable 
^Ibxperience as a public official, I reached this deliberate con- 
clusion, that the spoils system is the tap-root of all political 
corruption. Destroy the tap-root and half the battle for 
g ood city government ts won. (Applause). 
^L I will not detain you with any remarks this evening, 
^fcecause we have a program before us that I am sure will 
^uneet your fullest expectations. The first speaker on that 
program is one that I might say to any American audience, 
requires no introduction. 
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WHAT THE CHURCH CAN DO FOR 
MUNICIPAL REFORM. 



By rev. W. S. RAINSFORD, D. D., New York. 



The subject you give to me compels a broad view. You 
do not desire to hear of guilds and church societies — the 
mint, anise and cumin of every active church organization. 
On the mere line of organization, the best equipped church 
cannot for one moment compare with organizations that 
control sections or wards of any of our cities. How, indeed, 
should they ? These latter have a very narrow and definite 
aim ; the rewards they seek, too, are definite. While, from 
the nature of the case, the fold of the church is inclusive, its 
very strength lies in its comprehensiveness, and not its nar- 
rowness. It can never, therefore, hope to weld together all 
its membership in opposition to any one political party, or in 
support of any one political step. The church must stand 
for ideas rather than methods. Let us get these ideas right, 
and they will soon clothe themselves in fitting acts. The 
method of the church is the method of the leaven, and not 
the method of the law. 

You do not, therefore, wish me to waste your time with 
mere details of church organization. You do want to hear 
from me how the vital life of the church should affect the 
great cause of righteousness, and justice, and civilization, to 
which you have vowed yourselves. The very nature of this 
campaign, friends, is ethical. Here is the first point Its 
aim and its endeavor is to uphold morals in the largest and 
fullest sense. And just because it knows no other end and 
disclaims all personal ambitions, seeking only to bring on a 
fairer and better day, the aims of the churches and the aims of 
this Municipal Reform League are one. 

Now, as to carrying out these aims. Let us see if a closer 
and more intelligent union between church and would-be 
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reformers is not only possible, but probable. We will never 
get better laws or better cities till better men make the one 
and better men live in the other. We have sometimes a slip- 
shod way of trying to get around the Almighty order ; but it 
will not do. Vou may load your statiite book with legislation, 
carried through in the white heat of campaign, or during 
some moral spasm of popular feeling. What is its use? It 
is worse than useless unless it is made operative bv the steady 
pressure of enlightened conscience. Legislation must follow 
the enlightenment of conscience, not conscience follow legis- 
lation. Now 1 distinctly claim that the standard of this land 
in morals is not ahead of, but a little behind, the standard of 
morals that obtains in the Christian churches. Mark, I say, 
only a little. The church ought to be and is on questions of 
morals a little in advance of public sentiment. It cannot be 
very much iu advance, or it would be no guide. If he would 
help me, if he would in truth lead me, the guide I take to be 
my aid in a mountain ascent, or to point my path through some 
untracked wilderness, must be near, and not faroiT. I need to 
grasp his hand and feel his rope, if it is on the mountain ; or 
to see his form, if it is in the wilderness. The empty echo of 
a voice, the uncertain marking of a step, are no equivalents for 
a guide. Now just because the Christian churches are essen- 
tially part aud parcel of the life to which they minister, they 
are, I say, a little ahead, not much, but still a little, of the 
moral sentiment of the people. 

Now, bearing this in mind, what do we mean by good- 
ness, to-day? Naturally, we admit that the standard of 
idness is imperfect, sometimes in an extraordinary degree, 
ir very rendering of the word good is ridiculously inade- 
ite ; we nse it too often in a merely self- regarding sense. 
Most people call a man good if he fulfils the standards of 
righteousness in very partial degree. He may take care of 
himself, spend all his life and lay up all his money merely 
for his family ; he may be utterly careless of his nation, 
selfish towards his city, wilfully igniorant or disobedient to 
the requirements of good citizenship — he still is called good. 
But as we apply to such a man the l^rm good, we feel that it 
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is a misnomer. The fireside virtues are well enough, abso- 
lutely important in their place, but theirs is not the only place 
in which man's obligations to public good are discharged. 



" God bless ine and my i 
My son John and his n 
We four aud no more. 



'ife, 



This sort of religion will iiot pass for goodness mucli 
longer. Beyond question, the standard of goodness is rising 
and widening to-day ; the end of life is no longer declared to 
be the saving of one's own soul. It begins there. But 
individual goodness exists as the bee exists for the hive- 
that the store of it and the sweetness of it may enrich the 
community. The end of Christian effort, the goal of Chris- 
tian hope, is not the good man, but the Holy City. 

Here, theu, I hold, the widening of the church's concep- 
tion of goodness must profoundly affect reforms. You who 
feel the all -importance of such reforms, need to set about 
with confidence the capture of the churches. It is their 
duty to support you. It is their privilege to aid you. It is 
treachery to fail to support you. And the churches — multi- 
tudes within them, to-day, are deeply conscious of the fact 
that they no longer take the place that they should late 
in the confidence and respect of many thoughtful and self- 
sacrificing men. In such movements as you have inaugu- 
rated, there is a great chance for the churches themselves. 
By thoroughly championing such a cause, they can do a 
great deal to commend themselves to the public conscience in 
the sight of God. 

Then as to the future success of this movement. Again, 
I do not hesitate to say that it is absolutely dependent on 
the development of a better, higher, more pervasive social 
esteem in the community. The life of every community 
depends on and is moulded by its standard of social esteem. 
No matter how rude tliat community may be, how barbaric 
its civilization, the rule holds good. Many years ago, I spent 
some months in the camp of Indians that had never met 
white men except in war. The social esteem of the red raan 
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5 very distinctly understood, capable of the clearest possible 
Bcpression in those days ; it consisted of scalps and stolen 
ponies. There is not a criminal gang in any of our large 
cities but is held together by its own proper standard of social 
esteem. It may seem to you impossible ; were you to study 
its standards they would seem ridiculous ; but they are all- 
sufficient to those who obey them. 

Now, what standard of social esteem generally prevails 

Lin our community to-day? Alas! there can be but one 

ftanswer given to this question. It is wealth. Social esteem 

r is dependent on its possession, little matter how it was got, 

little matter how it is defended ; some objection may have been 

made to the original getter or defender, but we are not hard on 

I his children. All doors open to gold ; the best men find it 

^Lhard to resist wealth ; he who possesses it is cursed with false 

^pfiiends, who flatter and cajole, and envious foes who say 

^ behind his back what they will not dare to say to his face ; 

he is surrounded by a treble circle of bowing sycophants. 

They court him, crowd him, flatter him, take his presents, 

rush to his hospitality, put his sons in clubs, marry his 

daughters, open all doors to him — alas ! even the doors of the 

cabinet of the embassy. A body of cultured and refined ' 

people who shall express all that is important, true, artistic, 

witty and progressive in our civilization — that is what society 

ought to be. But these would-be social dictators claim 

admiration and exercise sway on the ground of money — and 

only money. Such a society is without parallel in the history 

of any race, and yet it is a positive danger to us to-day. 

You say. What has all this tirade got to do with Muni- 
cipal Reform and the aid the church can give it? It has very 
much to do with it. It is because the upper class, so called, 
■without high aims, without sympathy, without any sense of 
municipal obligation, without anything indeed that goes to 
make a true aristocracy, are binding themselves together to 
pf nothing but wealth. It is largely for this reason that 
ie masses of the illiterate and working people bind thera- 
Rlves together to oppose such wealth. And both bodies of 
ind their natural field in the city. The church 
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has hesitated between the two ; she cannot afford to hesitate. 
The sign under which she is sworn to do battle is not the 
dollar but the cross. In all ages, under all changes of law, 
she has been professedly on the side of the poor as was h« 
Lord, It is the want of unity, the prevalence of ignorance, 
the warping of prejudice, the craving for power — something 
that shall offset the tremendous power of wealth^ — that largely 
binds what we call the half civilized and uneducated part of 
the community together in our cities. And we can only 
reach them by one and all uniting to give them another and 
a better standard of social esteem than the standard of money. 
For the standard that obtains among the millionaires will 
obtain among the labor-union voters. The standard that men 
follow at the club will just as certainly dominate the news- 
paper boy on the street. The millionaire has his following, 
so has the lad who generally has a dollar in his pocket. And 
only by persistent Christian effort, only by new and strong 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ in its very essence 
and spirit, can we make men see that the end of life is not 
gain but duty. 

But, you say, the churches are away behind iu this 
matter ; you need to convert them to this movement. Be 
patient yet a moment — of course you do. Why are the 
churches behind in this matter? Because the chutx:hes are 
part and parcel of the people ; they are bound up to the 
people ; they move slowly, because the people move slowly. 
The church is an evolution ; she slowly casts off forms that 
are no longer useful ; she slowly creates forms to fit the needs 
of the time. She could be no aid to the community if she 
registered readily and with great sensitiveness all the tempo- 
ral movements within it, all the fluctuations of opinion. 
Evolution and devolution both work witliin her, the slough- 
ing off of members no longer useful, the fitting of new organs 
to new uses, and both the result of life ; the slowness of the 
church's movement is the result of her unity with the people 
she must lead and direct. 

I have detained you long enough, but be patient with me 
yet a moment. On one point further I would dwell, Thi.s 
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e we must win ; in this struggle victory is sure. How do 
e know it? We/ee/it, That is the final argument after 
all. Life is ever saved by instinct, whether it be the ephemera 
or the man. Let instinct fail or falter, and the life it affects 
is sacrificed. Life literally lives by obedience to instinct. 
Side by side in one piece of clay are two smooth, long, cylin- 
drical holes sealed up. At the bottom of each is a larva. 
Look at thein and you will see that whereas one larva fills up 
the hole completely, the other has the same length as its body 
of empty space above it. In their first rudimentary stage, no 
microscope can detect the difference between those two cater- 
iiillars. What does the empty space then mean ? Is it chance ? 

i it useless? No. The one is a male and therefore grows 
BDms ; the lady will not grow any. That is the meaning of 
Ihe space above the head of number one. Instinct never 
fails, not the instinct even of the beetle. 

But instinct rises higher. In man it is the last, the final 

[uice. We venture, then, to call it by another name. Resi- 

lent in man, in all ages, in all times, in all religions, under 
umost all sorts of environment, we still find it, and we call 
h/aii/i. It proves its reality by giving invariably the best it 
s to the best it knows. There is plenty of it in the world 

Q-day. How do we know that we are not fools and blind to 
add the eflfbrt and trouble that this campaign means to our 
other cares? How do we know that we are not fools in 
burdening ourselves with obligations, with undertaking duties 
that will bring us many an unpleasant hour and perhaps cost 
us many friends ? There is only one answer — we do it because 
we must. Instinct tells us it is right. We, in our own small 
way, too, must offer what we have to the best we know. 

In December, 1893, a terrible gale met theS. S, Amster- 
dam. As the gale went down, a schooner in distress was 
sighted ; the steamer bore up to aid. Fourteen men were 
then seen laslicd to the rigging, working the pumps in freez- 
ing weather, barely able to keep their schooner afloat. The 
captain of the Amsterdam laid his steamer to, and called for 
jfolunteers to launch the life-boat. They came, six men and 
I officer. She had almost reached the schooner, when a 
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terrible sea struck and swamped her. The big liner stood as 
near as she could to save her drowning men ; but the weather 
was bitter and the sleet was thick, and the poor fellows could 
not hold on till the life-line was thrown to them, and all but 
one failed to make good their grasp and drowned before their 
comrades' eyes. Then a noble deed was done. Withoutany 
word from the captain, seven more volunteered to launch the 
other boat, and again seek to save the fourteen men whom 
they did not know. If you had seen them on the deck before 
the Amsterdam left New York, you would no doubt have 
thought them commonplace men enough. If you had seen 
them going about their business or loafing about the ship, 
you would not have picked them out as typical heroes. But 
under the common, gray crust of the Dutchman's exterior 
there burned the sacred fire. 

The instinct that has carried man up and on, and we 
believe will carry him on forever, to offer the best he has to 
the best he knows, what justifies it? Nothing he obtains 
here. Long before the victory which he has foreseen is won; 
long before that Messiah steps forth whose face he has yearned 
to behold, he has passed from earth away. Nothing justifies 
it, I say, but the ever triumphant instinct of nature — man at 
his best — that, at the last, man at his best will not be put to 
confusion. Instincts higher than those of the belly or the 
pocket shall surely not be gainsayed ; what holds good for the 
beetle holds good for the man. And so we must follow our 
higher aims ; not only follow our appetites, but obey and 
follow our dreams, for 



■•Right must 1 



s God is God." 



In this common effort, then, to purify our cities and all 
the complex life which those cities affect, we obey this first, 
last and final argument — we feel it is the thing to do ; there- 
fore we seek to do it, and in the doing of it will do what 
we can to unite all good men in the community. We do it 
because we must. It is not because Tammany is weakening 
or losing a few voles in New York ; or merely because there 
are some signs of better government elsewhere. It is because 
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we have got to do the best thing we know. When you have 
said that, you have said all there is about it. As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of man his friend. We go 
back to the various lives and employments, but we do not go 
as we came. We go back with clearer views of duty, and 
larger hopes for the future. Let us remember that we have 
vast allies, we are not alone ; the tides of God are flowing 
beneath us, the trade winds of God are filling our sails. 

A man may turn from his friend and find a new one ; he 
may neglect fortune and fickle fortune may, by his very 
carelessness, be drawn to press on him her favors ; but if he 
has a fair vision and obeys it not, it leaves him and coipeth 
not again. If, therefore, during these past days, you have 
had a dream of a fair city and a better life, I say to you to- 
night. Arise and follow your dream ! For 

• ' Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply ; 
' Tis man 's perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die. ' * 
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Bv CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. Baltimore. Md. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel bound to tell you that all I 
had to say on the subject mentioned by the President, I said 
yest»rday, and I will not venture to repeat it. for it was not 
cheerful then, and it has not grown more so since. Among 
the many and verj- kind criticisms which I heard on that 
paper, there was one that raised my opinion of human nature 
because it was not too kind for me to believe it sincere, I was 
told I had failed to indicate a remedy for those evils which 
the critic did not think I had failed to indicate as existing. 
1 will endeavor very briefly, to repair this omission, 

I suggested the remedy I recommended when I said at 
the close of my paper, that in the city where I was bom and 
where I now live, and in every other citj- wherever situated, 
so long as it is inhabited by men, — I do not venture to speak 
as to that city which some of those who have addressed us 
saw in prophecy — but I am quite sure that while we continue 
to live and to be the beings we are, ever\' community will i 
that kind and degree of good government which it dest 
If v-ou wish to secure for the community a better govemmo 
>-ou must make the community deserve a better govemmei 
and show that it deser\-es it by getting it. (Applause). 

This is very much like the old problem of how to 1( 
to swim. You will never learn to swim without going into 
the water, and there is no real way to accomplish the feat 
except to try until you do it. The great danger in all these 
trtovemeuts, the one temptation to which professinal refoi 
CTS are exposed, is that, instead of undertaking to actiu 
-rinove the evil, they want to persuade everybody else t 
-(■ one particular, patent remedy which they consider md 
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torious beyond everj'thing else, must be universally applied 
before we try to do anything. (Applause). 

We have heard during the past two days many different 
measures recommended, and of these there is hardly one 

I wherein there is not some promise of good ; hardly one 
which, if it could be practically applied, would not render 
the governments of our great cities more worthy of the 
people who live in them, or, perhaps I should say, more 
worthy of what the people who live in them ought to be. I 
have no evil to say of any of the papers or auy of the 
various suggested plans to secure either a wider participation 
of the better endowed sex in politics, which it would doubt- 
less make better, as it does everything it touches; or a clearer 
comprehension by clergymen and religious bodies of their 
relation to politics ; or the adoption of different schemes of 
civic administration or popular representation, whereby this 
01 that evil which we find before our eyes will be cured. 
But, while we are talking about these things, and thinking 
and writing about them and doing that which no doubt 
contains a promise of good for the future, there is always 
right before us some present duty, some wicked man to be 
denounced or punished, some scandal to be exposed, some 
abuse to be met and combated, some particular practical 
reform that you can see will actually do away with some evil 
I that you can also see. While thinking how you could make 
^H an ideal city, try to make the city actually before you, that 
^^B cit}' which is a living thing, and not a thing drawn oa paper. 
^H Try to make that somewhat nearer to what you have in 
^M mind. (Applause). 

^H I listened with great pleasure to the gentleman who 
^^ *^«''essed us on the subject of participation in the primaries. 
I Perhaps I listened to him with the greater pleasure because I 
never voted at a primary in my life, and I have no doubt, from 
the expcrieuce of others, that had I done so I might have 
rtsembled the other gentlemen, who felt like one grain of 
™rti >o a peck of dirt when he went to a primary. Ne^-er- 
««lcsas. that is what I should like to see e\-«ry man do, and 
*Mt a man, i mean an honorable man, would do more resdily 
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if he got rid of a false theory as to what going into a primary 
means. Possibly I can illustrate my own doctrine of speak- 
ing to the point and practically if I come down from gener- 
alities to one concrete application of it, and point out why it 
is that good citizens keep away from the primaries, even those 
who, like one of the speakers to-day, are " not afraid of dirty- 
ing their hands, since they know they can wash them." 
(Laughter). When au honorable man goes into a primary, 
he does not pledge himself to vote for the candidate who shall 
be nominated at that primary ; he does not announce him- 
self to be a member of a party at whose primary he votes ; 
the result of tlie primary will itself determine whether he is 
or is not a member of that party ; and no citizen has the right 
to say that he is a Democrat or a Republican, is anything else 
that you chose to name, until he knows what man the party 
with whom he thus allies himself will offer to his suffrage at 
the polls. (Applause). He goes into the primary saying to 
the party "I expect to be able to work with you ; I think yon 
are more likely to offer me a field wherein I can labor with 
benefit to the community and with satisfaction to my own 
conscience than is your rival. I come to do what little I can 
to make your organization what I hope it will be, but if I try 
that and fail, I have not placed my conscience in your hands, 
and, whilst it was right for me to try to make you do well, 
since you will not do well, I will make you see that I know 
how badly yon have done." 

I return from the practical to the abstract, at least as 
near to the abstract as I will get this evening. Let me say 
that in this work of making the community better, so that it 
may deserve, and by deserving, get a better government, it 
appears to me a question that answers itself whether we can 
afford to do without any force that works for righteousness. 
In the work of trying to make the community better yon 
can neglect any one part only with a result of harm to 
the whole. It is idle to ask whether such an immense engine 
for good as the ecclesiastical organization of Christendom, 
whether any organization aiming to make men better observe 
the moral principles of the Gospel, can remain neutral in such 
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Such a question is a calumny, it implies that 
nay have become a mere excrescence on the field 
in which it should ceaselessly work. 

One of the speakers to whom we listened with great 
pleasure to-day, founded his hope upon education. If when 
you say "educate" you use the word in the sense I give to 
it, I fully agree with him ; but it is not merely the educa- 
tion of children, and it is most emphatically not the education 
'hich you get from books, which I know as perhaps the 
lost promising of all the various means to bring us better 
vemment. When you have placed the government in the 
hands of all its citizens, then you must make, if you would 
have the government what you wish it to be, its citizens 
[Worthy of the duties which you impose upou them. You 
do that a little more easily if they know how to read 
lughter), but very little. Your voters will be no better 
pie to cast their ballots as honorable and conscientious 
len should cast their ballots, because they can read the face of 
le two-dollar bills they are to receive for voting. Believe me, 
is 3 pure fetich worship to expect book-learning to save you 
im the evils which must follow if you are neglecting the 
:eat ends of education, when you are attending to its mere 
accidents. What do you mean by education? When you 
break a horse, to lit him for his part in life, you make him a 
different kind of animal from what he was when you took 
him in baud. Now let your schools make men and women 
fit for the work before them, not by merely pumping into 
them a certain amount of instruction, but by developing 
ise elements of character which they must have to dis- 
;e creditably the duties which you have imposed on 
tern. 

Benjamin Franklin had to use the money given him for 
his food to buy the books he studied ; the part of his educa- 
tion which was most effective in making him the Benjamin 
^Tauklin of history, was the very necessity that fostered a 
■termination to sell his food for the sake of gaining instruc- 
It was much less reading the books than acquiring the 
loral force needed to get them. (Applause.) 
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To explain the end of the education I recommend will 
also be the end of my remarks. It is perfectly hopeless, 
ladies and gentlemen, to found any moral movement upon 
self interest. We heard yesterday of a man who paid one 
hundred dollars annually to Tammany Hall, to be allowed to 
vote the Republican ticket. If he were merely a share- 
holder in a joint stock company called New York City, 
thinking only how he could make the largest possible divi- 
dend for himself, not thinking of other share-holders, and I 
do not see why, from that point of view, he needed to think 
of them, then he made a good investment when he paid his 
hundred dollars. He certainly saved himself time and trouble 
and annoyance and irritation worth more than that sum, by 
compounding with the abuses he saw around him. I need 
not say that the task of making or preserving any kind of 
good government in any community would be hopeless, if 
that community contained only or principally such men 
as he. 

A very common argument in matters of this kind, one 
much abused, and which has done injury to the cause of mu- 
nicipal reform as it has to those of other reforms, is to tell 
the rich man that he should interest himself in the afiairs of 
his city principally because his tax bill will be less at the end 
of the year. (Applause). There is really the same objection 
to this that there is to telling Snuday-school children they 
will always have a good time if they come to school when 
they see right before their eyes that those who go fishing on 
Sunday have a better time, (Laughter). He simply knows 
you are not telling the truth. He won't save money ; at least 
he will seldom save money by doing anything of the kind. 
It will cost him in time and labor and interruption of other 
business much more probably to make his city's govemmeat 
better, and whether his tax bill will really be smaller when 
this has been done is by no means as clear as we should wish it 

The writer of the paper read yesterday, of which I can 
say, not only as a matter of gallantry, but what you cannot 
always do in matters of gallantry, truthfully, as well, that I 
thought it the best paper read ; said that the great object of 




an increased participation by her sex in at least municipal 
politics, the great advantage she saw in this was that it would 
import more "sentiment" into them. Here again, ladies 
and gentlemen, as I said about education, it depends upon 
what you mean by ' ' sentiment. ' ' In one sense of the word 1 
agree with her heartily, but I don't like that kind of senti- 
ment which is talked about as "altruism." In the first place 
I don't know exactly what that word means. I have never 
yet quite understood if I get up and give my seat to a lady in 
the street carwhy that action should be called "altruistic," 
It may.be that I do it because I think it is right. If you 
mean that by "altniism," I am reminded of the remark of a 
professor in a divinity school to whom a student brought a 
lesis in which, describing some events in the Old Testament, 
le said, " In the midst of all this tumult, the son of Amrani 
:ood unmoved." "Who do you mean by 'the son of 
Lmram?' " " Please, sir, I meant Moses." " Well, if you 
lOt Moses, why did not you say Moses." (Laughter). 
If you mean a thing is right what is the use of calling it 
altruistic? Why do you take such an outlandish word to 
express such a familiar idea? (Laughter.) 

I may have another motive : I may feel pretty well and 
not at all tired, and as a mere matter of habit, it makes me a 
little uncomfortable to see a lady standing while I am sitting, 
and, therefore, I think I would be more comfortable if I rode 
lalf a square holding on to the strap. If this is all that 
altruism" means, I don't think much of or expect much 
It looks, to my mind, ver>- like a form of selfishness, 
and anyhow it will never move moimtaius. 

The kind of " sentiment" which we want imported into 
municipal politics, the kind of sentiment that we want 
brought into every kind of work by which we hope to make 
our fellow men better, is the kind of sentiment to which the 
speaker who has just addressed you referred, when he told you 
of those men, who, after six out of seven had been drowned 
before their eyes, sti'l volunteered to fill their place. 

There was some gentleman who addressed us to-day, 
rho referred to Matthew Arnold's "Alternative of Culture or 
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Auarchy." I wonder if men like those who volunteered aie 
what he meant by the "cultured class," who are to preserve 
us from anarchy? " Culture" is another word I don't like 
very much, still if that is what it means, if it is that tiling 
I would prefer another name ; but if you mean by culture a 
sense of duty; if you mean that frame of mind in which a 
man considers consequences to himself or others so far as it 
is needful to determine what is right, but when he has settled 
that question then puts all consequences, whatever they are, 
once and forever behind him, and feels that he has nothing 
more to say or to think but only something to do ; — if that is 
the kind of "culture" that will be produced by the kind of 
"education" that you have in mind, why then let us wel- 
come that education and let us trust to that form of culture. 
(Applause). 

You perhaps remember the words of General Picton to 
his men when he said, "Come on, you drunken, pilfering 
scoundrels," prefacing his command with an expletive not 
connected with the "tinker's dam" that General Butler used 
to mention. These men, and they probably deserved their 
commander's epithet, could hardly be called "cultured;" 
that is not the name which would have been readily given to 
them, and yet they came on. (Laughter and applause). 
Tbey were wanting in many things ; they were not model 
men, but they knew what was the one thing needed to be 
done then and there and they did it, aud that, ladies and 
gentlemeu, is what true reformers have to learn and have to 
do. (Applause). 
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FTHE SEPARATION OF MUNICIPAL FROM 
NATIONAL POLITICS. 



By MOOREHIELD STOREY, Boston, Mass. 



At this iate hour, and after a Municipal Convention which 
has lasted two days, the first thing you can fairly require of a 
Speaker is that he shall speak to the point, and I will endeavor 
I what I say to comply with that rule. 

There is one proposition upon which I believe that the 
klunicipal Convention has unanimously agreed, and that is 
lat the government of almost every American city is bad. 
JVe are told by one distinguished authority, who had travelled 
a]] over Europe, that he had visited every city from Budha 
Peslh to Liverpool, and found not one that was not better 
governed Uian the very best of American cities. We, pre- 
eminently, as we call ourselves a business people, the invent- 
ors as we are apt to think of self-government, are obliged to 
confess that when we undertake to apply our business prin- 
ciples to that form of self-government which comes closest to 
ns, we cannot compete with what we sometimes call "the 
eSete monarchies of the Old World." Not a very laudable 
confession. Why is it so? 

Perhaps the reason is best expressed in what I fancy every 
one of yon has heard in one or another form of language, 
"Well, it does not make very much difference. We get along 
tolerably well. The government does not trouble us. It is 
not worth oui while to turn from what is more agreeable and 
devote oar time to the government of the city. It is not worth 
thetrooblc City government doesn't come very near as." 
There is a fornt of politics in which we all take a gm^ 
, which we call National Politics. Once in ewiy Samt 
, and in a less degree, ever>- two >"€»$, we tarn Ottr 
' Bimde down, we spend our money, wc ^MC ««t 
rty almost ever>- day for two or tk>t« B i*w»^ft. 
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we discuss national questions pro and con incessantly. As I 
came to the Convention yesterday I saw upon a poster at a 
neighboring; theatre that the Hon. J. S. Stevens was going 
to address the people on the subject of the Sandwich Islands. 
Those who wanted to be sure of seats were expected to pay 
seventy-five cents or one dollar, while only fifty cents was 
charged to those who would take their chances. This would 
seem to indicate that even between the national elections we 
still take a great interest in National Politics. The afTaiis of 
Hawaii have occupied the attention of the President, Cabi- 
net, both Houses of Congress and the newspapers, for some- 
thing like six weeks, to put it mildly. We ourselves have 
taken vigorous sides, not so much according to our knowledge 
of the question, as according to our views on the subject of 
the Tariff. I do not mean to say that tlie question is nol 
important It is important that the United States in dealing 
with foreign nations should observe the strictest rules of 
justice, and in dealing with the weakest of our neighbors 
we should be peculiarly careful not to do anything of which 
a strong neighbor could complain if it were done to her. 
(Applause). 

Yet if the Sandwich Islands were the subject of a revolu- 
tion to-morrow, which killed off half the population, if they 
were annexed to this country, if they were sunk in the ocean, 
and the fact were carefully kept out of the newspapers, no citi- 
zen of Philadelphia would ever find it out. Your daily life 
would go on, your business would go on, your pleasure, 
income and expenditure would be alike unaffected. Is that 
true of municipal politics? 

I suppose you will agree with me that your life, your 
health, your property and your education are important to 
you all. What does your life and health depend ou in these 
days of bacteria and bacilli? It depends first on pure drink- 
ing water, and it is the city's business to see that the water 
is pure. In the next place on healthy food, and it is the 
business of your market inspector to see that no impure 
provisions find their way to your table. There is the 
milk on which the babies are fed, and it is the duty of 
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ihe milk inspector to see that no watered or unhealthy milk 
s sold. 

If yon invest your money iu a dwelling-house, as I 
ielieve many in Philadelphia do to a larger extent than in 
rther cities in the country, the safety of that house depends 
6 to whether or not your neighbor erects a structure which 
rill be a fire trap. In the same way, if you invest in a build- 
ng in the business part of the city, the enforcement of the 
niitding laws and an efficient Fire Department depends on 
Four municipal government. 

If your children go to the public school or to the private 
chool, and there meet some child who comes from a house 
Inhere diphtheria or scarlet fever is raging, your children 
Bay be infected and bring home disease which will carry off 
four whole family, The enforcement of precautions against 
ie spread of contagious disease is the province of municipal 
luthorities. 

When you go to your bed at uight you want to sleep 
indisturbed, and you want a strong police force to protect you, 
md that is within the municipal province. 

The education of your children largely depends on the 
school, and that again is municipal government. 

Bating, drinking, waking, sleeping, in the theatre, in 

the school, on the street, your health, your life, your safety, 

your property depend on efficient municipal government 

^L^re you not interested in all these things? Why, if you are 

^Hnterested, do yon not have efficient government ? 

^r Again, let me repeat one of the common questions which 

the average citizen asks when bad government is forced upon 

his attention, "Why don't the people whose business it is 

look after these things?" and I ask you the question "why 

the people whose business it is to look after these 

liings, attend to it?" Who are they? The ladies and 

xitlemen I see before me are the people. Every man has 

Bfae same rights, the same duties, the same responsibilities. 

frhe richer, the abler, the better qualified to take part, the 

ater his responsibilities. "To whom much i.s given, of 

a shall much be required." It is idle for a man who lives 
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at No. 50 Locust Street to say that the business must be 
done by a man who lives at No. 51. The responsibility is 
on yoti all, and there is not a nian or woman who has a right 
to shirk his or her share, or to say that anybody else must do 
the work which he or she declines to do. 

Let us suppose that we have reached the point where 
you recognize the fact that the bad citizen is the man whom 
we are in the habit of caHing a good one, the man who can 
serve his city and will not ; that he is the worst citizen we 
have. You have reached the point where you are willing to 
take a hand and do what you can. What is the Brst thing to 
do? The goveniment of a city, as Mrs, Mumford said, is 
largely a question of housekeeping. So far as keeping the 
city clean, it is the same thing on a large scale. When it 
comes to constructing new works, new sewens, it is a matter 
of business, and very much the same business that is done by 
a railroad or other corporation when they construct new works. 

I should like to ask the ladies who are charged with the 
duties of hon.sekeeping, what is the first thing they do when 
they return from the country in the autumn and open the 
house again? Is it not to engage a cook? When you meet 
the candidates, is not the first question asked, "What do you 
know about cooking?" It certainly is not "What do you 
think about the Sandwich Islands?" 

The merchant who engages an ofHce boy and finds 
him sweeping out the office at ten in themorningand neglect- 
ing his duties, discharges him. He does not retain him 
because he finds him sound on the question of the Tariff. 

Your object is to get for the particular work you want 
done somebody who understands that work, somebody trained 
to it iu housekeeping or in business. Why not, when you. 
have taken charge of your municipal business, apply the same 
rule? The first thing to do is to get good men to do the work. 
You must, however, bear in mind that a man may be soedu- 
cated, trained and qualified as to be an ornament to the 
Supreme Bench of the United States, and yet make a bad 
policeman. A man may be qualified to prescribe for a bad 
nervous disorder, and yet not be able to inspect a sewer. 
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herefore, the first thing to do is to apply the rule that yoii 
tpant a fit man. If you are going to bore a hole and send to 
i hardware store, you don't simply tell the servant to get a 
tool. You ask for a gimlet ; you are not satisfied with an 
dze, saw or plane. When yon are cutting down a tree you 
want an axe aJid nothing else. A man is nothing but a tool. 
We often say that a man is out of place because he is a round 
jeg in a square hole. The principal thing is to put square 
men in square holes. This, if I am not mistaken, is simply 
common sense. 

If you want to have your sewers well constnicted get 
lomebody who understands the business. If you want your 
Khools well taught you want competent, well-trained school 
teachers. If you want good policemen you select men partly 
(nth regard to their education, and partly with regard to 
Gieir muscle. What system do you regularly adopt ? Cer- 
ainly not that. If the average voter were to confess iu 
English the course of reasoning by which he is governed, it 
frould be something like this: "I joined the Republican 
party iu 1856 for the purpose of preventing the extension of 
riavery into the territories. To be sure that is done, — we 
fought the war and freed the slaves; but if the question 
arises, who shall be mayor of Philadelphia, I shall vote for 

s Republican candidate because of the glories of Sumter 
r Lincoln." It seems to me that we are so busy freeing the 
lave, restoring the Union, and fighting the war, that we 
: no time to do the business which is right under our 
es. (Applause). 
Is that reason ? Is that common sense ? The opposite 
^urse is simply to say, "We who live iu the same city want 

an streets, we want good sewers, we want efficient building 
gws, a good Fire Department and good police. Let us make 
I party and see if we cannot get these things." Men may 
Uffer so far that one may think twenty cents per ton a suffi- 
aeut duty on a certain article, while another wants twenty- 
ive cents, but they may equally dislike to be burned out of 
louse and home in the middle of the night. Why insist that 
^e>' won't elect any man as head of the Fire Department 
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unless he agrees with them as to the proper duty on iipn? 
It is difficult, gentlemen, seriously to discuss it, yet we, such' 
an intelligent people as we call ourselves, go on year after 
ye^r and determine who shall build our sewers without the 
least regard to his ability ; by discussing issnes settled twent>- 
years ago, and as far from the sewers of Philadelphia as they 
are from the mountains of the moon. 

You have perhaps reached the point of agreeing that you 
want a fit man, and you go to the man and ask him to serve 
you. On one hand there is the Pennsylvania Railroad or some 
other corporation, which says to the man you have selected, 
"Come to us and we will give j'ou a very good salary and a 
permanent position. We will give you a board of director, 
competent to assist you at any time, and you shall stay there 
and be happy as long as you live and do well," 

On the other hand, you say " Come to us, and you shall 
begin by making a very handsome contribution to the cam- 
paign fund. You will be out of pocket at the outset, though 
if elected you may get your money back. In the next place, 
you must deal with some very practical men, who will insist 
upon knowing what yon propose to do for them. They are 
'bosses,' not men who are put off with vague sentiments, 
bnt who want something quite distinct." 

If that gauntlet is run you are nominated, and then every 
sin that you have ever committed, and many that you did not 
commit, are spread before your neighbors in the papers every 
morning for three months. If you pass this ordeal and are 
elected, every good citizen stands ready to kick you if you 
make any mistake, but never to afford you the least assistance. 
All the bad citizens will come and beleaguer your office irom 
the time you come in the morning until you go home at 
night, and all the time there is not a single good citizen to 
hold up your hands, and if, in your weakness, you put some 
incompetent person in an important position, the next morn- 
ing the papers will blaze with your failure. 

Then will come another election, and out you will go and 
somebody else will come in. This, if you tell the truth, 
your attractive prospectus. 
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Do you really think, sensible business men and women 
■ Philadelphia, that you ought to get this candidate away 
' ftom the Pennsylvania Railroad? Can you really expect a 
man to sacrifice himself in that way, and turn his back on the 
permanent position that is offered him? If you really do 
expect it, 1 can only say you are destined to experience the 
most bitter disappointment. What then are you going to do? 
Men enter the political field for three reasons : Money, 
honor, and a sense of duty. You do not offer money. In 
our part of the countrj', at least, we do not offer very much. I 
do not know how it would be here. There is not much honor 
in holding office to-day, and there is only left the sense of 
duty. No man's sense of duty, if he is a high minded man, 
induces him to seek the office for the purpose of forcing him- 
self upon the reluctant body of his fellow citizens. 

Is it surprising that you do not get first rate men in your 
-municipal service ? 

Sensible business men can find a remedy for the evil if 
&ey will only take the trouble. 

It does not require a large salary but a man must under- 
ind that his tenure is secure. Yon who want good service 
we it to yourselves as you owe it to them to say, " We will 
i that our competent servants are retained in office. You 
1 remain here as long as you do your work well, and you 
fliall have fair pay." To accomplish this you must organize 
For the purpose. Your own good sense will do the rest. 

Municipal government affects the most vital interests you 
have. If you do not realize the fact that a little care on your 
part, a little organization, a little forgetting of what happened 
twenty-five years ago, a little forgetting of the glories of the 
Republican party, and remembering the present flagrancy of 
r municipal government is essential, I am fearful of the 
suits. 



PRACTICAL WORK IN POUTICJ 



By HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Washin( 



There are two gospels I always want to pread 
ers, whether they are working for civil service n 
municipal reform, or for any other reform. The fi 
gospel of morality ; the next is the gospel of efficie 
a body like this 1 do not think I have to dwell m 
the necessity of being straight and decent, for of 
man must try to render disinterested, honest servi 
community if he has the least claim to be called a 
zen. But I know yon don't need to have me dv 
this side of the question. You come here represei 
men who sincerely wish to see our municipal go" 
purified, to see our public officials elected because 
likely to render honest service to the community, a 
our whole political life conducted in accordance 
highest standards of morality. \ 

I don't have to tell you to be upright, but I m 
have to tell you to be practical and efficient, V^ 
practical I don't mean that you have got to connivel 
doing or submit to it ; ou the contrary, I believe 
most practical of politicians is the most honest, an 
the long run the politics of fraud and treacher>' am 
and foulness are unpractical politics. But I do me 
that you have got to face facts as they are ; that, wl 
ing a high standard, you have yet got to realize t 
are very many men whose standard is not so high, 
you must strive to get out from these men the best 
in them, even though it is not the absolute best. In > 
iug men whose standards are not as high as they ou 
{though this condemnation is often necessary) you 
careful not to encourage men whose standards are si 
It is sometimes necessary to help the best by otb 
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the good, even though it produce the temporary triumph of 
the bad ; but such action must always be regarded as excep- 
tioual; to follow it out as a steady policy is an infallible 
method of working evil to the community. 

Two points in especial bear in mind : be actors, and not 
merely critics of others, in the first place, and in the second, 
do not try to accomplish anything at the verj' beginning, and 
then because you fail abandon the effort to accomplish 
anything. 

As to the first point, criticism is a very good thing, but 
work is a much better one. It is not the man who sits at 
home in his parlor, the man who reads his evening paper 
before the fire and says how bad our politicians are, who ever 
works an improvement in our municipal government. It is 
the man who goes out to the primaries and the polls, who 
attends the meetings of his party organizations, if he is a 
party man, or who gets up effective independent organiza- 
tions if he is not a party man, the man who wins in actual 
hard fighting and who is not afraid of the blood and sweat — 
he is the man who deserves our gratitude; he is the man 
upon whom we must ultimately rely for results. Meetings 
like this, where all of us who believe alike get together, 
talk with one another, and learn to see the situation as it is, 
and try to plan methods for making it better, serve an 
admirable purpose, too ; but the real battle must be fought 
out on other and less pleasaut fields. In the end the work 
has got to be done by actual, hard, stubborn, long-continued 
service in the field of practical politics it^lf. You have got 
to go out and meet not merely the men who think like you, 
but the men who think differently from you. You have got 
to try to win them to your side by argument; to trj- to beat 
them and overthrow them, and drive them from the field if 
you can't win them by argnment. You may as well make np 
youj mind at the beginning that when you thus go into prac- 
tical politics you will make some mistakes, and yon will be 
criticised by those who don't go in ; but you may make up 
your mind also that in no other way can you ever achieve 
anything, and that the crown must finally be awarded, not 
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to the man who says how poorly others have done the work, 
but to the man who actually does the work, even though he 
does it imperfectly and with many shortcomings, 

Again, don't try to begin by reforming the whole world. 
Prove yourself to be a tolerably efficient under-officer before 
you aspire to the work of the commander-in-chief. Of course 
from the outset you must take an interest in the great pro- 
blems of state and national legislation, no less than of niuni- 
,cipal ; but this must not be all. Go into your own assembly 
district, try to find out the men who think as you do, and 
whom you can spur into taking some kind of an active part; 
then, whether you are a Republican like myself, a Democrat 
like my friend here, or an Independent like my friend there, 
tr\- to get your fellows to organize with you and to organize 
on a basis of desire for clean, decent government. Become 
thoroughly familiar with the work of the different machines 
in your district, with the work gone through in nominating 
candidates, no less than in preparing for the actual battle at 
the polls. Try to make your influence felt on your local 
representative, whether a councilman, alderman, or any other 
official. Make yourself a power. Teach the politicians, and 
by degrees teach the people too, that you are not only dis- 
interested, but that you are efficient also ; that you are 
striving for the right, and that when you hit you hit to some 
purpose. 

In carrying on your battle for decency remember one 
thing: if you are to win you must win by being straight 
out Americans, and by conducting your campaign in the 
regular American spirit. If you try to orgauize your move- 
ment on any line of caste, on any line of birthplace or of 
creed, you will be beaten, and you will deserve to be beaten. 
Go into our politics simply as Americans. Work heartily 
with the man in whose ideas you believe and who believes in 
your ideas, without any reference to whether he is a Je^- or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, whether he was bom here or 
abroad, whether he is a banker or a butcher, a professor or a 
hod-carrier, a railway president or the owner of a comer 
store; in short, act as Americans, and as nothing else. 
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In conclusion, one thing : Don't forget that while you 
innst cultivate all the softer virtues, yej that you will cease 
to be men if you fail to cultivate the stronger virtues like- 
You must be disinterested, unselfish, upright ; but 
you must also be sincere and resolute and courageous, 
morally and physically, able to take punishment without 
flinching, and to give punishment in turn when the time and 
Jhe need arise. Above all, remember that there is nothing 
more contemptible than to flinch from a task because you 
find it disagreeable, or because at first you fail to achieve the 
kuccess that you think you should. If you find that at first 
you are powerless, that your efforts for a month or two or a 
r or two fail to result in anything, then it is merely your 
dntj' to redouble your efforts, and, if necessary, to trj' to 
iehange and improve your methods. If you find that the 
people with whom you are thrown in contact in political 
life have low moral ideals, and are coarse and disagreeable, 
and yet too often are triumphant, why, instead of flinching 
from them, remember that if you are men you will stand up 
all the stouter in your battle. If you wish to accomplish 
anything in the field of municipal reform you must be 
upright and disinterested; you must be practical and will- 
ting to work hard, and not merely criticise; you must be 
ans through and through, in temper and spirit and 
iheart, and you must possess the essential virtues of manliness, 
ipf resolution, and of indomitable courage. 



BRIEF STATEMENTS 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF 

luNiciPAL Reform Organizations 

IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 



NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 



James C. Carter, Esq., Chairman of tlie Confereuce for Good 
tity Government, in accordance with the authority vested in him 

Ky resolution (page i8), appointed Herbert Welsh and Charles 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, Charles J, Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
'ranklin MacVeagh, of Chicago, Moorfield Storey, of Boston, 
ames W. Prior and W. Harris Roome, of New York, a commit- 
e to prepare a plan for the organization of a National Municipal 
^agiie. This Committee, to which Mr. Carter was added by 
jecial resolution ( page 39), prepared the following Constitution, 
liich has been submitted to certain associations for their approv- 
When a sufficient number have approved the same and ap- 
Diuted delegates, the Committee are authorized to declare "the 
EDposed League organized and prepared to enter upon its work.' ' 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAI. LEAGUE. 

The objects of the National Municipal League shall be as 
^lows : — 

J^'irst. To multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods, 
nd combine the forces of all who realize that it is only by united 
ction and organization that good citizens can secure the adoption 
f good laws and the selection of men of trained ability and 
oved integrity for all municipal positions, or prevent the success 
incompetent or corrupt candidates for public office. 
(303) 
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Sfomd. To promote the thorough investigation and discus- 
sion of the conditions and details of civic administration, and of 
the methods for selecting and appointing officials in American 
cities, and of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. 

Third. To provide for such meetings and conferences and 
for the preparation and circulation of such addresses and other 
literature as may seem likely to advance the cause of Good City 
Government. 

The League shall be composed of Associations formed in 
cities of the United States and having as an object the improve- 
ment of Municipal Government. It shall have no connection 
with State or National parties or issues, and shall confine itself 
strictly to Municipal affairs. Any Association belonging to the 
League may withdraw at any time. 

The League shall be managed by a Board of Delegates chosen 
by the Associations composing it. Each Association shall be en- 
titled to appoint from time to time as many delegates as it may 
see fit, and each delegate shall retain his position until he is with- 
drawn or his successor is qualified or his association becomes 
inactive. 

Whenever a delegate shall demand a vote by Associations on 
any question the vote shall l)e so taken, and the vote of each 
Association shall be cast according to the preference of the major- 
ity of its delegates then present. 

Additional Associations may be admitted to membership at 
4ny time by the Board of Delegates. The said Board shall also 
have the power to terminate the membership of any Association at 
any time by a vote representing three-fourths of the Associations 
then belonging to the League. 

The Board of Delegates shall have power to decide upon the 
qualifications of its members, to appoint all necessar>- officers and 
employes, and to raise funds for all proper expenses, but there 
shall be no dues or assessments, and no Association shall be 
liable for any sums except such as it may from time to time 
voluntarily agree to contribute. 

The Board may delegate any of its powers to such committees 
as it may think proper. 

In all cases in the Board and in Committees, members unable 
to be present may offer resolutions or vote either by mail or by 
proxy. 

The Board of Delegates may, in their discretion and upon 



such terms and couditions as they approve, admit individuals as 
associate members of tlie League, but such associate memberships 
ihall not confer the right to vote or in any way act for the League. 
The Board of Delegates shall have power to make and alter 
By-Laws provided they do not conflict with the Constitution. 

This Constitution may be amended at any time by the votes 
F delegates representing three-fourths of the Associations then 
eloQging to the League. 



ADVANCE CLUB OF PROVIDENCE, R. 



This Club was "organized to promote the business and 
piaterial interests of the city of Providence, to cultivate a broad 
md liberal public spirit among its citizens, and to assist in the 
lause of education, particularly in the lines of industrial pursuits. 
"The Club proposes, among other things, to devote itself to 
the work of encouraging new business enterprises in our city, to 
extending its foreign and domestic trade, to promoting public 
improvements and sanitarj- measures." 

The Club can pass no resolution endorsing any individual for 
a political office, nor can any action of the Club, either through 
its Executive Committee or in general meeting, be understood to 
bind or pledge the individual members of the Club as to their 
political or other action. 

The Club has committees on Water, Sewerage, Sanitary 
Conditions, Parks, Public Buildings, Highways, and Municipal 
Leform. It has issued the following pamphlets r — 

Address by President David M. Thompson, delivered Febru- 
ary 4. iSgi. 
"Taxation." J, Lippitl Snow, 1891, 
"The Crisis, " an address by President David M, Thompson, 

delivered March 14, 1891. 
"The Commercial Advantages of Providence." Joseph A, 

Miller. 1891. 

" Projects of Municipal Reform." Rathbone Gardner. 1891. 

"Souvenir of the Banquet," May 9, 1891, with the addresses 

of D, M, Thompson, Sj'lveKler Baxter, and Charles Eliot. 

"Parks and Tree-lined Avenues." Augustine Jones. 1891. 

"tfitreet Railways, " 1891. 

J'An Ample Supply of Pure Water a Public Necessity." 
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Leaflet No. i. ** Significant Comparisons of the Cost of Light." Syl- 
vester Baxter. 1 89 1. 

Leaflet No. 2. * * How should the City of Providence be Lighted. 1891 . 

Leaflet No. 3. '*How should the City of Providence be Lighted." 

J. Lippitt Snow. 1891. 

The Club maintains Club Rooms and has sixty members. 
Its ofi&cers are : President, Hiram Howard ; First Vice-President, 
Charles H. George; Second Vice-President, Charles Fletcher; 
Third Vice-President, Wm. Corliss; Secretary, Samuel W. 
Kilvert ; Treasurer, Joseph C Johnson ; Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Joseph A. Miller. 

The Club was organized in April, 1890; incorporated April 
21, 1892. The initiation fee is $10 and the annual dues, $25; 
additional assessments for specific purposes are levied. 



BALTIMORE REFORM LEAGUE. 



The League was organized, in 1885, ** to secure fair elections, 
promote honest government and expose and bring to punishment 
official misconduct in the state of Maryland, and especially in the 
city of Baltimore. It will adopt all legitimate and honorable 
means to effect these ends, and will strive to organize affiliated 
associations with analogous aims in the various counties of the 
state.'' Any legal voter of Maryland is eligible to membership. 
Acceptance of any public office of profit, or of a political charac- 
ter, or of a nomination for any such office by an officer of the 
League, shall work vacation of his office. The membership fee is 
one dollar per annum. 

The By-laws provide for the organization in each Ward of 
Ward Clubs, to discharge such duties as may be assigned to them 
by the League. 

The League has been active in the prosecution of election 
offenders, in drafting and urging upon the Legislature improved 
registration and election laws, and in the exposure of the character 
and records of unworthy appointees and candidates for public 
office. 

The officers are: President, S. Teackle Wallis; Secretary, 
Charles Morris Howard ; Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 



MU^fICIPAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS. 



BELOIT (WIS.) CIVIC CLUB. 



lis Club was organized in December, 1892, to promote the 

civic welfare of Beloit, to study and to better in every wise way 

the common conditions of the public weal, including (a) civic 

improvement and economy ; (i) education and recreation ; (c) 

relief and work ; (d) order and law ; (c) civic office and duty ; 

I sanitation and health. Us "methods shall be through papers, 

^keports, discussion, resolutions, public meetings, the press, com- 

^RDtttees and the personal efforts of its members." 

^f Its membership is limited to 70. 

1 The officers are: President, A. W. Buir; Vice-Presidents, 

Rev. W. W. Sleeper, E. P. Salmon ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
E. S. Greene. 



BOSTON MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 



This organization was formally and permanently organized 
vebniary 21, 1894. Its objects are : To discuss and shape public 
|>iiiion upon all questions which relate to the proper government 
F our cities ; to separate municipal politics from those of the 
tote and nation ; to secure the nomination and election of men to 
muoicipal office solely with reference to their fitness for the ofEce ; 
and to federate for this purpose the moral forces of the city. 

The League is to be absolutely nou-partisan, recognizing no 
differences of race or creed, but all having sympathy with its 
purposes are alike eligible for membership. In order to keep in 
close touch with the moral sentiment in the community, prefer- 
ence in membership is given to members of existing religious, 
civic, philanthropic, business and labor organizations. The con- 
stitution provides that no organization shall be entitled to more 
than seven members, and no organization can have more than 
one member upon either the executive or membership committee, 
and there shall be at least two new members chosen upon the 
executive and membership committees each year. Its member- 
I, for the present, has been limited to 200. 

e officers of the League are : President, Samuel B. Capen ; 
•-Presidents, Robert Treat Paine, Francis A. Osbom, Thomas 
I. Filzpatrick, George H. Quincy, Jacob H, Hecbt ; Secretary, 
tdwin D. Mead ; Treasurer, Arthur B. Ellis. 
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CHAMPAIGN (ILL.) MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. 



This Association was organized in the spring of 1893, ^^ 
the principal object of promoting interest in municipal affairs. It 
aims ''to encourage and foster a good moral tone, uphold correct 
business principles, promote hygiene, and interest itself in proper 
methods of education. It shall encourage the execution of the 
laws, uphold the officials in the performance of their duties, and 
recommend and urge the passage of such ordinances, rules and 
laws as are a public benefit." 

The Association believes that, **as a rule, better municipal 
government will be secured by proper encouragement of the 
officials in the enforcement of laws than by distinctive organiza- 
tions for that purpose ; also that municipal affairs should be con- 
ducted in accordance with honest business methods, keeping in 
mind also the health and morals of the citizens ; and that national 
issues as such should not control city elections." 

The Association has the support of the local press and its 
influence is rapidly growing. Its meetings are held in the diflfer- 
ent churches. Officers : President, J. W. Davidson ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. R. Mattis ; Treasurer, F. H. Lloyde ; Secretary, Daniel 
Kilham Dodge. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



In the autumn of 1883 a number of citizens of Cincinnati, 
without regard to party, organized under the name of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Association, and for two or three years thereafter 
endeavored to bring about an improvement in the city govern- 
ment. As must always be the fate of such movements, when pit- 
ted against those who have the official patronage at their disposal, 
the reformers lost heart, and having accomplished but little the 
organization was abandoned in 1886, but was revived again in 
1888 during one municipal campaign. 

This association was the most thoroughly organized of any 
attempt at municipal reform which has been made in Cincinnati 
during late years. There have been other efforts in the same 
direction, ephemeral and spasmodic, however. 

The oldest and most influential social organization in Cincin- 
nati is **The Literary Club,*' which was organized in 1849. 



CITIZENS' ASSOCIATION OF ALBANY. 
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fore tbis Club the following papers dealing with the subject of 
mnicipal reform have been read : — 

Kovember 20, 1875, "Municipal Government," by Judge 
). Peck ; May 5, 1883, " Municipal Reform," by Judge Alfred 
'aple ; June 9. 1888, " The Proposed New Form of City Govern- 
ment," by Frank M. Coppock, Esq., formerly City Solicitor; 
May 25, 1889. "Municipal Reform Within Party Lines," by 
Judge Wm. H. Taft. of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; 
November 2. 1889, "Civil Service Reform — The Solution of the 
Problem of Municipal Government," by Charles B. Wilby, Esq. ; 
December 21, 1889, "Municipal Government," by Stephen H. 

E"'''der. one of the proprietors of the Cincinnati Tribune. 
This Association was organized in 1880 by the taxpayers 
ding in the city and county of Albany, "to cause a super- 
on to be kept over all municipal affairs and over the expen- 
ires made or contemplated by the county officers ; to cause 
an investigation to be made of claims presented and demands 
made for payments from the public moneys," and to expose 
and oppose all such as are unauthorized, illegal or fraudulent 
by publication, and legal proceedings, if necessary ; to supervise 
public work, "and where the same is not in accordance with 
the contract therefor, to prevent any payment being made for 
such work;" also to procure the enactment of such legislation 
as will prevent mismanagement and secure to the taxpayers 
such safeguards and checks over expenditures and public work 
as will effectually secure them in their rights. 

The Association "shall not favor, advocate or assist in the 
nomination or election of any person to a city or county office. 
^^Kff shall it use its influence to prevent such nominatiou or 
^Bbction." 

^P A " Committee of Thirteen " is charged with the entire man- 
ageraeut of the Association, and has full power and authority to 
carry into effect the purposes of its organization. This Commil- 
Ice is chosen annually and its officers are the officers of the Asso- 
iation. 

Every member of the Association pays an annual fee of S25, 
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if he is assessed, for the purposes of taxation, for real or personal 
property or both, in the county of Albany, to the amotmt of 
$25,000 or over, and an annual fee of §10, if he is so assessed for 
$10,000 or over, and less than $25,000 and an annual fee of $5, if 
he is so assessed for less than $10,000. Each member of the 
Committee of Thirteen is, in addition if necessary, liable to 
contribute in the like proportion, to the expenses incurred in 
prosecuting the work of the Association, and to all payments 
and obligations necessitated by or arising out of the carrying on 
of the same. 

The eleven annual reports thus far issued give in detail the 
extensive work carried on and the beneficial results accomplished. 

There are two vacancies on the present Committee of Thir- 
teen, which is composed of Wm. M. Van Antwerp, C. P. Williams, 
J. W. McNamara. Grange Sard, Matthew Hale, J. Howard King, 
David A. Thompson, Marcus T. Hun, Dean Sage, Peter Kinnear, 
Abraham V. DeWitt. The ofiicers of the Association are : Presi- 
dent, J. Howard King ; Secretary and Treasurer, David A. 
Thompson ; Counsel, James Fenimore Cooper. 



CITIZENS' ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON. 



This Association was organized in December, 1887, by citi- 
zens belonging to the various political parties, who were actuated 
solely by a desire to improve the government of the city, the 
purpose to be "to promote an honest, efficient, and economical 
administration of municipal and county affairs, by inducing the 
citizens and taxpayers to take a more active and intelligent inter- 
est in such affairs, by furnishing an accurate and non-partisan 
account of the manner in which the city is governed, and of the 
conduct of the public servants, by encouraging faithful and ex- 
posing unfaithful performance of oflScial duties, and by advocat- 
ing legislation necessary or proper for securing its purpose ; "to 
keep a careful watch over the expenditures of public money, 
the making and performance of contracts, the purchase of 
supplies and material, and the passage of measures by the City 
Council ; to prevent illegal, fraudulent, or improper payments 
from the city or county treasury ; to investigate alleged official 
misconduct, to bring to punishment all who may be parties to 
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Wch misconduct, and to ascertain and report any facts which, in 
e interest of good government, should be known by the citizens 
F Boston." 

The Association cannot take partisan action in advancing 
the nomination or election of candidates for public office ; but, in 
carrying ont its purpose, may publish infonnation relating to 
candidates, and may oppose the election of any candidate whose 
defeat may appear to be demanded by the public interest. 

The Association now has about four hundred members, and 
s work is directed by an Executive Committee of Thirteen, aided 
y a General Committee of Thirty. It has been active in its 
fforts to secure a proper and business-like administration of city 
■fiTairs ; exposing corruption and misconduct, preventing unlawful 
or unnecessary expenditures, advocating desirable changes in 
laws and administration, aiding to adjust the relations of the city 
rith street-using corporations, assisting in the solution of the 
problem of municipal transit, and generally endeavoring to repre- 
ait the interests and give public expression to the sentiments of 
those citizens who have in view only the true welfare of the city. 
the Association publishes an annual report and has issued many 
other papers and documents, all of which can be obtained of the 
Secretary, Herbert Lee Harding, 89 State Street, Boston. The 
officers are: President, Causten Browne; Vice-Presidents, 
George G. Crocker, William Endicott, Jr., Francis A. Osbom, 
Jtfoses Williams; Treasurer, Charles C. Jackson; Secretarj-, 
Herbert Lee Harding, 



CITIZEN'S ASSOCIATION OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The object of this Association (organized about five years 
go) " is to secure a decent and cheap administration of the 
Iffairs of the city of Buffalo, and to scrutinize all proposed legis- 
ntion at Albany, to the end that needed reforms may be pro- 
Doted and political jobs affecting the city prevented. Its cardinal 
irinciple is Iiome rule." 

Its methods are like those of the town meeting. It is called 
lOgether at any time by the president, on a notice published in the 
npers, stating the object of the meeting, and its actions are usu- 
lly governed by committees, either standing or appointed at 
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these meeting^, which report through the public press. If the 
report meets the approval of a large majority of the Association, 
it is allowed to stand ; if not, a meeting is called for public dis- 
cussion. 

Any citizen of Buffalo who chooses to come to its meetings 
or to discuss through the press propositions affecting the city, 
is considered a member of the Association. Its membership may, 
therefore, be said to be coterminous with the voting x>opulation 
of the city of Buffalo. 

The revised charter of the city of Buffalo, passed in 1891 
against the most strenuous efforts of local and state x>oliticians, 
is its greatest accomplishment, — unless it be thought that the 
creation of public sentiment against the dastardly attempt of 
Lieut. -Governor Sheehan last year practically to nullify that 
Charter, and the result last fall in the tremendous majority 
against Sheehan, with the resultant restoration of the Charter by 
the present legislature, be considered an equal achievement. 

The bulk of its work is done by a Committee on I^w and 
Legislation, composed of Ansley Wilcox, chairman, George Clin- 
ton, John G. Milbum, Tracy C. Becker, Herbert P. Bissell, John 
N. Scatcherd, John Cunneen, Philip A. Laing and William H. 
Hotchkiss. The President is Gen. John C. Graves. 



CITIZENS* ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 



This Association was organized in 1874 '*to insure a more 
perfect administration in our municipal affairs, to promote the 
general welfare and prosperity of the city ; to protect citizens, so 
far as possible, ag^nst the evils of careless or corrupt legislation ; 
to effect the prompt enforcement and execution of the law ; to 
foster and encourage all enterprises necessary and calculated to 
develop and extend our commercial interests ; to arouse a more 
widely extended interest in our municipal legislation and adminis- 
tration ; to correct existing abuses, and to prevent their future 



occurrence/* 



Membership in the Association is limited to voting tax-payers 
of Chicago : no test as to creed, religion, politics or nationality is 
imposed. The work of the Association is laid out and done 
under the supervision of the Executi\-e Committee. It has no 
affiliation with or preference for any political party or £Eu:tion. 
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The AssociatioD has a long record of accomplished reforms, 
id issues a Manual setting forth the methods and an account of 
measures initiated, helped and assisted during its existence. 

The officers are : President, Hon. I. K. Boyesen ; Vice- 
Presdent. Francis Beidler ; Treasurer, George Schneider; Secre- 
tary, J. C. Ambler. 



CITIZENS' MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 



B This Association, organized April 20, r886. and incorporated 
' April 30, 1887, has for its purposes : "To sustain the constituted 
authorities in a faithful administration of the public service ; to 
secure a strict fulfilment, by public officers, employees and con- 
tractors, of all their obligations to the city and to the citizens 
and to promote such legislation as shall be most conducive to the 
public welfare." 

The Association is pledged to take no part in nominations 
tnd elections to public office. It has labored earnestly to promote 
^e welfare of the city and has been watchful of its interests. Its 
n-en annual reports give in detail the large amount of excellent 
work accomplished. 

Its officers are; Chairman, Joel J. Bailey; Vice-Ch airman, 
ft'rancis B. Reeves; Secretary, George Bumham, Jr. ; Treasurer, 
tLobert R. Corson. 



CITIZENS' LEAGUE OF CAMDEN, N. J. 



This League, organized in the Spring of 1893, 1'^ fof" 'ts 
rt>ject the betterment of city government in Camden, and was the 
lUtgrowth of a Law and Order Society and a general sense of 
dissatisfaction with an extremely bad case of municipal misgov- 
emment. It adopts those methods which at the time seem best 
suited to bring success, without any sacriiice of honor. 

Its efforts have thus far been directed toward securing the 
nomination of men of first-rate ability by the regular parties, and 
in the campaign in the Fall of 1893, it was successful in compell- 
ing a higher grade of nominations, not generally acceptable to 
e comipt politicians, but accepted by the latter because of the 
titude of the League. During this campaign the League dis- 
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tributed large numbers of a four-page paper entitled **The Citi- 
zens* League/' to advocate the election of the candidates meeting 
its approval. 

The officers are : — President, Luther H. Kellam ; Secretary, 
Henry Hollinshead, Jr. ; Treasurer, Joseph S. Middleton. 



CITIZEN'S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OP 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 



This League was organized in January, 1894, ** to encotu^ge 
and assist the constituted authorities in maintaining law and 
order, and to promote the nomination and election to municipal 
offices of the men best qualified to serve the city, without regard 
to their party politics. ' ' The League will undertake, in its organ- 
ized capacity, ** to influence the nomination and election of candi- 
dates for municipal office whenever the Executive Committee 
shall determine * * * * that such action is advisable." 

So far the League has dealt only with violations of the 
Excise Law, and marked success has attended its work, but its 
existence has had a substantial moral influence upon municipal 
affairs. 

The officers are ; President, C. W. Shoemaker ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, H. K. Trask, Wm. Jerrel; Secretary, Ed. M. Fithian; 
Treasurer, George B. M. Schiller. 



CITIZENS* AND TAXPAYERS* COMMITTEE OF 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 



This Committee was organized last Fall " to secure the best 
men available for city and county offices, irrespective of politics ; 
to secure, as far as possible, a judicious expenditure of public 
money : and to take whatever steps are necessary to secure an 
efficient and economical administration in municipal and county 
affiiirs. The Committee further urge all good citizens to attend 
the primaries of their respecti\'e parties, and exert their influence 
to procure the best possible candidates for office." 

The membership fee is $1 per year, and all citizens of Sioux 
City and Woodbury County are eligible. The officers are: 
President, George Weare: Secretar>-, Frank M. Ferris. The 
Committee has nearly 360 members. 



MUNICIPAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS. 3IS 

CITY CLUB OF NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

The City Club of New Brunswick, designed to secure good 
government in that city, has just been established. The Club de- 
clares itself for the enforcement of the absolute separation of local 
politics from National and State politics ; constant effort to secure 
for New Brunswick the most improved system of taxes, street 
paving, lighting, water, drainage, schools, transit and all other 
public necessities and conveniences ; the nomination or indorse- 
ment of such candidates only as are in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of absolute separation of local from State and National 
politics ; to advance in every possible way the material growth of 
the municipality, and to stimulate the spirit of progress in the 
citizens of New Brunswick. The aff'airs of the Club will be in 
charge of a Board of Managers, to be elected from among a body 
of sustaining members, who pay Jio annual dues. Any voter in 
the city can become a member by signing the declaration of prin- 
i. The circular of the Club, just issued, invites the co-ope- 
a of all voters who "esteem citizenship above partisanship." 



CITY CLUB OF NEW YORK. 



The objects of this organization can be best explained by 
idopting the words of their last annual report : 

" Those who have not taken part in the discussions which 
«ve resulted in the formation of this Club have, from time to 
me, inquired for a more particularly defined statement of its 
>oses than that contained in the act of incorporation. Con- 
ning this, the organizers of the Club make the following 
iBtement of what they have in mind :— 

"This club does not present itself to the community as a 
npendium of wisdom, an exemplar of virtue, or an ordained 
It presents itself as an organization of self-respecting 
itizens, who desire to maintain their self-respect, and, at the 
same time, to remain active citizens, with all that this truly 
implies. It exists to assist in the study of honest, efficient 
municipat government. It exists to learn, and to apply such 
ning as its members have or can acquire in the administration 
r duties as citizens of a municipality. It is not organized 
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in opposition to or in league with any political party or faction. 
It is not organized to promote any national party, or any 
national or state measure, or with the expectation of con- 
verting all opponents to its views on any matter of national or 
state concern, about which there may exist an honest, intelli- 
gent diflFerence of opinion. It is incorporated in the hope that it 
may be useful in shaping and maintaining a generally entertained 
public opinion vigilantly opposed to dishonesty and incompetency 
in municipal government ; in rendering contemptible that indiflFer- 
ence to civic duty, or insensibility of conscience, which permits 
citizens to overlook maladministration of ofiSce until it becomes 
so unendurable as to make opposition easier than submission ; in 
encouraging that proper pride of citizenship which exists only 
with duty done and proper results accomplished ; in reminding 
the unobservant citizen of duty neglected ; and, generally, in 
providing a permanent organization which, with its auxiliaries, 
will enable the citizens of New York to act promptly and effect- • 
ively when the public interests require their action, and which 
will afford a rendezvous for good citizens while preparing for 
action. 

**If there should ever exist such a condition of public 
sentiment as would continuously make fitness for office in this 
city the test of party nominations, this club would be chiefly 
occupied with questions of administration. But so long as office 
is regarded as the earned reward of the energetic, even though 
unscrupulous, ** worker'* in politics, so long as office is sought 
and bestowed because of its emoluments, and not because of the 
distinguished fitness of the nominee, so long, in the opinion of 
the founders of this Club, the municipal government of this dty 
is not likely to be honestly and efficiently conducted if left to the 
nominees of either political party uncontrolled by local opinion 
and interest, and so long a body of citizens permanently organ- 
ized, with higher aims than the g^tificadon of political ambition, 
will be of use in affecting the qualit>' of nominations. There- 
fore, it will be one of the aims of this Club to procure the nomi- 
nation and election of cit>' office-holders whose recommendation 
shall not be solely nor mainly that they are feithfiil servants of 
either political party, but that they are fit for the positions to 
which they are elected. Thus it is hoped that in time this test of 
fitness will come to be generally regarded as of much higher 
importance in municipal affairs than the test of loyalty to party, 
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and that, in this sense, and to this extent, municipal politics 
here may be severed from natioual and state politics with appre- 
ciably beneficial results. If the national parties nominate for 
municipal offices candidates whose loyalty to the city and its 
citizens is paramount to their loyalty to their political party, 
and who are honest and capable men, this Club will be to that 
extent content. But if nominations shall be made upon the 
Other principle of rewarding party service, then this Club will 
not be content, and will use its influence to nominate and elect 
fit candidates, instead of merely political candidates. 

■ "As a Club, this Club is not intended to be ant i- Democratic or 
»nti- Republican, but to be persistently, consistently, and impar- 
tially an ti- bad-city -government, and nothing else. It has nothing 
to do with Tammany as such, nor with the Republican machine 
■S such ; but it has to do with the administrators of our citj' gov- 
ernment as such, whoever they may be, and with the law, system 
and methods under and in accordance with which, or in violation 
of which, that government is administered. It is expected that 
the Club will be alert to discern and ready to criticise and fight 
dishonesty and inefficiency in city afiairs. in whatever party or 
OTganization they may appear. It is hoped that its primary 
usefulness will be educational, that it will be surrounded by 3 
lieathful and hopeful atmosphere, producing a perceptible good 
effect upon its members. It will welcome young men whose 
entrance to other social clubs may be delayed by loug waiting 
lists or by technical requirements. Its aims will be to encourage 
in these young men the belief that they have civic duties to per- 
form, and that the performance of these duties will be of positive 
and lasting u.se to thera and to their fellow-citizens. Particularly, 
its aim will be to discourage and to dissipate the prevalent feel- 
ing that there is no remedy for existing municipal evils. In this 
■connection the members of this Club propose to assist in the 
organization and perpetuation of other self-supporting clubs of a 
tnmilar character, in different parts of the city, which shall 
aerve as a centre of the social life of congenial members, and 

lims of which shall be similar to those of this Club. A part 
of the business of the Club will be the study of proper methods 
of municipal government, and to that end, the collection and 
dissemination of such facts, historical and othen\-ise, and such 

s as its members think will aid the student of municipal 
problems. To encourage observance of law, to discourage its 
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infraction, and to formulate and adapt the law to the require- 
ments of this community, this Club will hope to permanently 
enlist in its service experienced counsel. In short, its purpose 
will be to learn what is needed in good city government, to incul- 
cate better principles of government, and to urge the recognition 
and acceptance of personal responsibility by citizens. The pre- 
cise methods by which it will seek to accomplish these ends are 
to be determined as emergency and experience develop the oppor- 
tunity for their intelligent determination." 

The Club maintains a handsome club house on Fifth Avenue, 
the membership fee being $50 per annum. It has nearly one 
thousand members. It maintains a publication bureau, and 
issues from time to time literature bearing on the question of 
municipal government and its reform, and has sustained a super- 
vising interest over the various Good Government Clubs, as 
organized from time to time. 



CITY IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 



This Society was incorporated June 14, 1892, **To promote 
the improvement and beautifying of the city, and to assist and 
stimulate the authorities in enforcing the laws relating to such 
objects.*' It ftimishes a medium whereby a citizen, having any 
complaint to make, can be assured that his complaint will be pre- 
sented to the proper authorities, in the proper manner, and will 
be looked after and pushed until it is attended to. 

Any person interested in the work can become a member, but 
he is asked to particularly watch one block for all failures to 
comply with the laws and ordinances, whether on the part of the 
authorities or the citizens, and report same to the officers of the 
Society. 

The policy of the Society is agressive but not antagonistic, and 
strictly non-partisan ; its sole purpose is to make New York more 
healthful and attractive. 

The Societ>' has published two small pamphlets containing 
a large amount of useftil information concerning municipal regu- 
lations. 

Its officers are : President, Dr. F. Danne ; Secretary, J. Col- 
lins Pumpelly ; Treasurer, George Montague. 
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Hbcoi 



This Club was organized about fifteen years ago, and has 
er been incorporated. For a number of years it was composed 
«veral hundred people, but succeeded in doing very little work. 
After nearly all the men in the club had resigned, those who re- 
mained as members were put on the Kxecutive Committee, which 
numbered about fifteen. The purposes were to publish an annual 
ird of Assemblymen and Senators, circulated in large numbers 
int two or three weeks before election day in each j-ear, also 
preserve full neivspaper articles as to actions of public men, 
and other documents. The Club also advocated reform legislation 
and prosecuted offenders against the law. It was really, during 
all those years, the only club in New York which concerned itself 
in an active way with municipal aff'airs. To its influence and 
work the present movement in New York City is largely due. 
Its members are now occupying official positions in the City Club 
and in the various Good Government clubs. The City Reform 
Club is still in existence, prepared to do work when necessary. 
It took the lead in the movement to repeal the law which provided 
for a speedway in Central Park, two years ago, which met with 
success ; and in bringing about a repeal of a law passed in the 
same session of the Legislature, it achieved great success, for the 
reason that not in forty years has the Legislature been compelled 
to recognize public opinion and repeal a law at the same session 
at which it was enacted. The Club has nothing to do in any way 
with the nomination of candidates, and has always held aloof 
from matters of that sort. W. Harris Roome is President and 
Mr. R. A. Zerega, Secretary. 

^^F The aim and purposes of this League, as stated by its founder 
and President, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., are : " What- 
ever concerns the interests of our city is made subject of inquiry 
and conference. The tendency among all our larger cities is to 
llow matters of municipal administration to drift into the hands 
1 who conceive of positions of official trust as means of 
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access to the public treasury. The fault is chargeable as well to 
those who permit this prostitution of power as to those who prac- 
tice it. The League aims to counteract this tendency, and to 
stimulate, among young men especially, an intelligent and earnest 
civic consciousness, by giving to each member some line of inves- 
tigation to prosecute, some field of duty to cover. In this way a 
great variety of questions have arisen for consideration, each of 
which tends to bring the ' Leaguer ' into immediate relations 
with his city, and in that way to set him studying existing condi- 
tions as a means of improving these conditions. In one Assembly 
District, for example, the Sunday violation of excise laws is 
being observed and investigated ; in another the * sweating * 
problem ; and in a third the truck and side-walk incumbrance 
nuisance. All of these questions are being considered in their 
bearings upon the interests of the city at large. The impres- 
sion which widely prevailed for a time that the League is an 
organization of amateur detectives, has become pretty thor- 
oughly dissipated. We are trying to bring into co-operant rela- 
tions a great company of earnest young citizens who believe in 
inoculating foreign-bom residents with American impulses; in 
encouraging every influence that will make for our municipal bet- 
terment ; and in giving currency to the doctrine, that for city 
officials to impose taxes, and to drain off a considerable percentage 
of the proceeds of such an assessment into their own pockets, 
falls a good way short of the ideal of municipal government." 

The League is working to establish Assembly District Leagues 
and already upwards of twenty such have been organized. The 
object of these subordinate Leagues is *'to quicken among its 
members an appreciation of their municipal obligations, to ac- 
quaint them with existing conditions and the machinery of muni- 
cipal government.*' 

The League can not, under any circumstances, endorse any 
party or independent nomination for office. 

The League has issued a number of valuable bulletins giving 
in detail the results of the investigations of the League ; also a 
** Bibliography of Selected Sociological References," by Wm. 
Howe Tolman, Ph. D., and Wm. I. Hull, Ph. D. These same 
editors are preparing a ** Hand-book of Sociological References 
Regarding New York City/* which will shortly be issued. 

The officers are : President, Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. ; Sec- 
retar>-, Wm. Howe Tolman ; Treasurer, Wm. M. Kingsley. 



CIVIC CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Club was organized in January, 1S94, by the ladies of 
the city "to promote by education and active co-operation a 
higher public spirit and a better social order." 

For the better execution of its objects, the Club is divided 
I into departments representing its different lines of work, namely, 
I Municipal Government, Education, Social Science and Art. 

The "duties of the department of Municipal Government 
shall be to examine into the aims and functions of municipal 
government, and into the practical workings of the municipal 
government of the City of Philadelphia, and from time to time to 
report upon the same and to suggest measures for its improve- 
ment, and to co-operate in carrying out such measures in relation 
thereto as may be approved by the Board of Directors." 

The Club is managed by a President, four Vice-Presidents, 
l-Secretary, Treasurer, and two Directors from each department, 
I constitutuig the Board of Directors. The membership fee is $3. 
\ snd the initiation fee is $5. 

The Club holds frequent public meetings to discuss questions 
fcp f current interest, and has already published "A Historical 
I of the Public School System of Philadelphia," by Mrs. 
r E. Mumford; "The Relation of Womeu to Municipal 
' Herbert Welsh; "The Civic Club," Mrs. Cornelius 
piStevenson. 

The ofBcers are : President, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson ; Vice- 

' Presidents, Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, Mrs, J. Dundas Lippincott, 

Mrs, Alfred Harrison, Mrs. Matthew Baird ; Secretary, Miss 

Cornelia Frothingham, 2035 Walnut Street ; Treasurer, Miss 

Mary Channing Wister. 



I C^VIC FEDERATION OF CHICAGO. 

This organization, formed in February, 1S94, has thus far 
provided for the following departments of work : municipal, phi- 
lanthropic, educational, industrial, social, moral. A Committee 
on Political Action has been appointed to recommend to the 
Council of the Federation what non-partisan action it thinks the 
Federation should take to promote its objects. 

The Federation is described as a " non-partisan, non-sectarian 
I- association, inviting the co-operation of all the forces that are 
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now laboring to advance the municipal, philanthropic, industrial 
and moral interests of Chicago.'* 

The organization consists of a Board of Trustees, a General 
Council of 99, one-third retiring annually, Ward Councils of 50 
members, and Precinct Councils. Properly recommended citizens 
who sign the Constitution are eligible to the latter body. 

The officers are : President, Lyman J. Gage ; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, John J. McGrath ; Secretary, Ralph M. Eas- 
ley ; Treasurer, E. S. Dreyer ; Trustees, J. J. Linehan, M. J. 
Carroll, J. W. Harvey, L. C. Collins, Jane Addams, Ada C. 
Sweet, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Franklin MacVeagh, 
George E. Adams, E. B. Butler. 

The Federation has prepared the following pledge for dis- 
tribution and signature : — 

*' Believing that the selection of public officials is practically 
made at the preliminary caucuses and primary elections, I hereby 
pledge myself to take an active interest in and attend, when pos- 
sible, all caucuses and primaries of my party, and I also pledge 
myself to work and vote only for delegates whom I believe, after 
investigation, to be honest, capable men. I further declare it to 
be my conviction that fitness for the position should be the only 
test for municipal office.*' 



CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. 



The various local and state Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country are rendering effective service in behalf 
of municipal reform, by insisting upon the vigorous observance 
of existing laws and ordinances, and by agitating for more ex- 
tensive and vigorous applications of the principles of civil service 
reform to municipal affairs. Most of the municipal reform organ- 
izations have a civil service reform plank in their platforms. 



CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



Steps have been taken to organize a Municipal League or 
Federation in this cit>% and a committee charged with selecting 
a name and preparing a declaration of principles and by-laws has 
been appointed. An enthusiastic meeting in favor of the move- 
ment was held early in March. Rev. Hiram C. Haydn, Wilson 
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M. Day, Thomas L. Johnson. Rev. D. O, Mears and Rabbi Gries 
constitute the committee. 



C1.EVELAND CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 



COMMITTEE OF FIFTY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 



The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has of late years taken 
great interest in the problem of municipal economics and improve- 
menu. It is, however, a trade organization, made up of the 
representative business men of the city. It has been nearly half 
a century in existence, but was reorganized in 1892. since which 
time it has given much attention to the questions referred to. 
Not much has been accomplished as yet, beyond the effort to 
arouse public sentiment ; in this respect a great deal has been 
done, and no doubt many practical reforms will be carried to a 
successful issue. The membership is about 1000. The Chamber 
b sustained by membership fees and annual dues. 

^K893, the following resolutions were adopted : — 

^ Resolved, That the undersigned gentlemen be and they are 

hereby appointed a Comniiliee of Fifty to consider what action shall 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of fraudulent registration and 
fraudulent voting at elections to be hereafter held in this city, and 
to devise, prepare and carry into execution such plans and meth- 
ods of administration, and to procure the passage of such legisla- 
tion as will have that result. (Here follow the names of fifty 
prominent citizens of Albany.) And further 

Resolved, That the following-named gentlemen (Dean Sage, 
Arthur L. Andrews, Abraham Lansing) be and they are hereby 
appointed a committee of three to employ counsel and cause such 
proceedings to be taken as shall result in the conviction and 
punishment of the criminals guilty of false registration and 
fraudulent voting at the election recently held in this city ; and 
Hon. James W. Eaton, the District Attorney of this city, is 
hereby requested to aid in every way in the indictment, prosecu- 

~l liou and punishment of such offenders. 

'X was explained that, of the Committee of Fifty, twenty 
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names had been selected from each of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican and one from the Prohibition parties, eight from a list of 
non-partisan citizens and one as a representative of the labor 
organizations. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Fifty the following organ- 
ization was effected : — 

Chairman, Grange Sard ; Vice-Chairman, Vreeland H. Young- 
man ; Treasurer, Dudley Olcott ; Secretary, John W. McHarg. 



GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 



A movement has been started in this city, under the lead of 
Mr. Charles R. Sligh, to organize a Municipal League. In March, 
1894, t^^ Board of Trade appointed a committee on municipal 
affairs, that has decided to * * report to the board at its next meet- 
ing a recommendation that all organized societies, such as labor 
organizations, churches, the pastor's conference, etc., be invited 
to each select two of its members to consult with the municipal 
committee of the board upon all proposed city legislation, charter 
amendments, etc. It is thought by this representation of all 
interests the greatest good to the greatest number can be secured 
in municipal legislation.** 



GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS OF NEW YORK. 



These Clubs are organized to bring together, upon some 
permanent plan, all citizens who desire good city government, 
and who are in sympathy with the following statement of prin- 
ciples : — 

** Believing that a majority of the citizens of New York 
desire good municipal government, which means clean streets, a 
plentiful supply of pure water, a vigilant Health Board, unbiased 
by political proclivities, reasonably low taxes and rents, protection 
of property, life and limb, proper rapid transit accommodations, 
and that rigorous enforcement of city ordinances which is indis- 
pensable to the general comfort ; ** and, 

**That the reason why the citizens of New York do not 
enjoy these things is that the majority who desire good govern- 
ment are not organized to secure them ; whereas, the few men 
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who make personal profit out of bad government are highly and 
effectively organized ; " and, 

' Morever, the former allow themselves to be divided along 
le lines of national parties, while the latter vote as a unit with 
rhichever party is most likely to secure them office ; ' ' and, 

There is no reason why nominations to our city offices 
.ould be made bj- the Republican or Democratic party. The 
:perience of a hundred years has demonstrated that uatioual 
ies regard municipal offices in no other light than as stroag- 
lolds of patronage, rewards for party service, or occasion for poli- 
tical traffic. In other words, they put men into municipal office 
use of party service, and not because of personal fitness," 
It is intended to continue the formation of Good Government 
,ubs until there shall be one in ever>* Assembly District, where 
they will be useful not only as centres of non-partisan political 
work, but also to promote social intercourse among their members. 
The members of all the clubs organized on this plan, as well 
the members of other clubs, and indeed all citizens, whether 
,bers of clubs.or not. who believe in these principles, will, it 
hoped, be eventually grouped in an organization for the pur- 
ise of nominating and electing candidates with the help and 
ippoit of the clubs before mentioned. 

The Good Government Clubs have set forth as their cardinal 
principle the separation of municipal government from national 
politics, and, with a view to securing this, are directing their 
energies to securing honest and unbiased primaries ; ballot 
reform ; separate elections ; home rule. 

The dues of the Clubs are one dollar initiation fee and fifty 
s a month, or six dollars a year. 

The Secretaries of the respective Clubs are as follows : — 

Club A, Territory N. E. of 7th Avenue and 40th Street, Edmond 

Kelly, 120 Broadway ; Club B, Territory N. W. of 7th Avenue 

id 40th Street, Theodore I. Haubner, 176 W. 95th Street ; Club 

:, Territorj' W. of 7th Avenue, between 40th and 72d Streets, 

C. King. 171 Front Street ; Club D, Territory S, W. of 

[tb Avenue and 40th Street, Charles Taber, 26 Exchange Place ; 

Club E, Terntor>- S. E. of 4th Avenue and 40th Street, Charles 

Wheeler Barnes, 54 William Street ; Club F, Territory 8th, 9th 

and 13th Assembly Districts, John P. Faure, 238 W. nth Street ; 

lub G, Territory ist, sd, 3d, 4tli and 5th Assembly Districts, 

'illiam A. Dalton, 26 Delancey Street. 
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In order to promote more effectively the objects of their 
organization and to enable them to take united and harmonious 
action, the Clubs have established a Confederation and a Con- 
stitution providing for a Good Government Club Council, com- 
posed of representatives chosen annually by the Clubs of the 
Confederation. The Confederation has the power ** to take action 
upon all matters that lie within the scope of the legitimate 
activity of the Clubs '* and ** to call a Convention of all the Clubs, 
which Convention may, in its discretion, nominate or endorse 
candidates for public office. ' * 



GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUB OF YONKERS, N. Y. 



This Club is ** organized to promote honest, efficient and 
economical government in the City of Yonkers, and will welcome 
to its membership all citizens without distinction of party, who are 
in sympathy with its purposes. Its efforts shall be directed in 
behalf of honest and open primaries, ballot reform, a more general 
interest in charter elections. It is one of the chief aims of the Club 
to weaken the influences of partisan politics in the government of 
the City of Yonkers. To this end such influence as it may have 
shall be in behalf of the nomination of fit candidates by all par- 
ties, especially such candidates as are in favor of conducting the 
affairs of the city on a business and non-partisan basis." 

The Club is governed by fifteen trustees, and has 122 mem- 
bers, and no person holding a public office shall be eligible as a 
trustee. The annual dues are $5. The officers are : President, 
Norton P. Otis ; Vice Presidents, Datus C. Smith and William L. 
Heermance; Secretary, Richard L. Condon, 81 Main street; 
Treasurer, Louis Simpson. 



HARTFORD, CONN. 

A movement has been instituted in this city to establish a 
City Club for the purpose of developing an interest in public 
affairs. The plan has been undertaken by men of energy and 
ability « who mean to make a success of it. The Courani says 
'* As we understand it, partisan politics are to have no place in 



I 
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the purpose or management of the Club, and, if its membership 
should reach a thousand voters or twice that, there is no idea 
of binding them to vote together and making of them a new party 
in the sense that all must vote as the majority order them to. Each 
member will be free to vote as he sees fit, but all of them will 
have the facts as to candidates and issues in local elections fully 
set before them. They will be able to inform others and presum- 
ably the result would be to kindle popular interest in local 
aSairs. ' ' 



KANSAS CITY PARTY. 

This year has marked the development of an independent 
movement in Kansas City, intended solely to take the city gov- 
ernment from under partisan control, and conduct it on business 
principles in the interests of the citizens. It was thought advisa- 
ble to bring about the selection of a committee of citizens to be 
charged with duties similar to those of a political central com- 
mittee, but composed of men of ability and influence, representa- 
tive of all classes and interests, and without political bias in city 
affairs. A petition addressed to the seven presidents of the lead- 
ing associations charged with the consideration of public affairs, 
calling upon them to take the initiative in such a movement, was 
circulated and largely signed by tax-payers. As a result, the 
presidents met (in their individual capacities) and discussed the 
question. Six of them were in sympathy with the independent 
movement, and appointed twenty men as a nucleus of a committee 
of seventy ; these twenty being charged with the selection of fifty 
other citizens. The full committee has been appointed and has 
placed iu the field a ticket for municipal offices. The details for 
a permanent organization are now being considered. 



LIBRARY HALL ASSOCIATION OF CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 



The purposes of this Association "shall be to secure the 
[ nomination and election of proper candidates for municipal 
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office ; to procure the putushmeiit of all persons who may be 
guilty of election frauds, maladministration of office or misappro- 
priation of public funds ; to advocate and promote a public service 
based upon character and capability only ; and to promote intelli- 
gent discussion of municipal affairs by the publication and distri- 
bution of reliable information in relation thereto." 

Any citizen of Cambridge shall be eligible to membership 
without regard to his political preferences. 

The officers of the Association are President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent from each Ward, a Treasurer, a Secretary, three Auditors, 
and an Executive Committee of five from each Ward, who are 
elected at the annual meeting in October. No person holding 
any salaried position under the National, State or City Govern- 
ment, and no member of either branch of the City Council, 
is eligible for election to any office of the Association. Any 
officer of the Association who shall become a candidate for 
any of the above offices shall cease to hold his position as 
an officer. 

The officers are : President, Richard H. Dana ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Wm. B. Durant, Horace O. Bright, Louis H. W. Vaupel, 
Herman Bird, Arthur E. Denison ; Secretary, George G. Wright ; 
Treasurer, Frederick Odiome. 



MASSACHUSETTS REFORM CLUB. 



The membership of this Club, organized in 1882, is ** limited 
to those persons, irrespective of party, in favor of civil service 
reform, reforms in legislation and political action, and in the 
administration of government ; of independent action ; and in the 
promotion of these objects by free discussion at the meetings of 
the Club, and shall not exceed 300.*' There are now 262 mem- 
bers. Its publications consist of annual reports, and occasional 
addresses delivered before it. The subject of municipal reform 
has frequently been discussed. 

Its officers are : President, Charles R. Codman ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Andrew Fiske ; Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer» Charles Warren. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

The Society was organized half a dozen years ago, and has 
at present about 200 members. It has issued no regular series 
of pubticatious, although it has, from time to time, printed and 
circulated tracts aud reports of lectures to serve immediate pur- 
poses. Its activity has been iu the line of meetings and lectures. 
It holds regular quarterly meetings for addresses and discussiou ; 
and each spring it arranges a course of lectures given at the Old 
South Meeting House, upon subjects related to social and politi- 
cal reform. Its lectures the present spring will be devoted to the 
subject of "A More Beautiful Public Life." Last year the course 
was upon " The Newspaper in American Life," Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles Dudley Warner, Prof, Charles H. Livermore and 
others presenting in a strong manner the importance of Newspaper 
Reform. The course the preceding year was upon ' ' Qualifications 
for Citizenship." Still earlier the general subject of Municipal 
Administiation and Reform was the theme of many lectures. It 
was in these lectures that the notable recent reforms in Birming- 
ham, Berlin and other European cities were first thoroughly pre- 
sented to the Boston public. Many of the men active iu the 
formation of the new Municipal League in Boston are members 
of the Society. 

The officers are : Honorary President, Rev. Edward Everett 

I Hale; President, Edwin D. Mead; Secretary, C- T. Crehore; 

I Treasurer, Seth P. Smith. 



MINNEAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE. 



According to a local authority, "the Minneapolis Board of 
Trade has projected a plan for the extension of its functions. 
The plan proposed by the committee at the meeting of December 
nth, 1893, and unanimously adopted by the directors, appeals to 
general public interest. Instead of restricting its attention to 
matters of trade, manufacture and material development solely, 
the board, according to the new programme outlined, will during 
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the next year take up the general municipal interests of the tax- 
paying and non-tax-paying citizen. 

* * The plan outlined is at once bold and attractive. If carried 
into successful execution, as every sign indicates it will be, the 
board will be the centre of general popular interest fix>m this time 
on. It deserves the moral support of all citizens, and it is to be 
hoped that it will earn all the support and interest which it is 
bound to receive. Properly, the Board will become the Citizens' 
Congress, where all public questions in which citizens in general 
are interested will come up for discussion, investigation and popu- 
lar action. Questions will be placed before the Board, thence into 
the hands of specially qualified committees, and thereupon be 
discussed from an intelligent and impartial standpoint. To this 
end the membership is being extended to represent a wider range 
of interests and classes." 

The officers are : President, A. L. Crocker ; Vice Presidents, 
L. W. Campbell, H. A. Towne; Secretary, John T. Hemphill; 
Treasurer, Nelson Williams. 



MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION OF 

KANSAS CITY. 



This Association was organized in January, 1892, as a result 
of the awakening of public interest in municipal affairs. Its pur- 
poses are : ' * The accumulation and study of all such information 
and statistics from the experiences of other cities as may have a 
bearing upon ; (a) the method of levying taxes ; (d) the expendi- 
ture of public moneys ; (c) the establishment and maintenance of 
public parks and boulevards ; (d) paving side-walks and street 
cleaning ; (^) water and gas service ; (/) sewerage and sanitation ; 
(^) laying out of additions ; (A) all forms of intramural transport- 
ations ; (0 every department of municipal government and usage ; 
also to take vigorous and effective measures to secure the co-oper- 
ation of all good citizens in publishing and promoting every 
measure of improvement and reform which may benefit Kansas 
City ; and to secure the passage of such ordinances as will promote 
the health, comfort and safety of the community.** 

The Board of Directors have charge of the work of the Asso- 
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ciatioa, which is carried on through Committees upon the several 
subjects for which the Association is incorporated. 

The Association has had two years of active life, and has made 
its iofiueuce felt, and has been accorded a full measure of respect 
and sympathy. It is non-partisan and takes the position that 
^■political afGliations can work only harm in municipal affairs. 



MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF MILWAUKEE. 



This organization is nou-partisau, and "seeks primarily to 
eliminate from the city and county governments every trace of 
national and state politics, and introduce improved business prin- 
ciples and methods in the management of their affairs." Its dec- 
laration of principles states 1 — 

"We believe that the people are entitled to conditions that 
will uniformly secure the best men for the public service. 

" It is our intention to avoid all animosities and primarily 
address ourselves to the correction of the fundamental conditions, 
of which imperfect government is the result. Nevertheless we 
mean to protest in unmistakable terms against existing evils, 
wherever it is believed that such a course will be beneficial, and 

» where we think the public good requires it. 
" We are not organized for spasmodic or sensational work as 
a campaign club, but for the purpose of maturing and suggesting 
for public consideration, from time to time, such reformatory 
measures in legislation and expenditures as the better sentiment 
of the community may approve. 
"We are devoted to the best interests of Milwaukee, and 
seek the establishment of a simpler, more effective and more 
independent system of government. This city is in no sense a 
political organization, but, so to speak, au independent, chartered 
business corporation, existing not as a part of the government, 
like a state, but under it, like a private enterprise, established 
solely and especially to administer its own affairs under the gen- 
ii laws of the state, for the welfare and prosperity of its citizens. 
" We hold that our people are too heavily taxed in view of 
%ults. Much is left undone, to which the people are entitled, 
md much unnecessary expense incurred. We confidently believe 
Qiat, with proper support, and a careful and vigorous policy, we 
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shall be able to secure better government, while materially reduc- 
ing and equalizing the burdens of taxation. 

** The foregoing principles are fundamental in our organiza- 
tion, and we believe are of vital importance to the whole popula- 
tion. While it is intended to leave members perfectly firee in the 
exercise of loyalty to their respective parties in the state and 
national affairs, it is hoped that, in the enforcement of these prin- 
ciples, the people of the city will find their true interest." 

This League was organized in March, 1893, ^^^ ^^ upwards 
of 600 members enrolled. Every member in the county ** interest- 
ed in the cause of good municipal government, who is prepared 
to act in all local matters regardless of the dictates of political 
party or ' bosses,' and who will make the integrity and qualifica- 
tions of candidates henceforth his only criterion for office, may 
become a member of this league by subscribing to the foregoing 
declaration and paying one dollar to the treasurer.*' 

The league elects a citizens' committee of one hundred, hav- 
ing power to appoint such sub-committees and officers as are 
necessary to conduct its affairs. 

Its officers are: President, John A. Butler, 123 19th Street; 
Vice Presidents, James A. Mallory, John C. Koch, Jerome R. 
Brigham, Joshua Stark ; Recording Secretary, Edward K. West ; 
Corresponding Secretary, DeWitt Davis; Treasurer, Jacob E. 
Friend. 



MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OP PHILADELPHIA. 



This league was organized in the latter part of 1891, pledged 
to the enforcement of the following principles : — 

** We believe that the highest principles of municipal self- 
government in the United States will be materially promoted by 
the absolute separation of Municipal politics from National and 
State politics. 

**The material prosperity of all citizens residing or having 
business interests in the city of Philadelphia depends, in a great 
measure, upon the honest and efficient conduct of its government 
by enlightened methods and upon business principles. Philadel- 
phia should have the most improved system of taxes, of street 
paving, of lighting, of water, of drainage, of schools, of transit, 
and all other public necessities and conveniences. To secure these 
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results will be the earnest and incessant aim of tlie Municipal I 
League of Philadelphia. 

" We pledge ourselves to nominate or indorse only such c 
didates as we believe to be honest and capable and in sympathy 
with the principle of absolute separation of Municipal from State 
and National politics. 

"We advocate the practical extension of the highest prind- I 
pies of Civil Sen'ice Reform to all municipal departments, and I 
demand a rigorous observance of all laws and regulations concern- I 
ing appointments to, and removals from, the municipal civil 1 
service. 

" It will be the special object of the Municipal League of ' 
Philadelphia to make a thorough and scientific investigation of 
the correct principles of local self-government, especially as adapt- 
ed to this municipality, and to collect and publish all appropriate 
information on the defects and needs of our city government. 
While the members of the League may be members of widely 
different National or State organizations, all will be united in the 
common purpose of obtaining the best city government for the 
wisest expenditure of money, of advancing the material growth 
of the municipality, and of stimulating that spirit of progress in 
her citizens which will secure for tbem and their descendants the i 
largest measure of domestic comfort and of commercial prosper- 
ity." 

The League admits to membership any one who will sign the 
following application, or one which the Board of Managers may 
consider as an equivalent : — 

•' Believing that the affairs of our Municipal government will 
be better and more economically administered by the absolute 
separation of Municipal politics from State and National politics, 
and being in hearty accord with the Declaration of Principles of 
the Municipal League of Philadelphia, I hereby make application 
for membership in same." 

There are no dues, the organization being sustained by 
TOlunlary contributions. 

The League is managed by a President, Vice President, Re- ' 
cording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and a 
Board of Managers, composed of the said officers and one delegate 
from each Ward As.sociation, and twenty-five members elected at 
large. The aim is to organize in each ward in the city a Ward ■ 
Assodatioti, which elects a delegate to the Central Board ; and i 
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Division Association in each election precinct, which elects a 
delegate to the Ward Executive Committee. 

The League is rapidly growing in numbers and strength, and 
has already accomplished substantial results in the defeat of bad 
candidates and the election of competent representatives to the 
local legislature, composed of Select and Common Councils. 

The League has published the following pamphlets : ** Duties 
of Citizens in Reference to Municipal Government," by Rev. Wm. 
I. Nichols, 1892 ; **The Limits of Party Obligation," by Henry 
Budd, 1893; **The City of Philadelphia— Its Stockholders and 
Directors," by Charles Richardson, 1893; ** Pennsylvania Ballot 
Law of 1893," 1894; **The Proper Standard of Municipal 
Affairs," by Theodore M. Etting, 1894; ** Municipal Politics, 
—The Old System and the New," 1894. 

The officers are : President, George Bumham, Jr. ; Vice- 
President, Charles Richardson ; Recording Secretary, Thomas B. 
Prichett ; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street. 



MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF TACOMA, WASH. 



This organization, recently started, gives promises of excel- 
lent work. George H. Stone is the President. 



MUNICIPAL ORDER LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 



This League was organized in March, 1892, by Chicago ladies 
who had become desperate over the unsightly and unsanitary 
condition of the city. The object of the association is ** to secure 
and maintain public health and cleanliness.'* It secured, the first 
year, a membership of about 400 women and 100 men. All of 
the officers are women, and the main work of the society has been 
done by them, not without substantial help from the men, how- 
ever. One of its officers says : ** It was believed, and experience 
has strengthened the belief, that women, being freer from political 
and business entanglements than men, would be bolder in attack- 
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public evils, and less easily influenced by politicians, coa- 

;tors, etc., than men. 

'Our great work has been to arouse public interest and 

quicken the public conscience on matters relating to municipal 

affairs. The entire newspaper press of the city was enlisted on 

our side, and that alone was a great step. 

"Our main work, so far, has been the securing of the prompt 
removal and destruction by fire of all city garbage and waste ma- 
terial. Garbage crematories have been erected, and traveling 
crematories have been set to work, and we feel sure that another 
summer will see the end of every garbage dump in the suburbs 
or neighborhood of Chicago. 

'■ Wc are working for Free Baths for the people, and under 
our auspices and control the city has built, and will open soon, 
its first Public Bath. We have urged, and finally obtained from 
the city, many Public Drinking Fountains, down-town, and to 
keep the litter of papers and other dlbris from the streets we have 
secured from the city the placing on conspicuous corners of waste- 
paper boxes. This has really added much to the appearance of 
our streets. 

" We are starting out now on a crusade against glaring and 

crime-suggesting signs and posters, and against what Emerson 

calls ■ the fury of expectoration ' in Anaerica. This last work we 

expect to do by influencing the owners and managers of public 

icles, street cars, theatres, etc., in favor of the establishment 

rigid rules against the tobacco chewing fiend." 

Its officers are : President, Mrs. H. W. Duncansou ; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Ada C. Sweet, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. J. S. 
Hobbs. Dr. S. H. Stevenson, Mrs. W. B. Keen. Jr. ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. O. H. Hicks ; Secretary, Mrs. S. C. Tobin ; ofBce 70 E. 

Elison Street. 
E 
This League was organized in March, 1893, for the purpose 
wi securing good government in town and village on non- 
partisan lines." The League has a committee on organization, 
consisting of five members from each town election district within 
Kthe village, and five members from that portion of the town 
ide of the village, making in all seven sub-committees on 
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organization. It has 125 members and has already accomplished 
substantial results, electing last year its entire village ticket. At 
present it is engaged in an effort to reform the tanm government. 

The necessary expenses of the League are met by voluntary 
contributions, but assessment of candidates is not allowed under 
any circumstances. 

The officers are : President, John A. Offord ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, George Albro. 



TAXPAYERS' ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE. 

This Association has for its object ** to give more character to 
the value of real estate, to promote the best interests of the city of 
Baltimore and of every taxpayer.'* In carrying out its purposes, 
the Association prepares and suggests good laws and ordinances ; 
scrutinizes all leg^ation inimical to public interests, and prevents 
extravagant and unnecessary expenditures of public money. It 
has conducted a series of popular lectures, by well-informed men, 
on subjects relating to taxation and the best methods of local 
government. These lectures have been published in book form, 
and make a most interesting and instructive volume. The officers 
are : President, Henry N. Bankard ; Vice-Presidents, Edward 
Stabler, Jr., Dr. Milton Hammond, Gustav Seigmund; Secretary 
and Treasurer, George P. Renner, 203 E. Fayette Street. 



TRADES LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Trades League is organized ** for the purpose of improv- 
ing the commerce, the business and the manufacturing interests 
of the port and city of Philadelphia by concerted effort, and to 
advocate and encourage any and all measures that tend to benefit 
the business, the prosperity or convenience of the citizens of 
Philadelphia/' 

The work is carried on through Board Meetings and Com- 
mittees on Municipal Affairs, Law, Legislation, etc., etc. The 
League was organized in March, 1891, and has issued three 
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annual reports and an edition of 5000 of ' ' The Book of Phila- 
delphia," a handsomely illustrated volume devoted to setting 
forth the resources and facilities of the city. Upwards of 1500 
firms belong to the organization, which is sustained by the annual 
dnes of $10 per firm. 

The League has been successful in instituting a number of 
rcfonns greatly to the benefit of the city. Its officers are : Presi- 
dent, William W. Foulkrod ; Vice Presidents, George W. Blabon, 
John Field : Secretar>', J. N. Fitzgerald ; Treasurer, Richard L. 
Austin; General Railway Agent, Chas, P. Hatch. 42 1 Chestnui 
Street. 



UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF CHICAGO. 



This Club, organized in 1879, has for its objects, inter alia • — 

■ ' To inculcate a higher appreciation of the value and sacred 
obligations of American citizenship ; to maintain the civil and 
political equality of all citizens in every section of our common 
country, and to aid in the enforcement of all laws enacted to pre- 
serve the purity of the ballot-box ; and to resist and oppose cor- 
ruption and promote economy in office, and to secure honesty and 
efBciency in the administration of national, state, and municipal 
affairs." 

The Club is entirely non-partisan, and has always taken a 
prominent part in needed reforms in municipal and national 
affairs. All political questions are referred to the Committee on 
Political Activity, consisting of ntoe members, elected annually. 
This Committee also provides topics for discussion at the quar- 
terly meeting, and in this way the Club directs public attention 
to many important municipal questions. 

The Club arranges for annual celebrations on Washington's 
Birthday in various parts of Chicago, at which addresses by 
prominent men are delivered. An annual dinner is held in the 
evening of the same day, when an orator of national prominence 
delivers an address. James Russell Lowell and Edward Everett 
Hale have been among those who have delivered orations. 

The officers are : President, John P. Wilson ; Vice-Presidents, 
I Hon. C. C. Kohlsaat, James H. Moore ; Treasurer, Edward B. 
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Lathrop ; Secretary, Walter H. Wilson ; Board of Directors, Ed^ 
win F. Bayley, Warren G. Purdy, William E. Kelley, Henry Ei 
Weaver, Judge John Barton Payne, R. G. Chandler, Alexander 
H. Revell, Harry G. Selfridge, William A. Bond. 



VOLUNTEER ELECTORAL LEAGUE OF 

MONTREAL. 



This League has for its objects **to revise and perfect the 
voters' lists ; to encourage the nomination of candidates of known 
integrity for public ofl&ce ; to use all legitimate means to secure 
their return ; to prevent fraudulent and dishonest practices in 
elections ; to cause to be followed up and prosecuted, to the full 
extent of the law, those detected in any violation of the Election 
Act ; to suggest and promote any legislation, approved by the 
League, having for its object the purity of elections. 

** The organization wishes it plainly understood that it is not a 
self-help society for the political advancement of its own members, 
and that it has no desire to nominate candidates, unless resolutely 
forced to it by the apathy of the citizens ; it is not intended that 
the organization shall enter the field where both candidates are 
good men, or where both are objectionable, reserving its strength 
for such contests as contain, in the opinion of the League, a plain 
issue between a good and bad nominee." 

The League admits to active membership all citizens of Mon- 
treal who are ready and willing to take full part in all election 
work, and to associate membership all who are willing to partici- 
pate in some elections. It has accomplished very substantial 
results in the municipal elections of 1893 ^^^ 1894, ^^^ ^as suc- 
ceeded in replacing some extremely bad Aldermen by respectable 
and competent men. The League has a Central Council, together 
with two representatives from each Ward and Ward Councils. 
There are 325 members, and ** every man is individually responsi- 
ble for just so much evil as his eflforts might prevent." 

The officers are : President, H. B. Ames ; Vice-Presidents, 
G. W. Stephens, Jr., Andrew Finn, E. A. Crowley, Henry 
Hadley; Recording Secretary, T. J. Dawson; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. F. Bannister, 12 University Street; Treasurer, 
W. C. Finley. 
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OMEN'S HEALTH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF BROOKLYN. 



This Association was incorporated April 2, 1890, "to inspire 
: women of Brooklyn with a realization of their municipal 
obligations ; to promote the health of the people and the cleanli- 
ness of the city by taking such action from time to lime as may 
secure the enforcement of existing sanitary laws and regulations 
by calling the attention of the proper authorities to any violation 
thereof, and to procure the amendment of such laws and regula- 
tions when they shall be found insufiicient for the prevention of 
acts injurious to the public health or cleanliness of the city." 

There are five local or subordinate branches for the purpose of 
creating public sentiment. As to local work these auxiliary clubs, 
composed mostly of young women, meet once in two weeks to 
study and discuss municipal laws and political science. In these 
clubs there are enrolled about 600 members, and in the general 
association 400, making nearly 1000 women working for "a 
righteous government, better sanitary conditions and orderly 
streets, and exerting a moral influence which can not be over- 
estimated." 

This Association took a very active part in the campaign of 
'893. which resulted in the election of Hon. Charles A. Schreien 
as Mayor of Brooklyn. A strong arraignment of the then 
existing condition of affairs was widely circulated by the mem- 
bers, who personally worked untiringly for Mr. Schreien's election. 
(The officers of the Association are : Mrs. James Scrimgeour ; 
Ice President, Mrs. A. J. Perry ; Treasurer, Mrs. Ethan Alan 
toty ; Secretaries, Miss Annie Phelps and Mrs. Edward White, 
39 President street. 

WOMEN'S HEALTH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 



The object of this Association {organized April, 1893), is "to 
create a sense of individual responsibility of the necessity for im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the city, and to provide a centre 
to which complaints of any neighborhood may be sent where 
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conditions prevail which are prejudicial to health.'* The sodetj- 
undertakes to forward such complaints to the proper official, and 
if the difficulty is not remedied, to find who is responsible for the 
neglect. 

The methods adopted provide for frequent meetings, with 
addresses from those qualified to speak on the subjects of hygiene 
and sanitation (to which the general public is invited), and a 
pledge, sent to householders for their signatures, which binds 
them to observe certain rules regarding garbage, ashes, etc., and 
to report to the Committee any persistent carelessness in their 
neighborhood. 

The society has aroused in its members a realizing sense that 
each one has real responsibility resting on her. The testimony of 
the Directors of Public Works and Safety and the Health author- 
ities is that the Association's aid has been of value in many direc- 
tions. There are at present about two hundred members. 

The officers are : President, Mrs. Edwin L. Hall ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. M. Gallagher ; Secretar>', Mrs. John G. Hovey : 
Treasurer, Mrs. B. L. Rittenhouse. 
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The following bibliography contains the great bulk of 
important Municipal Reform literature to be found in pamph- 
lets and periodicals, but is by no means complete. It is hoped 
that opportunity can be found to prepare an enlarged and 
descriptive list of all that has been published upon Municipal 
Reform and Municipal Government. Students of any specific 
line of work under either of these heads are advised carefully 
to consult Poole's "Index of Periodical Literature,*' as the 
editor of this list has made no attempt to include in it all the 
titles to be found in Poole. 

This list is arranged alphabetically to facilitate quick and 
ready reference under subjects and authors. 
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